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A Review of the principal Queftions and Difficulties in Morals ; 
particularly thofe relating to the Original of our Ideas of Virtue, 
its nature, foundation, reference to the Deity, obligation, fubje- 
matter, and fanétions. By Richard Price, 8vo. 6s. bound. 
Millar. ' : 


HERE are fearce any fubjects that have been more fre- 

quently debated, or about which thoughtful and inquifitive 
men have differed fo much, as thofe which are treated of in the 
work now before us; yet notwithftanding all that has been 
faid upon them, they are ftill involved in a good deal of obfcu- 
rity, and attended with very confiderable difficulties. Their im- 
portance is univerfally acknowleged ; every attempt, therefore, 
to throw new light upon them, and remove the difficulties where- 
with they are attended, muft certainly be deemed a laudable at- 
tempt, and be favourably regarded by every confiderate Reader. 
Such enquiries, indeed, are but little fuited to the prevailing tafte 
of the prefent times; and Authors who employ their pens on 
moral or metaphyfical fubjects, unlefs it be to fupport the caufe 
of itifidelity and fcepticifm, muft not expect to have many 
Readers, in an age where few things are relifed, but what are 
calculated to entertain or amufe. 


But let us leave general reflections, and come to the work now 
under our confideration; a work which deferves the attentive 
perufal of all who are converfant with moral enquiries. ‘The Au- 
thor appears to have carefully fludied his fubject, and to be pof- 
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feffed of that modeft, candid, and ingenuous turn of mind, which 
is fo favourable to the difcovery of truth. He has, in our opi- 
nion, thrown new light on feveral points of importance; and 
appears, through the whole of his performance, in the charaéte; 
of acool, difpafiionate enquirer after truth.---We fhall give our 
Readers a general view of what he has advanced. 


He fets out with obferving, that in confidering the a@ions of 
moral agents, we find in ourfelves three different perceptions 
relating tothem, which it is neceflary we fhould carefully dif- 
tinguifh. ‘The firft is, our perception of right and wrong ; the 
fecond, our perception of beauty and amiablenefs, or the con- 
trary; the third perception of our minds, relating to actions, is 
exprefled, when we fay they are of good or iil defert. Each of 
thefe he examines feparately, but particularly the firft, with 
which he begins; and in the firft fection of his firft chapter, 
ftates the queftion ¢oncerning the foundation of morals. 


Some actions, he fays, we all feel ourfelves irrefiftibly deter- 
mined to approve, and others to difapprove. Some ations we 
cannot but conceive of as right, and others as wrong, and of all 
actions we are led to form fome idea, as either fit to be performed 
er unfit, or neither fit nor unfit to be performed; that is, indif- 
ferent. What this power within us is, that thus perceives and 
determines about actions, is the queftion to be confidered. Now 
this power, according to our Author, is the under/ffanding, and 
not a moral fenfe, as explained by Dr. Hutchefon. In attempt- 
ing to prove this, he thinks it neceflary to premife feveral thin 
relating to the original of our ideas in general, and the diftingé 
provinces of the underftanding and of /enfe; this is the fubject of 
the fecond fection of his firft chapter, and deferves the Reader’s 
particular attention, as upon the truth or falfhood of what is here 
advanced, the Author’s {cheme, in a great meafure, ftands 
or falls. 


The power within us which wwderflands; the intuttion of the 
mind, or that faculty which difcerns truth, which views, com- 
pares, and judges of all ideas and things, is, we aretold, a fpring 
of new ideas. By ideas, our Author almoft conftantly means 
Simple ideas, or original, primary, and uncompounded perceptions 
of the mind. Now the queftion to be determined being, whe- 
ther our moral ideas arife from that power within us that under- 
Stands, or from a fenfe? he enters into a particular examination 
of it, and diftin€tly confiders the different natures and provinces 
of fenfe and reafon, and the fuperiority of the one to the other. 


To this purpofe he obferves, firft, that what judges concern- 
jing the objects and perceptions of the fenfes, and contradiéts their 
decifions, cannot be itfelf fenfe, but muft be fome nobler facul- 
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ty: again, one fenfe cannot judge of the objeéts of another, the 
eye, for inftance, of harmony, or the ear of colours. That, 
therefore, which views and compares the objects of ail the fenfes, 
and judges of them, cannot be fenfe, or any power that has any 
affinity to it. Senfe confifts in the obtruding of certain impref- 
fions and ideas upon us, independently of our wills ; but it can- 
not perceive what they are, or whence they are derived. It lies 
proftrate under its ebject, and is only a capacity in the foul of 
feeling and fuffering, or of having its own ftate altered by the 
influence of particular caufes. It muft, therefore, remain a f{tran- 
ger to the objects and caufes affecting it, and cannot snow any 
thing, or judge at all, even of its own perceptions. But the 
nnderftanding mafters and comprehends its object, takes cogni- 
zance of it within itfelf, and, by its own native power and ac- 
tivity, examines it, and judges of it. 


Mere fenfe can perceive nothing in the moft exquifite work of 
art; fuppofe a plant, or the body of an animal; but what is 

inted in the eye, or what might be defcribed on paper. It is 
the intellect that muft perceive in it order and proportion; va- 
tiety and regularity ; defign, connection, art, and power; apti- 
tudes, dependencies, correfpondences, and adjuftment of parts, 
foas to fubferve one end, and compofe one perfect whole; things 
which can never be reprefented on a fenfible organ, and the ideas 
of which cannot be ftamped on the mind from external objeéts, 
of paffively received from without.---Senfe cannot perceive any 
of the modes of thinking Beings; thefe can be difcovered only 
by the mind’s furvey of itfelf. 


The objeéts, employment; offices; and very notion of fenfé 
and underftanding, are, in all refpects, different: the one con- 
verfant only about particulars; the other about univerfals: the 
one incapable of determining any thing about truth or real ex- 
iftence ; and the other employed entirely about this: the one 
not difcerning, but /uffering, and fignifying moft properly a mode 
of pleafure, or pain, or of. confcioufnefs involuntarily produced 
in the foul; the other, not properly /uffering, but difcerning, and 
fignifying the foul’s power of furveying and examining all ob- 
jets, ideas, and things, and of taking notice of their re- 
Re, and natures; which power, perhaps, can hardly be 
better defined; than by calling it, in Plato’s language, that in 
the foul to which belongs xataAn ss +¥ Ov1G», or the apprehén- 
fion of what abfolutely 1s, or 18 NOT. 


But in order fatther to fhew how little a way mere fenfe can 
go, and how far we are dependent on our higher reafonable 
powers for many of our moft obvious and fundamental ideas, 
our Author proceeds to inftance in folidity, the inadfivity of mat. 
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ter, /pace, duration, neceffary exiftence, power and caufation, &\¢; 
and has advanced feveral things on this part of his fubjeét, which 
we do not remember to have met with any where elfe, 


Towards the conclufion of this fecond fection, he proceeds 
thus.—* When I confider thele, and fome other things, I can- 
€ nothelp wondering, that, in enquiring into the original of our 
¢ ideas, the underftanding, which, though not firft in time, isy 
¢ perhaps, the moft fruitful and important fource of our ideas, 
‘ fhould have been fo much overlooked. It has, indeed, been 
¢ always confidered as, in general, the fource of knowlege: but 
‘ it fhould have been more attended to than it has been ; that it 
‘ is the fource of knowlege as it is the fource of new ideas, and 
¢ that it cannot be the one of thefe without being theother. The 
© various kinds of agreement and difagreement between our ideas, 
¢ which, as is faid, it is its office to difcover and trace, are fo 
¢ many new, fimple ideas, of which it mutt itfelf have been the 
‘ original. ‘Thus, when it confiders the two angles made bya 
‘ right line, ftanding in any direction on another, and perceives 
‘ the agreement between them and two right angles, what is 
© this agreement belides their equality? And is not the idea of 
© this equality, a new, fimple idea, obtained from the under- 
¢ ftanding, wholly different from that of the two angles com- 
‘ pared, and reprefenting ielf-evident truth? In much the fame 
¢ manner, in other cafes, knowlege and intuition fuppofe fome, 
© what perceived or difcovered in their objects, denoting fimple 
‘ ideas, to which themfelves originally gave rife.---TThis is true 
© of our ideas of proportion, of identity and diverfity, exiftence, 
© conneétion, incompatibility, power, poflibility, and impoffibili- 
‘ty; and let me add, though prematurely, moral right and wrong. 
¢ The firft concerns gvantity ; the next almoft a// things; the laft, 
© aétions. And they comprehend the moft confiderable part of 
‘ what we can defire to know of things, and the chief, if not all 
¢ the objects of our reafonings and difquifitions. 


¢ It is therefore eflential to the underftanding to be the foun- 
tain of new ideas; on which are founded, and about which 
are converlant, its {ubfequent improvement and advances. As 
bodily fight difcovers to us the qualities of outward, vifible 
objecis; fo the underftanding, which is the eye of the 
mind, and infinitely more fudtie and penetrating, difcovers to 
us the qualities of fpeculative and intelle€tual objects, or what- 
ever it is capable of being direéted to; and thus, in a like 
fenfe with the former, becomes the inlet of new ideas.---It 1s 
obvious, that the ideas now meant, prefuppofe certain fubjects 
of contemplation, whofe natures, conneétions, and qualities, 
they reprefent. I need not, furely, ftay to fhew, that there 
is no.reafon for denying them to be diltin@ and new ideas 
‘ or 
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¢ or for afcribing them to any eaiiiiie of the mind about 
‘ its ideas.’ 

Mr. Price cludes this fection with obferving, that the 
four: ‘Jeas he has infifted on, is zntuition, and not deduéTion, 


with wich it ought, by no means, tobe confounded. Deduc- 
tion confifts in inveftigating, by proper mediums, the relations 
of proportion, identity, connection, &c. between certain ob- 

jects; ideas of which muft have been previoufly in the mind, and 
ar from intuition. ‘That is, it fuppofes us already to have the 
ideas we want to trace; and therefore cannot give rife to new 
ones. No mind can be engaged in invefligating it knows not 
what ; or endeavouring to find out any thing it has no idea of, 
concerning an object. When, from the view of fubjects to 
which they belong felf-evidently, we have gained ideas of fuch 
and fuch principles, or general, abftract affections of things ; 
we employ deducticn, or reafoning, to trace thele farther amongft 
other fubjeéts, and in other inftances, where they cannot be per- 
ceived immediately. 


In the third fe&tion he confiders the original of our ideas of 
right and wrong in particular, Right and wrong, we are told, 
denote fimple ideas, and are therefore to be afcribed to fome 
immediate power of perception in the human mind. He that 
doubts this, need only try to enumerate the diftinct, fimple ideas 
they fignify ; or to give definitions of them when applied, fup- 
pole, to beneficence, or cruelty, which fhall amount to more than 
fynonymous expreffions. From not attending to this; from lay- 
ing down definitions of thefe ideas, and attempting to derive 
them from deduction, has proceeded Mr. Price obferves, a great 
part of that confufion, and thofe difficulties, which have attended 
the enquiries into their foundation and original. 


Suppofing it then clear, that we have a power immediately per- 
ceiving right and wrong, and that our ideas of them are not to 
be derived from deduction, which is never the fource of any new 
original ideas, the point our Author now endeavours to eftablifh 
is, that this power is the underftanding. ‘rhe main obftacle to 
the acknowlegement of this, he imagines, has been already re- 
moved, by fhewing, that the underftanding is an immediate 
power al perception, and a fource of new ideas ; 3 but in order 
to evince it more explicitly and diftin@ly, he obferves, firft, that 
it implies no abfurdity, but evidently may be true. It is unde- 
niable, that ‘many of our ideas are gained from the underftand- 
ing, or its intuition of truth, and the natures of things: our 
moral ideas therefore may be thus gained. It is furely poffible, 
that right and wrong may denote truth, and what we underfland 
and now concerning certain objects, in like manner with pro- 
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portion and difproportion, conneétion and repugnancy, and the 
other ideas before mentioned. And as this is poffible, fo nothing, 
our Author fays, has ever yet been offered, as far as he knows, 
to fhew the contrary. 


There is no better way, he obferves, fecondly, of determin- 
ing this point, than by referring men to their own confcioufnefs, 
and putting them upon examining and comparing their own ideas 
and perceptions. Could we fuppofe a perfon, who, when he 
perceived an external object, was at a lofs to determine, whether 
he perceived it by means of his organs of fight or touch, what 
better method could be taken to fatisfy him? The leaft atten- 
tion to our own ftate and circumftances, and an inward, irre- 
fiftible confcioufnefs, take away the poffibility of doubting in all 
fuch cafes. And it feems not, in any very peculiar degree, harder 
to determine in the cafe before us. 


Were the queftion, What that perception is, which we haye 
of number, diverfity, caufation, proportion, or any of the other 
general principles and affections of things, about which reafon- 
ing is converfant; and whether our ideas of them reprefent truth 
and reality perceived by the underftanding, or particular impref- 
fions, made by the objeéts to which we afcribe them, on our 
minds ; would it not be fufficient to appeal to common fenfe, 
and to leave it to be determined by every perfon’s private con- 
fcioufnefs? Thefe ideas feem to our Author to have little or no 
greater pretence to be denominated perceptions of the underftand- 
ing than right and wrong. 


Let any ong compare in his mind the ideas arifing from our 
powers of fenfation, with thofe arifing from an intuition og the 
natures of things, and enquire which of them his ideas of right 
and wrong moft refemble. On the iffue of fuch a comparifon, 
Mr. Price thinks this queftion may fafely be refted, with all thofe 
whofe thoughts are unprepoffefled in favour of any particular 
fcheme.---He that can impartially attend to the operations of his 
mind, and the nature of his own perceptions, and determine 
that when he perceives yratitude or beneficence to be right, he 
perceives nothing true of them, or underflands nothing, but only 
fuffers from a fenfe, muft have a ftrange turn of mind indeed. 


He obferves, thirdly, that if right and wrong denote effects of 
fenfation, it myft imply the greateft abfurdity, to {uppofe them 
applicable to actions: or the ideas of right, and wrong, and of 
action, mutt be incompatible, and effentially repugnant to one 
another; as much fo as the idea of pleafure and a regular form, 
or of pain and the collifions of bodies.---All fenfations, as fuch, 
are modes of con{cioufnefs, or feeiings of a fentient Being, which 
muft be of a nature totally different from the particular on 
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qhich produce them. A coloured body, if we {peak accurately, 
is the fame abfurdity and impoffibility with a /guare found. We 
need no arguments or experiments to prove, that heat, cold, co- 
jours, taftes, &c. are tot real qualities of bodies, becaufe the 
ideas of matter, and of thefe qualities are incompatible.---* Let 
« the Reader now confider,’ fays our Author, ‘ is there, indeed, 
¢ any fuch incompatibility between adfiens and right? Is there 
¢ any fuch great abfurdity in affirming the one of the other? 
‘ Are the ideas of them as totally different as the idea of a fen‘ati- 
s on, and its caufe? Onthecontrary, the more we examine, 
¢ the more indifputable, I imagine, it will appear to us, that we 
‘ exprefs ftrict, obvious, neceflary truth, when we fay of fome 
¢ actions, they are right, and of others they are wrong. Some 
¢ of the wifeft men, after the moft careful enquiry, have thought 
¢ thus, and been the moft perfuaded, that thele are real diftinc- 
‘tions, belonging to the natures of aétions and characters. 
¢ Can it be fo difficult for attentive and impartial perfons, to dif. 
¢ tinguifh between the ideas of fenfibility and reafon ; between 
¢ the intuitions of truth, and the paffions of the mind? Isthata 
© {cheme of morals we can be very fond of, which makes our 
¢ perceptions of moral good aad evil, in aétions and manners, 
¢ to be all vifion and fancy; juft as is a great part of the form 
¢ and drefs in which the whole material world appears to us? 
© Who can help feeing, that right and wrong are as abfuiutely 
© unintelligible, and void of fenfe and meaning, when fuppofed 
© to fignify nothing true of actions, no effential, inherent dif- 
« ference between them; as the perceptions of the external and 
¢ internal fenfes are, when thought to be properties of the ob- 
¢ jeéts that produce them?’ 


In the laft place, our Author obferves, that all actions un- 
doubtedly have a nature. That is, fome charaéter certainly be- 
Jongs to them, and fomewha: there is that may be fru/y afirmed 
of them. This may be, that fome of them are right, others 
wrong. But if this is not allowed; if no actions are, inthem- 
felves, either right or wrong, or any thing of a moral or obligas 
tory nature, which can be an object to the underftznding ; it fol- 
lows, that, in themfelves, they @re all indifferent. This is what 
is effentially true of them, and this is what all underftandings, 
that perceive right, muft perceive them to be. But are we not 
confcious, that we perceive the contrary? And have we not as 
much reafon to believe the coatrary, as to believe, or truft at all 
our own difcernment ? 


In other words; every thing having a determined nature, or 
effence, from whence fuch and fuch truths concerning it neceila- 
rily refult, which it is the proper province of the underftanding 
to perceive, and the capacity of di.covering which conftitutes the 
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idea of it: it follows, that nothing whatever can be exempted 
from its infpection and fentence, and that of every thought, fen. 
timent, and fubjeét, it is the natural and ultimatejudge. Azjons, 
therefore, ends and events, are within its province. Thefe it is 
capable of concerning itfelf about ; and of thefe, as well as all 
other things, it belongs to it tojudge. What now is this judg- 
ment? One would think it impoflible, our Author fays, for any 
perfon, without fome hefitation and reluctance, to reply; that 
the judgment his underftanding forms of them is this, that they 
are all eflentially indifferent, and that there is no one thing righter 
or better to be done than another. If this is judging truly ; if, 
indeed, there is nothing which it is, in itfelf, right or wrong to 
do; how obvious is it to infer, that it fignifies not what we do; 
that there is nothing which, in truth and reality, we, or any o- 
ther Beings, ought, or ought not, todo; and that the determina- 
tion to think otherwife, is an impofition upon rational creatures, 
which, in fuperior Beings, muft be rendered of no effect, by the 
clear perceptions of reafon. 


Upon the whole, our Author thinks it unavoidable to conclude, 
that the point he has endeavoured to explain and prove, is as evi- 
dent as we can well defire any point to be.--- The following im- 
portant corollary, he fays, arifes from it: that morality is eters 
nal and immutable. Right and wrong denote what aGtions are, 
Now, whatever any thing 7s, that it is not by will, or decree, or 
power, but by ature and neceffity. Whatever a triangle or circle 
is, that it is unchangeably and eternally. Every objeét, and 
every idea of the mind, has an indivifible and invariable effence; 
from whence arife its properties, and numberlefs truths concern- 
ing it. And the command which Omnipotence has over things, 
is not to alter their abfiract natures; to make them to be what 
they are not; or deftroy neceflary truth ; which is contradictory, 
and would infer the deftruction of al] reafon, wifdom, and know- 
lege. * But the true idea of Omnipotence, is an unlimited com- 

mand over all particular, external, exiftences, to make, deftroy, 
or vary them tfinitely and endlefly: and even, with refpedt to 
external exiftences, there are truths implied in their general na- 
tures, and arifing from every particular ftate of them; which, 
while this ftate continues, cannot, without a contradiction, be 
conceived alterable by any power.--- The nature of things then 
being immutable, whatever we fuppoefe the natures of actions to 
be, that they muft be immutably. If they are abfolutely and 
univerfally indifferent, this indifference is itfelf immutable; and 
there neither is, nor can be any one thing that, 2” reality, we 
ought to dorather thananother. ‘The fame is to be faid of right 
and wrong, or of moral good and evil, as far as they ex- 
prefs real charaGers of ations. They muft, immutably and 
neceliarily, 
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neceflarily, belong to thofe actions, of which they are truly 
afirmed. 


No will, therefore, can render any thing good and obligatory, 
which was not fo antecedently, and from eternity ; or any acti- 
onright, that is not fo in itfelf; meaning by aé?ion, here, not 
the bare external effeét, or event produced; but the ultimate 
principle or rule of conduct, or the determination of a reafon- 
able Being, confidered as accompanied with, and arifing from 
the perception of fome motives and reafons, and intended for 
fome end. According to this fenfe of the word action, when- 
ever the principle in conformity to which we act, or the thing 
ultimately intended, is different, the a¢tion is different, though 
the fteps purfued, or the external effects produced, may be ex- 
aétly the fame. 





Thus, then, is Morality fixed ona fure and immoveable da- 
jis, and appears not tobe, in any fenfe, factitious; or the arbi- 
trary production of any power human or divine; éut equally 
everlafling and neceffary with all truth and reafon. And this we 
find to be as evident, as that right and wrong fignify a reality in 
what is fo denominated. How much more fatisfa€tory to our 
minds, and honourable to Virtue, is this, than to make ita 
mutable and precarious thing, entirely dependent on mental 
tafte, fancy, or pofitive conftitution ; and without any ftandard 
intruth and nature? ‘ If Ihave reafoned right,’ continues our 
Author, ‘ this is properly and effectually to annthilate it; be- 
‘ caufe it is removing it wholly from the naturcs of things; fub- 
‘ ftituting abfolute indifference in the room of right and wrong 
‘ im ations, and abfolving all Beings from all rea/ duty and 
§ obligation.’ 


Having confidered our ideas of right and wrong, Mr. Price 
proceeds, in his fecond cdapter, to confider our ideas of beauty 
and deformity in aétions, which is the /econd kind of fentimeat, 
or perception with refpect to actions, which he before cbferved, 
we ought carefully to attend toand diftinguifh. We are plainly 
confcious, he fays, of more than the bare difcernment of Right 
and Wrong, or thecool judgment and determination of reafon 


concerning the natures of actions. We often fay of fome aéti- . 


ons, not only that they are rizht, but that they are amiable; and 
of others, not only that they are wrong, but odious, shocking, 
vile Every one muft fee, that thefe epithets denote the delight ; 
cr, on the contrary, the berror and deteffation felt by ourfelves 5 
and, confequently, fignify not any real qualities of actions, but 
the effec?s inus, or the particular pleafure and pain attending the 
contemplation of them, 
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What now is the true account and original of thefe perceptis 
ons? Muft they not arife entirely from an original, arbitrary 
ftructure of our minds, by which certain objects, when obfery. 
ed, are rendered the occafions of certain fenfations and affeéi. 
ons? Andthus, are we not, here at leaff, under a neceffitay of 
recufring to a fenfe? Can there be any connection, except 
what arifes from pofitive conftitution, or the good pleafure of 
our Maker, between any objects and particular modifications of 
pleafure and pain in the perceiving mind? 


Our author anfwers, there may be fuch a conneétion; and, 
he thinks, there is fuch a connection in many inftances; and 
particularly in that before us. Such are the natures of certain 
actions, we.are told, that, when perceived, as they are, bya 
reafonable Being, there muft refult in him certain emotions and 
affections. It is not, indeed, plainer, Mr. Price fays, that, in 
any inftances, there are correfpoudencies and connections of 
things among themielves; or that one motion has a tendency 
to produce another; than it is, that virtue is naturally adapted 
to pleafe every obferving mind, and to promote the happinels of 
the world ; and vice the contrary.—I cannot perceive an action to 
be right, without approving it; or approve it, without being con- 
fcious of fome degree of /atisfadétion and complacency. I cannot 
perceive an action to be wrong, without di/approving it, or difap- 
prove it without being dz/plea/ed with it. Right actions then, as 
fuch, mutt be grateful, and wrong ones ungrateful tous. The one 
mutt appear amiable, and the other unamtable and ba/e.—Good- 
nefs, Faithfulnefs, Juftice, and Gratitude, on the one hand; 
and Cruelty, Treachery, Injuftice, and Ingratitude on the other, 
are oppofites, and cannot appear alike, or convey like fenfations 
to any mind. Qn all who can perceive and compare them, they 
muft have oppofite effects: The fir? muft be liked, the. /af 
difliked; the firft muft be loved, the laft hated. Nor can the 
contrary be afferted, or thefe fentiments fuppofed to be reverfed, 
without a contradiction. To behold Virtue, is to admire her. 
To behold her as fhe is, in her intrinfic and compleat import- 
ance, dignity, and excellence, is to poflefs fupreme affection 
for her. On the contrary, to perceive Vice, is the very fame as 
to blame and condemn; to perceive it in its naked form and mae 
lignity, is to dread and deteft it above all things. 


© What has been faid,’ continues our Author, ‘ is not alone 
¢ fufficient to account for all the kinds and degrees of affection 
© we feel in our minds, with refpect to Virtue and Vice. In 
© fome fuperior beings, it is poffible, it may be the whole ac- 
© count; but, inus, the intellectual faculty is yet in its infancy. 
‘© The loweft degrees of it are, indeed, fufficient to difcover 
* moral diftinéions in general; becaufe thefe, in their capital 
¢ braachesy 
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é branches, are felf-evident, and neceflarily connected with, or 
included in, the very ideas themfelves of certain a&tions and 
characters. ‘They muft therefore appear to all, who are ca- 
pable of making actions, and the natures of things, the ob- 
jels of their reflection. But the degree in which they ap- 
pear; theclearnefs, accuracy, force, and extent with which’ 
they are difcerned ; and, confequently, their effects and in- 
fluence, muft, fo far as the beings are confidered as purely in- 
tellizent, be in proportion to the ftrength and improvement 
of their rational faculties, and their acquaintance with truth, 
and the natures of things. 
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¢ From hence it will be obvious, what occafion there is, that 
s in men, the rational principle, or the intellectual difcernment of 
s right and wrong fhould be aided by fomewhat inftinétive.— 
¢ The dictates of mere reafon, which are always flow, calm, 
«and deliberate, would otherwife be frequently infufficient to 
 dire&t them, and much too weak for their government. This 
‘ will more plainly appear, upon confidering how many ftrong 
‘ paflions, and merely animal defires and appetites, the conditi- 
© on and circumftances in which we are placed, rendered necef- 
‘ fary for us; but which, from the nature of them, could not 
¢ but often draw us contrary to reafon, and interfere with its 
¢ di€tates. For thefe paffions and appetites, reafon alone, ten- 
« der and imperfect as it yetisin us, would not, certainly, bea 
« fufficient match. This is particularly true of us in our firft years ; 
« when our lower powers exert their full force, and reafon has 
« fcarcely unfolded itfelf, or wants cultivation and improvement 
c 
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by ufe, inftruction, and experience. How wifely then has 
our Maker provided fupplies to its imperfections in our prefent 
frame, and enforced our intellectual perceptions by a fuper- 
added fenfe; fo that now, what appears worthy and right, 
has a pofitive determination of our natures in its favour, and 
is made the obje&t of defire and delight, beyond what we 
fhould have otherwife felt; and Wrong, on the contrary, is 
made to excite additional fenfations of Averfion and Horror 
inus. Thus are we more effectually engaged to Virtue, and 
deterred from Vice; a due balance is preferved between the 
feveral parts of our conftitution ; weight and ardour are given 
to the perceptions of the underftanding, and its dictates 
properly feconded and fupported; which, elfe, would have 
been liable to be overpowered by every appetite and tendency 
of animal nature. 





© Upon the whole, it appears, I think, from what has been 

* faid in this, and the preceding chapters, that in contemplat- 
‘ ing the actions and affections of moral agents, we have both 
© a perception of the underflanding, and a feeling of the heart, ~ 
* that 
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‘ that the latter, or the effeéts in us accompanying our moraf 
* perceptions, are deducible from two fprings. They ‘partly 
‘ depend on the pofitive conftitution of our natures; but the 
© moft fteady and univerfal ground of them is, the effential con- 
‘ gruity or incongruity between object and faculty. 


€ Tt may be difficult in this, as well as in many other cafes, 
© to determine the precife limits between thefe two fources of 
© our mental feelings; and to fay how far the effects of the one 
© are blended with thofe of the other. It is undoubted, that 
© we fhould have felt and acted, in almoft every inftance, other- 
‘ wife than we now do, if the decifions and influence of Rea- 
© fou had been left entirely calm and unfupported ; nor is it eafy 
€ to imagine how pernicious the confequences of this would 
© have proved: For this reafon, and alfo becaufe we find, that 
« the fenfible and animal part of our natures is quite unaffected 
¢ in few or none of the operations of our minds; it cannot be 
¢ doubted, but that both the caufes I have mentioned, unite 
“ their influence: and the great queftion is, not. whether im- 
< planted determinations, fenfes, or inftinéts are, in any way, 
< concerned in morality, but whether a// is to be refolved into 
© them.’ 


In his third chapter, our Author takes into confideration the 
original of our affections in genera!, and efpecially of the two 
leading ones, /e/f love and benevolence; this being a fubject which 
has a near relation to thofe already examined, and to the defign 
of the work. ‘The defire of happinefs for ourfelves, he fays, 
arifes from the natures and neceffity of things. It is impoffible, 
but that creatures capable of pleafant and painful fenfations, 
fhould Jove and chufe the one, and diflike and avoid the other. 
No teing, who knows what happinefs and mifery are, can be 
fuppofed indifferent to them, without a plain contradiction. 
Pain is not a poffible object of defire; nor happinefs of averfion. 
No power whatever can caufe a creature in the agonies of tor- 
ture and mifery, to be plezfed with his ftate, to like it for itfelf, 
or to wifh to remain fo. Nor can any power caufe a creature 
rejoicing in blifs, to diflike his ftate, or be afraid of its conti- 
nuance. ‘Then only can thefe things happen, when pain can 
be agrecatle, and pleafure difagreeable; that is, when pain can 
be pleature, and pleafure pain, 


From hence Mr. Price infers, that itis, by no means, in ge- 
neral, an abfurd method of explaining our affections ; to derive 
them from the natures of things and of beings. To the pre- 
ference and defire of private happine/i by all beings, he fays, 
nothing more is requifite than to 4zow what itis. He endea- 
vours to fhew, that this is true likewife of public happinels, _ 
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that benevolence in fome degree is efential to intelligent Beings, 
as well as felf-love to /en/ible Beings. 


The fourth chapter treats of our ideas of good and ill defert* 
Tho’ thefe ideas, we are told, will be found to be really a fpecies 
of the ideas of Right and Wrong; yet, as they are commonly 
confidered and applied, there is this difference between them. 
The epithets, Right and Wrong are, with ftri@ propriety, ap- 
plied to actions themfelves ; but good and ill defert belong rather 
tothe agent, than his actions. It is the agent alone who is the 
fubject of happinefs or mifery; and, therefore, it is he alone 
that properly can be faid to de/erve thefe. 


Our Author thinks there is no great difficulty in determining, 
ingeneral, the nature and original of thefeideas. ‘They plain- 
ly fuppofe Virtue praétifed, or negleéted, and regard the treat- 
ment due to Beings in confequence of this. ‘They reprefent 
the propriety or fitnefs which we difcern, in making virtuous 
agents happy, and difcountenancing the vicious and corrupt. 
When we fay, a man deferves well, we mean, that his character 
is fuch, that we approve of fhewing him peculiar favour; or 
that it is right he fhould be happier than if he had been of another 
character. We cannot but love a virtuous agent, and defire his 
happinefs above that of others. Reafon determines at once, that 
he ought to be the better for his virtue; that he ought to be 
treated differently from others, and differently from the manner 
in which he himfelf would have been treated, had he been guil- 
ty, or only barely innocent.—A vicious Being, on the contrary, 
as fuch, we cannot but hate and condemn. Our concern for 
his happinefs is neceffarily, fo far, diminifhed; nor can any 
truth appear more clearly and felf-evidently to our minds, than 
that it is wrong he fhould profper in his wickednefs, or that hap- 
pinefs fhould be conferred onhim, in the fame manner, and to 
the fame degree, as it is on others of amiable characters ; or as 
it would have been conferred on himfelf, had he been righteous. 


Different characters require different treatment. Virtue af- 
fords a reafon for communicating additional happinefs to the 
agent; Viceis a reafon for withdrawing favour, or for punifh- 
ing. But in order further to explain this point, Mr. Price thinks 
it neceflary to obferve particularly, that the. whole foundation of 
the fentiments now mentioned, is by no means this ;—the ten- 
dency of Virtue to the happinefs of the world, and of Vice to 
its mifery; or the public utility of the one, and inutility of the 
other.— We have an smmediate approbation, he fays, of making 
the virtuous happy, and difcouraging the vicious, abftracted 
from all confequences.. He does not deny but that one thing of 
great 
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great importance, upon which is grounded the fitnefs of couris 
tenancing Virtue, and difcountenancing Vice, among reafons 
able Beings, is, the manifeft tendency of this to prevent mife- 
sy, and to preferve order and happinefs in the world. All that 

e afferts, is, that it is not the an/y thing that renders fuch a pto- 
cedure right; but that, fetting afide the confideration of what 
a public intereft would require, it would ftill, though with fome 
difference in the degrae and manner, remain right to make a 
diftin&tion between the lots and circumftances of the vittuous 
and vicious. Vice is of eféntial demerit, and Virtue in itfeif 
rewardable. : 


The reference of Morality to the Divine Nature; the reAi- 
tude of our Faculties, and the grounds of Belief, are the fubje&s 
treated of in the fifth chapter; after which our Author proceeds, 
in the fixth, to confider Fitue/s, Moral Obligation, and the va- 
rious forms of Expreffion, which have been ufed by different 
Writers in explaining Morality. Obligation to ation, and 
rightnefs of action, he obferves, are plainly coincident of 
identical ; fo far fo, that we cannot form a notion of the one, 
without taking in the other. This may appear to afy one, we 
are told, upon confidering what difference he can point out be- 
tween what is right, meet, or fitto be done, and what ought to 
be done. It isnot, indeed, plainer, that figure implies tomes 
thing figured, folidity refiftance, or an effect a caufe, than it 
is that rightne/s implies ob/igatorine/s. And as eafily can we con- 
ceive of figure without extenfion, motion without a change of 
place, or any the greateft abfurdity ; as that it can be fit for us 
to do a thing, and yet that it may not be what we /hould do, 
what it is our duty to do, or what we are under an obligation to 
do... Right, fit, ought, fhould, duty, obligation, according to 
our Author, convey ideas neceflarily implying or including one 
another. ) 


From hence he infers, firft, that Virtue, as fuch, has areal, 
full, obligatory power, antecedently to all pofitive laws or fanc- 
tions, and independently of all will and power; for obligation 
is involved in the very nature of it. ‘To affirm, that the per- 
formance of that, which, to omit, would be wrong, is not ob- 
ligatory, unlefs conducive to private good, or enjoined by a fu- 
peribr power, is amanifeft contradiGtion. *Tis to fay, that it is 
not true, that a thing is what it is; whatis juft, ‘ult ; or that 
we are obliged to do what we ought to do; nal it be the object 
of acommand, or, in fome meafure, privately ufetul.—He in- 
fers, fecondly, that redc?itude is a law, as well as a rule to us; 
that it not only directs, but binds all, as far as it is perceived. 
It is the. fir? and fupreme law, to which all other laws owe their 


force, on which they depend, and in virtue of which alone they 


obliges 
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oblige. Itis an univerfal law. ‘The whole creation is ruled b 
it, It is the fource and guide of all the actions of the Deit 
himfelf, and on it his throne and government are founded. It is 
coeval with eternity; as unalterable as neceflary, evertafting 
truth ; as independent as the exiftence of God; and as facred, 
yenerable, and awful as his nature and perfeGions.—In the re- 
maining part of the chapter, the Reader will find many judici- 
ous reflections upon what has been advanced in regard to Obii- 
gation by other moral Writers. 


Three things yet remain to be confidered in relation to 
Virtue. Firft, To what particular courfe of action we give this 
name, or what are the chief heads of it. Secondly, What is 
the true principle or motive, from which a virtuous agent, as 
fuch, acts, ‘Thirdly, what is meant by the different degrees of 
Virtue, in different a@tions and characters, and how we efti- 
mate them. Each of thefe our Author examines, in the order 
in whioh they are propofed. 


In the laft chapter of his work, he applies his account of Mo- 
rality to the explication and proof of fome of the principal doc- 
trines and faéts of natural religion; particularly the moral at- 
tributes of God, his moral government, and a future ftate of 
rewards and punifhments. 


We have now given a general view of what is contained in 
this work; and from what we have faid, our Readers will be able 
to form a pretty juft idea of our Author’s feheme, which, like 
every other fcheme of morals, is, undoubtedly, attended with 
fome confiderable difficulties, and is, perhaps, incapable of be- 
ing placed in fo clear a light, as immediately to ftrike even the 
impartial Enquirer with conviction. Be this, however, as ic 
may, every candid Reader, who is acquainted with the fubject, 
will, we apprehend, readily allow that Mr. Price has treated it 
ina very judicious manner, and that his book is one of the moft 
| valuable performances we have upon the fubject. R 





The Canto added by Mapheus to Virgil’s twelve Books of neas, 
from the original Bombaftic, done into Englifh Hudibrafiic ; 
with Notes beneath, and Latin Text, in every other Page an- 
next. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Dodfley, 


J HIS diverting Rhimer, and double Rhimer, to be all of 
a piece, has given us his title-page, and his notes through- 

out, in the fame merry jigging numbers with the reft of his co- 
mic 
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mic tranflation, which really feems, on the whole, no bad Tra- 
vefty of Maphzus, or Maffei, who was a learned Italian Eccle- 
fiaftic, of the fifteenth century. 


_ This ingenious Italian muft have fuppofed the conclufion of 
the Aineid with the death of ‘Turnus.too abrupt,. by his making 
the nuptials of Aéneas and Lavinia, and the death of King La- 
tinus, the fubftance of his Supplement, which he concludes with 
the Apotheofis of Aineas. But notwithftanding this fupple- 
mental Book, or Canto, is not void of poetry, and is generally 
elegant, we may be allowed to fay of it, with regard to ‘the 
fiineid itfeli—fequitur non paffibus equis. On this account, per- 
haps, thofe feverer Critics who have cenfured Mr, Cotton’s 


‘Travefty, as making too free with the immortal Maro, may be 


a little more indulgent to the liberties our namelefs burlefque 
Tranflator takes with his Supplementer.* ‘The caution of Ho- 
race againft too verbal a tranflation, is humiouroufly prefixed to 
this work by way of motto, the application of it being, with 
propriety, fufficiently burlefque here. As the profefled purpofe 
of this {pecies of poetry is the humble merriment occafioned by 
a degrading contraft to the fublime fentiments and images, and 
to the lofty diction and numbers of epic Poets, we fhall firft pre- 
fent our Readers a Simile or two from this Travefty. Maphzus 
having compared the fatisfaction of Aineas on his putting an 
end to the war, and to the calamities and dangers of his Fol- 
lowers, by the death of Turnus, to the exultation of a Hen 
who has fuccefsfully repelled a Kite from her Chickens (in which 
we muft obferve the circumftances were intended to be compar- 
ed rather than the actors) our Poet has thus familiarifed this 
comparifon to his countrymen. 


As when a Coniiable invades 
A nelt of Covent-garden maids, 
‘Their pious mother whets her tongue, 
And raves and {wears in paflion flrong ; 
. Pats S 
7 At length a golden weapon trics, 
£1. Which conquers, and th’ affailant flies ; 
Then with her white-leg’d chicks within 
She vidt’ry celebrates in gin— 
féneas thus with cheering words 


A cordial to his friends alfords.— 


The original having compared the joy which the Sun and fine 
weather afford the Farmers, when they have long been prevent- 
ed from their neceflary labours by violent and unfeafonable rains, 
to the joy of the Rutilians on Aineas’s entry into Laurentum, 
to efpoufe Lavinia, and to eftablifh peace, this merry Tranf- 
fufer thus degrades it. 
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As Lawyers, when vacation comes, 
Sufpend their fuits, and fuck their thumbs ; ; 
But, on the long’d-for Term’s arrival, 

To Weftmintter the foxes drive all, 

Each other joy of coming fees, 

And with good ftore of Client geele: 

Ev'n thus as glad as glad could ‘be, 

Th’ Aufonians were that day to fee. 


Kisg Latinus having moralized (upon the firft news of the 
death of Turnus) on the cares and even plagues of a Crown, 
our Poet thus fhrewdly, yet ludicroufly, paraphrafes his re- 
flections. 


Nor necd folks envy us, God knows, 

Our drums, and trumpets, and fine cloaths, 
We've caufe fufficient to abhor ’em, 

We pay fo curfed dearly for ’em. 

Abroad we muft not walk alone, 

Or elfe we're pinn’d within the throne, 
While our ftate-nurfes guard us there, 

As children in the cacking chair, 

And fill our heads with ghofs and fprights, 
That will not let us leep a nights, 

Such is our envy'd royal lot, 


The blefied bargain Kings have got! 





His reproaching the memory of Turnus with the devaftation 
and unpeopling of Italy, is very humouroufly traveftied in the 
following veries. 


And what’s our gain by all our battles, 

But lofs of blood, and goods , and chattels ? 
Witnefs our houfes half in ruins, 

The fruits of your heroic doings ; 

Towns thinn’d of men, the wenches mifs ’em, 
Poor willing tits, and none to kils ’em. 
With human afhes fown the fieid 

Wil {carce a living harvett yield, 

Our ftock of people to recruit : 

And I can now do nothing to ’t, 

By age and toils of fat e diminifh’d, 


In faith the old man’s almoit finifh’d, 





To conclude this article with a fpecimen of that freedom with 
which this Tranflator treats his original, we fhall iclece fome lines, 
in both languages, from the fpeech of Venus to /Eneas, when 
the pyramidal flame or illumination had appeared on the head of 
Lavinia, foon after her marriage. 


Talia ja&tantem circumftetit aurea mater, 

Se Venerem confefla; almo & fic edidit ore. 
Gnate aniino pone hanc curam, et meliora cape Te 
Sigua dca, gaudenfque bonis fuccede fucuris, 


Rev. jhe, 1758. Mm Nunc 
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Nance tibi parta quies, nune meta extrema malorum: 
Nunc tandem optatam componunt fecula pacem. 
Nec flammam ad ceelos perlatam e vertice care 
Conjugis horrefce: at conftantem dirige mentem. 
Namgue ¢rit illa tuum celebri qu fangeine nomen, 
Trojanofque avéiura duces ad fidera mitret. 

Hac tibi magnanimos fublimi prole nepotes 
Conferet, egregiis totum gui jaudibus orbem 
Complebunt, totumgee fua virtute potentes 

Sub juga, victorefque trahent: quos gloria fummo 
Oceanum tranfgreffa ingens zquabit Olympo. 


Upon his making this petition, 
Pop, comes his mother’s apparition, 
He knows her by her carrot-irefles, 
And thus her By-blow the addreiles. 


For fhame, dear fon, leave off this whining, 
Think better of the Gods’ deiigning ; 
Iil-luck has ftretch’d its utmoft tether, 

Your ftorms are pall, ‘tis feted weather: 
Nor is that omen to be dreaded, 

Which made your wife appear light headed: 
That flame you faw fo lofty rife, 
Laviny’s off- pring fignifies 

For a bright iffue trom her quarters 

Shall fill the globe with tlars and garters, 
By land and {ea lord over Kings, 

And hold the world in leading itrings ; 
Till for their feats, at lenvth tranilated, 
With Gods, at leaft, they’re demi-rated. 
Thus father Jove. by flaming fign, 
Shews how your future race will thine. 


And thus have we defeated, in fome fenfe, our facetious Poet's 
affertion, ‘ That there was no eating his lines,’ (fee page 121) 
by making them at leaft a conducing caufe to the laudable exer- 
cife of maftication: neither are we ignorant that a merry cou- 
plet has often contributed to the other glafs. Befides, as this 
droll {pecies of poetry rarely occurs in our language, and affords a 
momentary laugh and titilla%on to many Readers, we have ex- 
tended this article on it as a variety, which we hope will be 
otherwife entertaining, and muft certainly be very pardonable, 
from the judgment of an excellent Critic both in living and 





Si fine amore jocifque 


Nil eft vivendum, vivas in amore jocifque. i.e. 


i. €. 
If life, depriv’d of love and mirth’s, a pain, 
Why, love and laugh,’ and laugh and love again. 
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The Management of the Gout. By a Phyfician, from his own 
Cafe. With the Virtues of an Eneliph Plant, Bord: anay not re- 
garded in the prefent Pradtice; but fafe and cffctlual in alles 
viating that Difeafe. 8vo. 138.64. Baldwin. 


F the root of the woolly headed Burdock, the medicine re- 

commended here, wil! really foften the agony of the fits of 
the gout; improve the health of the intervals, and, perdaps, 
proiong them, which the Author of this pampniet thinks he 
has experienced in his owa cafe; doubtle{s there is fome mee 
ritin the publication of it. A decoétion of this root, however, 
with the addition of Tartar of Vitriol, has been already re- 
commended in rheumatic complaints, (which are often related to 
this difeafe) and itands in the Edinburgh Dilpeniatory. 


The Author’s fuppofition, that the Gout [e’pecially if ap- 
pearing towards the decline of life and vi: cour is not certainly 
curable by any thing hitherto difcovered, is fufliciently experi- 
enced; notwithftanding the partial fucce!s of a late famous com- 
pofition in fome artnritic habits, which has not feldom difagreed 
with others: and, indeed, after our Author’s utmo{t commen- 
dation of this medicine (of which he makes his breakfaft and 
fupper, with the addition of a litile milk) we are only to 
confider it as a mitigator of the difeafe; and that in conjuncti- 
on with an abftinence from wine, beef, pork, and falmon. The 
allowance of venery in the Gout, is difcufled in a particular 
chapter, and, upon the whole, in a manner fo reafonable, that 
any married Arthritic, who has not outlived that natural inclina- 
tion, nor that natural vigour neceflary to a gr atification of it, 
can fcarcely err in regulating his conduct, in this refpect, by 
the advice it cont.tns. 


In the chapter which treats of difcharging the chalky matter 
of the Gout by urine, he recommends a double do‘e of the Bar- 
dana, which, he obferves, has done great things ; adding, that 
no ill can attend it, and that the hope of advantage is rational 
and juft.—On this head we fhall take leave to obferve, that this 
increafe of the dofe of Burdock, will be moft fealonable, when. 
ever achalky fediment in the urine fha!] evince the critical dif- 
charge of gouty matter by the urinary paflages. Of this we 
have pofitively feen a moft convincing inftance, where the urine 
being difcharged very pientifuily (tho’ with a fenfible heat and 
ftimulation) depofited avery confiderable proportion of a creta- 
ceous fediment; which beiag feparated by filtring, and dried, 
had the fame confiftence, and ‘hall ced exact! ly as gout-ftones io, 
The fame perfon, at another time, after the ufual fymptoms of 
an approapbing gouty paroxy'm, was feized with a fpontaneous 
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white flux, which continued about feven days, without any fe. 
ver, and entirely prevented the fit: but the folution of it by 
urine, tho’ equally compleat, was accomplifhed within forty- 
eight hours, at the moft. The diuretic powers of this medicine, 
as well as of its feed, have been long acknowleged ;_ but fuppo- 
fing Nature to incline to a perfect feparation of the matter, by 
an inflammation and tumour on the extremities, which makes 
itfelf both feen and felt, it feems rather advifable then to 
excite no evacuation that may interfere with her purpofe; and 
on the firft approach of gouty fymptoms, it feems prudent to 
difcover by what paflages fhe endeavours to relieve herfelf, be- 
fore Art attempts to relax or open any: the Patients or Phy- 
ficians who imagine their own counfel and conduct more fa- 
gacious than her’s, generally having caufe to repent of 
their vain temerity. Befides, before fhe has prepared fome 
matter for a difcharge, any evacuation is as ablurd as the 
prefering another to that fhe had effected, would have been; 
beth theie Aphorifms of Hippocrates, ia fuch circumftances, 
being equally agreeable to reafon and to experience. What | 
can be thought then of aay attempt to cure the Gout, like ano- 

ther inflammation, with repeated bleeding and purging? What 

fo contrary toan adequate oblervance of Nature? fo repugnant 

to the moft effential principles of healing? 





2) 


Our gouty Author having exultcd too imprudently on his fup- 
pofition of the fuperior faculties and endowments of thofe who 
are fubject to the Gout; and a few occafional inflances of his bota- 
nical reading having concurred with that, and fomeother circum- 
ftances, to point out the real Author of this pamphlet, (who af- 
fumes the name of George Crine*, M. D.) it might appear fa- 
fhionable, from thence, tocontider the produétion in a very tri- 
vial light: but as we conceive our duty to confift rather in a 
juit reprefentation of books, than in a difquifition about 
their Authors, we acknowlege, that this pamphlet afforded 
us fome entertainment and fatisfaction. The diction is 
eafy and perfpicuous, the ftyle generally agreeable, and lefs 
abounding with a ftudied quaintnefs and affected laconicifm 
than fome other pieces of this manifold Author. The fubject 
is interefting to many more than he confines it to, Wits and 
Dunces, State'men and Aldermen, being promifcuoufly affected 
withit. ‘he medicine and regimen here recommendcd feem 
very generally fafe; we heartily with they may prove as effec- 
tual; and we think the pamphlet reaily deierves the perufal of 


~ 


thofe who are afflicted with the Gout. 





* This name (‘roma Greek etymology) feems to contain a complie 
ment of the Author io himieit: a very pregnant circumfaace! 
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AColleétion of Poems. Vols.V. and VI. 12mo. 6s. Dodfley. 


R. Dodfley, to whom the Lovers of Poetry are great- 

ly obliged for this elegant and valuable Mifcellany, in- 
forms us, in an Advertifement at the end of the fixth volume,— 
That having now, by the advice and afliftance of his friends, 
brought this Collection to a competent fize, it has been 
thought proper that the further progrefs of its growth fhould here 
be ftopped. 


This Collection, therefore,’ is compleated in fix volumes ; 
and, perhaps, a more excellent Mifcellany is not to be met with 
in any language: for though the pieces of which it confifts are 
not all equally valuable, yet the number of thofe which cannot 
fail of proving highly acceptable to Readers of true judgment, 
and tafte, is fo confiderable, that, we fancy, very few who are 
poflefled of the whole, will repent their purchafe. 


Among the names of thofe whofe pieces have chiefly contri- 
buted to hll the two volumes now before us.. we find Mr. Shen- 
ftone, Mr. Merrick, Mr. William Whitehead, Mr. Denton,. 
Dr. Akenfide, Mr. Jennyns, Mr. Cole, Mr. Scoti of Ipfwich, 
Dr. Lifle, Mifs Carter, Mr. Alfop, Mr, Marriot, Mr. Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Mafon, and Mr. Gray; befides many others, wholly 
fupprefied, or denoted only by Initial Letters, Aftcrifks, or Dafhes, 
and affixed to pieces on the merit of which, we apprehend, theie 
Authors might fafely have rifked the credit of their names at 
length. 


As a mere expanded Advertifement of this publication might 
be thought to convey but little entertainment to our Readers; and 
would, indeed, fail of anfwering every purpofe of a Review, we 
fhall clofe the article with a tranfcript of two of Mr. Shen- 
ftone’s elegant and truly poetical pieces; the firft, entitled, An 
Ope to HEALTH; the fecond, An irregular Ope after Sick- 
WESS, 

O Health, capricious maid! 
Why dott thou fhun my peaceful bow’r, 
Where I had hope to fhare thy pow’s, 
And blefs thy lafting aid ? 


Since thou, alas! art flown, 
It ’vails not whether Mufe or Grace, 
With tempting fmile, frequent the place: 
I figh for thee alone. 


Age not forbids thy flay; 
Thou yet might'it aé the friendly part; 
Thou yet m}; ohe ft raife this languid heart ; 
Why freed fo {wift away ? 
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A Colleftion of Pocms. 


Theu fcorn’tt the city-air ; 
J breathe freth gales o’er furrow'd ground, 
Yet taft not thou my wilhes crown’d, 

O falfe ! O partial fair! 


J p'unge into the wave ; 
And tho” with pureft hands f raife 
A rural altar to thy praife, 

Tiou wilt not deign to fave, 


Amid my well-known grove, 
Where mineral fountains vainly bear 
Thy boafted name, and titles fair, 

Why fcorns thy foot to rove? 


Thou hear’it the fportfman’s claim ; 
En.bling dim, with idle noife, 
To drown the Mufe’s melting voice, 
And fright the timorous game. 


Is Thought thy foe? adicu 
Ye midnight lamps! ye curious tomes! 
Mince eye o’er hill and valley roams, 
And deals no more with you, 


Is it the Clime you flee? 
Yct 'midtt his anremitting fnows, 
The poor Laponian’s bo!om glows ; 
Acd Shares bright rays from thee. 


There was, there was a time, 
W ? Sai e *d h thie 

hen tho’ I fcorn'd thy guardian care, 
Nor made a vew, nor faid a pray’r, 

It did not rue the crime. 


Who then more bleft than me? 
When the glad fchool-bay’s taf was done, 
And forth, with jecund {pright, I ran 
To freedom, and to glee! 


How jovial then the day! 
What fince have all my labours found, 
Thus climbing life, to gaze around, 
That can thy lefs repay ? 


Wert thou, alas! bat kind, 
Methinks no frown that Fortune wears, 
Nor leffen'd hepes, nor growing Cares, 

Could fink my chearful mind. 


Whate’er my flars include ; 
What other brealts convert to pain, 
My towering mind fhould foon difdain, 
Should {corne——Ingratitude ! 
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A Colleétion of Poems. 


Repair this mouldering cell, 
And bleft wich objeéts found ar home, 
And envying none their fairer dome, 
How pleas’d my foul fhould dwell ! 


Temperance fhould guard the doors 5 
From room to room fhould memory ftray, 
And, ranging all in neat array, 

Enjoy her plealing flores 











































There let them ret unknown, 
The types of many a pleafing fcene ; 
But to preferve them bright or clean, 
Ts thine, fair Queen! alone. 


An irregular Ove after Sicknefi, 1749, 


Melius, cum vercrit ipfa, canemns. 


I, 


Too long a ftranger to repofe, 
At length from pain’s abhorred couch I rofe, 
And wander’d forth alone; 
To court once more the balmy breeze, 
] And catch the verdure of the trees, 
Ere yet their charms were flown. 


if. 


’T was from a bank with panfies pay, 
I hail’d once more the chearful day, 
The fun’s forgotten beams : 
O fun! how pleafing were thy rays, 
Refl:cted from the polith’d face 
Of yon refulgent ttreams ! 


Hil. 


Rais’d by the fcene, my feeble tongue 
Effay’d again the fweets of fong : 

And thus io feeble ftrains and flow, 
The loit’sing numbers ’gan to flow. 


IV. 


‘ Come, gentle air! my languid imbs reftore, 
‘ And bid me welcome from the Stygtan fhore: 

* For fure I heard the tender fighs, 

* I feem’d to join the plaintive cries 
Of haplefs youths, who through the myrtle grove 
Bewail for ever their unfinifh’d love : 

‘*.To that unjoyous clime, 
‘ Torn from the fight of thefe etherial ties ; 
* Debarr’d the luftre of their Delia’s eyes; 


« And banifh’d in their prime, 
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536 A Colleétion of Poems. 


V. 


* Come, gentlz air! and, while the thickets bloom, 
* Convey the jafmin’s breath divine, 
‘ Convey the wood-bine’s rich perfume, 
‘ Nor fpzre the fweet-!eaft eglantine. 
¢ And may’it thou fhun the rugged ftorm 
‘ Till healch her wonted charms explain, 
‘ With rural pleafure in her train, 
‘ To greet me in her faireft form, 
¢ While from this lofty mount I view 
‘ The fons of earth, the vulgar crew, 
* Anxious for futile gains beneath me ftray, 
* And ieck with erring ilep contentment’s obvious way, 
VI. 
* Come, gentle air! and thou celeftial mufe, 
‘ Thy genial flame infufe ; 
‘ Enough to lend a penfive bofom aid, 
‘ And gild recirement’s gloomy fhade ; 
‘ Enough to rear fach ruttic lays 
* As foes may flight, but partial friends wil! praife,” 


Vil. 


The gentle air allow’d my claim ; 

And, more to chear my drcoping frame, 
She mix’d the balm of opening flowers ; 
Such as the bee, with chymic powers, 
From Hybla’s fragrant hill inhales, 

Or fcent Sabea’s blooming vales. | 





But ah! the nymphs that heal the penfive mind, 
By prefcripts more refin’d, 
Negle& their votary’s anxious moan ; 
Oh, how fhould they relieve ?—the mufes all were flown, 


Vill. 


By flow’ry plain, or woodland fhades, 
I fondly fought the charming maids ; 
By woodland fhades, or flow’ry plain, 
I fought them, faithlefs maids! in vain! 
When lo! in happier hour, 
I leave behind my native mead, 
To range where zcal and friendthip lead, 
To vifit *****'s honour’d bower, 
Ah foolifh man! to feek the tuneful maids 
On other plains, or near lefs verdant fhades ; 


IX. 


Scarce have my footfteps prefs'd the favour’d ground, 
When founds etheriel itrike my ear ; 
At once celeftial forms appear ; 

My fugitives are found } 


























































A Collection of Poems, 


The mufes Jere attune their lyres, 
Ah partial! with unwonted fires; 
Here, hand in hand, with carelefs mien, 
The fportive graces trip the green. 


X. 
But whilft I wander’d o’er a {cene fo fair, 
Too well at one furvey I trace, 
How every Mufe, and every Grace, 
*, Had long employ’d their care. 
Pdi: not a ftone enrich’d with lively ftain, 
Blooms not a flow’r amid the vernal ftore, 
Falls not a plume on India’s diftant plain, 
Glows not a fhell on Adria’s rocky fhore, 
But torn methought' from native lands or feas, 
From their arrangement, gain frefh pow’r to pleafe. 


XI. 


And fome had bent the wildering maze, 
Bedeckt with every fhrub that blows ; 
And fome entwin’d the willing fprays, 
To fhield th’ illuftrious Dame’s repofe : 
Others had grac’d the fprightly dome, 
And taught the portrait where to glow; 
Others arrang’d the curious tome; 
Or ’mid the decorated fpace, 
Affign’d the laurel’d buft a place, 
And given to learning all the pomp of fhow: 
And now from every tafk withdrawn, 
They met and frifk’d it o’er the lawn. 


XII: 


Ah! woe is me, faid I; 
And ***’s hilly circuit heard my cry, 
Have I for this, with labour ftrove, 
And lavifh’d all my little ftore 
To fence for you my fhady grove, 
And fcollop every winding fhore ; 
And fringe with every purple rofe, 
The faphire ttream that down my valley flows? 


XIII. 


Ah! lovely treacherous maids! 
To quit unfeen my votive fhades, 
When pale difeafe, and torturing pain 
Had torn me from the breezy plain, 
And toa reftlefs couch confin’d, 

ho ne’er your wonted tafks declin’d. 
She needs not your officious aid 
To {well the fong, or plan the fhade ; 
By genuine Fancy fir’d, 


i il tt im 


- 
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NeviLie’s Lnitatious of Horace. 


Her native genius guides her hand, 
And while fhe marks the fage command, 
More lovely fcenes her fkil! fhall raile, 
Her lyre refound with nobler lays 
~ ‘Van ever you infpir’d. 
Thus I my rage and grief difplay ; 
But vainly blame, and vainly mourn, 
Nor will a Grace or Mufe return 

Till Lux sorovueu lead the way. 
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Imitations of Horace. By Thomas Neville, 4. MM. Fellow of 
Fefus College, Cambridge. 12mo0. 28, Dodfley, &e. 


OME of thefe imitations have been printed fingly, and were _ 
x ) feverally mentioned in the Review, at their refpective times 
of publication. The whole are taken from the firft and fecond 
books of Horace’s Satires, and from the firft book of his Epiftles; 
amounting altogether, in this volume, to four fatires, and ten 
epiftles. Were we to characterize them in the moft fummary 
manner, we fhould call them agreeable and elegant imitations, 
‘They are at the fame tyme very free and digreffive ones, and feem 
rather toafpire at catching alucky and refembling glance and man- 
ner of the original, now and then, than at tranfcribing all its fea- 
tures andexpreffion. In this light, thefe Imitations may be con- 
trafted toMr.Francis’s clofeverfion: and poffibly, uponthewhole, 
there may be fomething morefprightly and graceful in this liberal 
manner of imitating, than there would be in a verbal and more 
exact tranflation, whichdoes not feem to have been the fort mot 
to Horace’s own tafte. Indeed Mr. Neville appears to have 
confidered, how that great judge of men and manners would 
have exprefled himfelf in regard to our modern ones, if he had 
lived in our time and country, and wrote in our language. This, 
we imagine, was no bad defign, and we think him often happy 
in the execution of it; but never more fo, than when he moft 
refembles Mr. Pope in thofe fpirited and excellent applications of 
the original, which he calls fomething like Horace. And our Au- 
thor, in fome inftances, fo nearly refembles him, thatwe imagined, 
on our firft perufal of thefe Imitations, we had met with a few of 
Mr.Pope’s lines here and there amongft Mr.Neville’s. Doubtlefs, 
where he has prefixed any of his friends names to thefe epiftles, 
he has found, or fuppofed, fome fimilarity between their cha- 
racters, and thofe to whom the originals were addreffed :_ which 
circumiftance, being obferved, mui{t have increafed the propriety 











































of our Author’s addrefling fuch friends with the like a 
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In fact, our Englifh Bard feems to partake both of the candour 
gid judgment of the Latin Poet, in the occafional compliments 
he makes to fome modern characters; and in the reproof with 
which he laughs at others; though he exprefly names but very 
few whom he ridicules. We could only have wifhed, that a 
man of fo fair a character as Mr. Beard had not been involved in 
that common objection made to good fingers, of their being only 
with great importunity, or not at all, prevailed upon to oblige 
their admirers with their melody ; (from which affetation he is 
allowed to be entirely free) and that he had not been fo difre- 
foectfully mentioned as the loweft of a clafs in which has ac- 
quired fo much reputation. But as his name unfortunately 
rhimed with derd, there is, we hope, more of accident than inten- 
tion in the following patiage : 


A fau't there is, for which the tuneful herd 

Are fam‘d, from Farinelli down to Beard. 

Prefs them, you'd think they never would fing more; 
Unafk’d, no hints can teach them to give o’er. 


Having thus fubfcribed to the general merit of thefe Imitations, 
we muft admit, that many admirers of Horace will approve our 
Author the lefs, for his contracting, fometimes too freely, his 
imitation of fome very poetical lines and philofophical reflections ; 
which he certainly might have diffufed in a more pleafing man- 
ner, by rendering them jufter to Horace. For inftance, in the 
following lines of the twelfth epiftle. 


Cum tu inter fcabiem tantam & contagia lucri, 

Nil parvi fapias, et adhuc fublimia cures : 

Qu mare compeicant caufe ; quid temperat annum : 
Stellz {ponte fua, juffane vagentur et errent ; 

Quid premat obfcurum lunz, quid proferat orbem ; 
Quid velit & poflit reram concordia difcors ;— 
Verum feu pifces, feu porrum & cxpe trucidas.— 


The fubfequent Englith verfes, fuppofed to imitate, or glance 
the neareft at them, are as follows. 


’Tis that preferment nothing real brings, 
And temperance {oars above all earthly things. 
For modeft merit need we longer roam 
Abroad, when fuch examples fhine at home; 
Or call that virtue only, which appears 
At the dim diftance of three hundred years ? 
sut, whether ftudy your retirement: grace, 
Or books to thoughts of canonry give place, &c. 


Now thefe lines, though little faulty in themfelves, feem too 
remote and digreffive from Horace, and rather fomewhat deprefs 
than imitate him: and yet it may be replied, perhaps, that the 


Englith being better acquainted with aftronomy than the antient 


Romans, this paflage was lefs proper for a direét modern appli- 





cation, 
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cation. The conclufion of the fame epiftle is more happily imi- 
tated and modernized, 


Ne tamen ignores quo fit Romana Joco res ; 
Cantaber Agrippx, Claudi virtute Neronis 
Armenius cecidit: Jus imperiumque Phraates 
Czxfaris accepit, genibus minor :— 

To fay one word of what the world’s about, 
* is in place, and * is juft turn’d out: 
Threats of invafion fill all hearts with fears, 
And fet our patriot-ftatefmen by the ears : 
France uncontroul’d reaps laurels in the Weft ; 
Our Chiefs—compaffion bids me hide the reft. 


As we could not boaft of great crops and plenty lately, the 
Imitator has judicioufly avoided any allufion to the 


Aurea fruges 





Tializ pleno diffudit copia cornu. 


After the above ftri€ture, which cannot offend a Writer, 
whofe excellent tafte muft have been difgufted with implicit ap- 
probation, we might cite many paflages from the‘e imitations, in 
proof of their merit and elegance; but we fhall content our- 
{elves with tranfcribing the third epiftle of the firft book, which 
is a fhort one, and happens to be exactly of the fame number of 
lines with the original. 


You! whom all places in their turns delight, 
Say, whither do you next dire& your flight ? 
To town? tocountry? or do you repair, 
To flutter at Brighthelmftone with the Fair ? 
Will nothing from the prefs this feafon fteal, 
To give the nibblers of thefe times a meal ? 
Can Mafon days of Gothic darknefs grace, 
And not to railings roufe the fnarling race, 
Ma(on, who creeps not with low fons of rhyme, 
But on Pindaric pinions foars fublime ? 

Sleeps he? or does he meditate again 

To rival Athens in the tragic flrain ; 

Or, kindling with a ray of purer fire, 

To holicl raptures wake the Britifh lyre? 


Does Celfus ftill a war with reafon wage, 
And fpread French tinfel o’er his pilfer’d page? 
How fhall we titter at this flutt’ring jay, 

When his bright plumes fall one by one aways 
When cruel critics cull each glitt’ring line, 
And give it back to Boileau and Raciue! 

Or fay, what fweets invite your roving mufe? 
You want not genius, but the will to ufe; 
Sure in whate’er you do to win applaufe; 


Whether you lend a polith to the laws, 
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The laft War of the Beafts. 


To culprit clowns explain what's juft and fit, 
Or charm the circle with a flow of wit. 

Go! the cold lenitives of care refign ; 

Go! while you may, wear wifdom’s wresth divine; 
For this all toil, who fhine, or e’er have fhone, 
Friends to mankind’s true int’refts, or their own. 
Sprinkle an anecdote or two of itate : 

Has union heal’d the bick’rings of the Great ? 

Or does court-policy drop baliam o’er 

The wound, that clofes, but to gape the more ? 
Howe'er that be, fome comfort we mutt feel, 

While wakes one patriot for the public weal. 


K 





The laft War of the Beafts. A Fable.. To ferve for the Hiftary 
of the Eighteenth Century. In two Parts. Tranflated from 
the original French of the Author of means Svo. 35. 
fewed. Seyffert. 


*HIS entertaining Writer has given us a fabulous hiftory, 
in which the purfuits and follies of moft of the European 
powers, are reprefented in the ftrong light of ridicule. 


The different nations are thus characterized.—‘ The Lion,’ 
fys our Author, ° was noble, generous, and ftrong; but he was 
‘alfo vain, arrogant, and outrageous. ‘The Leopard was pof- 
‘ fefled of equal ftrength, and equal dignity ; but he was fo in- 
‘famed with love of liberty, that he was fay age and untrac- 
‘table; too fierce to endure even an equal. ‘The Camel was 
‘laborious; but of a heavy difpofition, and of a mercenary 
‘mind. The Elephant had a thoufand valuable qualities; his 
‘ worft fault was his heavy figure. The encumbrance of flefh 
‘had almoft buried in him the gifts of nature, and often fhewed 
‘him in the light of ridicule. The Bear was friendly, and of 
‘a buly difpofition; but oftentatious, ill calculated for enter- 
prizes, and obftinate in his purpofes. “The Wolf was brave, 
and difficult to be refifted ; but he was naturally cruel, always 
‘in the extremes of diffidence or rafhnefs. Of this creature 
‘ there were many kinds; as alfo of the Bears. “The Horfe was 
‘ ufeful and agreeable; but too haughty: his ftrength could 
‘never anfwer to his pride. “The Dog was faithful, affiduous, 
‘ and vigilant ; but furious, and diffcultly managed. “The Fox 
* was wife yan politic, but difhonelt; full of tricks and frauds; 
acheat, and an impoftor, who could ufe the loweft artifices. 
Thefe creatures peopled a vaft corner of the foreft, which their 
* anceftors had fome ages before conquered: the fe, their an- 
‘ ceftors, had united courage, with the other qualities inherited 
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¢ by their defcendants. As they were mixed with feveral other 
© kinds of animals, they differed from one another in many lefler 
¢ refpects; but the national character was always nredominant, 
¢ They were diltinguifhed according to thele accidents by par- 
© ticular names. 


¢ That peculiar kind known by the name of Beavers, were 
¢ the moit efteemed: thefe were fpirited and induftrious; but 
¢ if they were ufeful to the public by their talents, they were not 
¢ lefs dangerous from the levity of their tempers. Their incon- 
¢ ftancy became mifchievous, by the jealouly and diftruft which 
¢ were ip’ confequences. 


¢ The Dromedary, honeft, and free, and ferviceable; was 
« yet haughty, wrong-headed, and aukward, 


‘¢ The Tyger, whofe character never was juftly known till 
€ this great period, under the prefent perilous circumftance, dif- 

« played a genius equally great and fingular: he had colleéted 
¢ in himfelf all the good qualities of the other creatures ; and 
© could command alfo their worft. One or the other of thefe he 
¢ employed as his affairs required, and his reigning quality was 
¢ difcernment.’ 


Perhaps our Readers will not be pleafed to find the Lion ap- 
propriated to the French, and the Leonard to the Enelifh. And 
certainly had not the Writer been of the l'rench nation, he would 
have found, that the Leopard was more defcriptive of his motley 
countrymen: and that the King of Beafts was more fuitable to 
the {trong and generous Briton. But it mutt be allowed, that, 
by the Tyg er, the character of the heroic King of Prufiia, iS, 
in few lincs, marked in the moft {trong and lively colours. 


The American conteft between us and France, is defcribed 
with great propriety and humour. £ The favage creatures,’ 
(meaning the Indians) fays the Writer, ¢ commonly followed the 
© fortune of their new mafters, whether conquerors or con- 


© quered ; and they became conitantly the flaves of that nation 
© which had fubdued the other. 


¢ The Leopards found vaft difadvantages in thefe changes. 
¢ They were as jealous of an unbounded authority among others, 
¢ asof equality among themfelves. It feemed, that they defigned 
€ to claim among the creatures, an suckle right to liberty. 
© The Lions, on the other hand, fixed in their antient habita- 
© tion, fought only to lighten the chains with which they had 
© loaded the natives of the New Foreft’ (meaning America). 
¢ Their generofity led them to attempt the procuring for others 
© thofe benefits which they did not enjoy themfelves. 


‘ The 
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© The Savages felt the difference of thefe two degrees of fub- 
¢ jection, and attached themfelves to the Lions. 


« The Leopards, -offended at this choice the natives made for 
¢ placing their good-will, far from attempting to gain their friend- 
¢ thip by deferving it, drew their hatred more and more upon 
‘them. Thefe who had condemned the cruelty of the Horfes,” 
(meaning the Spaniards) ‘ now imitated it: they feta price upon 
‘ the heads * of thofe creatures who had preferred the Lions to 
‘them: but if they fometimes forced their tongues by this 
‘ means to diffimulation, they rendered their hearts irreconci- 
‘Jable. The ftrongeft of all averfion is always that which is 
‘ founded on conftraint. 


‘ I have obferved, that the New Foreft was always the fcene 
¢ of rage and blood among the creatures, when they commenced 
¢ war in the Old. When they made peace, their poffeffions in 
‘ this place became of confequence a confiderable article in the 
‘ treaties. After the war commenced for giving a King to the 
‘ Horfes, the Beafts, in full aflembly, made that famous article 
‘ of peace, which has been the fource of the war. It was con- 
‘ ceived in thefe terms: ‘* The King of the Lions yields to the 
« Leopards the Ifle of Gridelin; the field of twelve hundred 
“ paces, or of one thoufand and two hundred paces, according 
“ to the antient admeafurement: as alfo the green Hut; and, 
“ in general, every thing that belongs to the places thus yielded 
“up; there to feed and drink without ever being difturbed by 
“ the Lions, who fhall not come within one hundred paces of 
“ thefe territories, meafuring from the hill towards the left; the 
“ King of the Lions transferring to the Leopards all the rights 
“ his fubjects may have acquired there, by what means foever 
“ they were obtained.” 


The memorials of the Commiffaries appointed by both na- 
tions to adjuft the limits of Nova Scotia, are pleafantly bur- 
le(qued in the following conference. 


‘ After a vaft deal of cavil and conteftation, the two nations 
‘ agreed, that they would, in a moft folemn manner, meafure 
‘ the field together ; and, that to this purpofe, each of the two 
‘Kings fhould fend his furveyor to the place. The day was 
‘ fixed, the Lions and the Leopards met: but what furprize 
‘ and aftonifhment did they mutually exprefs, when they faw the 
‘ furveyors the two kingdoms had fent tothem! On the part of 
* the Lions, appeared the Tortoife; and for the Leopards, the 
‘Hare. What! faid the Leopards, is the field to be furveyed 


* The Author is aZion. I think his countrymen began this 
practice. 
* and 
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and meafured T ortoife-fafhion? Are the twelve hundred naceg 
to be the fteps of a Tortoife! And you, replied the Lions, 
did you conceive, that under the name. of the one thoufand 
two hundred paces, we intended to give you thofe of a Hare? 
It is madnefs to propofe to us fuch afurveyor! The abfur- 
dity is your own, replied the Leopards ; look upon your own 
furveyor: it was a fine ceflion, truly, that of one thoufand 
two hundred fteps of a Tortoife! III language followed thefe 
mutual exclamations ; and even fome fparring blows were gi- 
ven on both fides: but here the matter refted ; they durft not 
proceed to extremities without the order of their Sovereigns,’ 


Our condu& at the opening of the war is defcribed, perhaps, 


with more feverity than jultice. ‘ Ihe tone of moderation which 
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the Leopards obferved in the Lions, was mif-conftrued by 
them. ‘They pretended that the Lions defired neither peace 
nor war; for that the firft would have deftroyed their preten- 
fions, and that they were not in a condition to make them 
good by the fecond; that in the mean time they exafperated 
the minds of the favage-beafts, whilft themfelves encreafed their 
huts and rafts. Provoked at length with the defigns they im- 
puted to them, deceived by their patience, excited by their own 
natural violence, they refolved to attack them, without giv- 
ing them any warning of their defign to attack them. ‘This 
procedure was entirely contrary to the cuftoms of the Beafts, 
who are ufed previouily to fend one another a polite compliment 
when they intend to tear one another to pieces; this they call, 
as well as we, @ declaration of war. 


¢ The council of the King of the Leopards, efteemed it fu- 
perfluous ; perhaps, in fact, it was fo. But it is always wrong 
to deviate from the common method of proceeding, when that 
which is preferred to it is not juftitied by the moft rapid and 
fhining fuccelles. 


¢ This fort of juftification was certainly in the power of the 
Leopards. They were inexcufable for not having availed 
themfelves of all the advantages they had. The Lions were 
unprovided with rafts, and needed a great number to defend 
them. They were alfoin want of glow-worms. ‘The Leo- 
pards had abundance of both. ‘They fhould have made the 
moft of them, from the inftant they had refolved the ruin of 
the Lions; and not have hazarded the incurrence of the title of 
unjuft, without the profits of the inju/fice. On the contrary, 
they fought to add to it, full as fruitlefly, a yet more reproach- 
fullname. At the time that they might, with formidable for- 
ces, have crufhed their enemies, they harrafled them flowly, 
and undertook to deceive them. They have pretended, ee 
¢ this 
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€ this was no more than imitating them. But artifice fo ufeful 
© to the Lions, to whom it might give breathing-time, became 
* for that very reafon pernicious to the Leopards. Cunning is 
© only allowable to weaknefs and neceflity ; to force it is fhame- 
‘ ful and troublefome. ar 


¢ This grofs blunder of the Leopards has been attributed to 
« the avarice and inordinate grafp of the favourites of their King. 
© It was rather that fpirit of vertigo, which the fage had breath- 
* ed into the animals, that had taken pofleffion of the Leopards, 
‘ as it afterwards did of the Lions. At that time thefe fuffered 
‘ themfelves to be robbed, devoured, torn to pieces, without de- 
‘ fending themfelves. ‘Their complaints had on the ears of the 
* Leopards the effect of the moft melodious mufic. ‘They. tri- 
‘ umphed, whenever they had ftrangled fome miferable Lion 
* coming to afk peace of them on his knees; or when they took 
* fome defencelefs raft, of which they divided the fpoil.’ 


The Writer very facetioufly fatirizes the ingratitude of the 


Queen of Hungary, and feems to have reprefented the principles. 


of the. court of Vienna, in their true and genuine colours. 
‘ The Leopards,’ fays he, ‘ gotit propofed to the Queen of the 
¢ Dromedaries and of the Bears, to join with them againft the 
¢ Lions: all reafons concurred to perfuade them, that fhe would 
© clofe with their propofal.; The Bears and the Dromedaries 
© had ever been friends to the Leopards, and enemies to the 
*Liofls. ‘The Queen owed every thing to the firft, they had 
* lately facrificed to her their blood, and even their glow- worms. 
© They had faved her from the claws of the Lions, whofe ab- 
* folute will it was, that fhe fhould not reach any length with her 
* neck, and that fhe fhould keep her head ftooping down. They 
* were much furprized at the anfwer fhe made them. 


‘© Gentlemen,” faid fhe, ‘* I wonder extremely at feeing you 
“¢ infift fo much on the juftice of your caufe, when you can reft. 
“© it upon your glow-worms. I have befides decided, that my 
“° allies muft always be in the right: but to become my ally, 
*© you muft begin to tear out of the Tyger’s clutches the fineft 
“* of all my fields. He would not hold it, if, in the laft war 
** you had proved ftronger than the Lions. Repair then your 
*¢ fault, or your misfortune, forI declare to you, that whilft 
“ the Tyger fhall graze the herb of my field, 1 cannot think 
“© of yours,” 


But though our Author’s peculiar talent feems to lie in the 
light vein of ridicule, yet we find many ferious fentiments in- 
terfperfed, which are worthy of the Philofopher and the Divine. 
Thus, fpeaking of the love of riches, which he very pleafantly 
Calls glow worms, he fays, * This fhining reptile was the object 

Rev. June, 1758. Na * of 
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of defire and adoration of all the Beafts. They preferred it 
to every thing, even to their’Sage. There were few amongtt, 
them that were not more taken up with the care of amaffing 
a great number of them, than with that of feeking the paths 
that led to the Mountain. Yet none of them durft confefs 
this way of thinking, from a very ftrange fort of fhame, fince 
it turned only upon the confeffion, and not upon the fenti- 
ment. This inward contradiction, which feems the cry of 
reafon, is a cruel fatire on the heart that experiences it, when 
all it feeks is to conceal what it ought rather to annihilate.’ 


Te . ee ee ee | 


The Writer very ftrongly ridicules our late party diffentions, 
makes a jeft of the convention figned laft year by the Hanove- 
rians, and of our unfortunate expedition to Rochefort. Upon 
the whole, this work is in general fprightly and amufing. It 
bears ftrong marks of a generous freedom of iy and dif- 
plays a fertile invention, with an elegant fancy. Neverthelefs, 
we muft obferve, that the reflections are fometimes fpun out to 
fuch a tedious length, as deftroys their fpirit: and that the Wri- 
ter’s partiality to his native country, now and then draws him 
from that ftrift adherence to truth and juftice, which even a 
Writer of Fable fhould never depart from. 


Before we conclude, we muft afk pardon for having fpoken of 
our Author in the mafculine gender; for we have the pleafure 


to be informed, that a Lady claims the honour of this produétion.. 
R , 


Conclufion of the Compleat Body of Hu/bandry. Sze our laft 
Month’s Review. 





UR Authors feem not to approve of the method of mak- 
ing Hay, as practifed, they fay, in feveral parts of the king- 
dom ; that is, by turning it two or three times in the fwarth, and, 
never putting it into cocks till fuppofed to be nearly made.  § It, 
is then put up in large cocks, and let ftand a week or ten days to 
* fweat, and then taken home.’ - This way, it is confefled, we 
have not feen, fo can fay the lefs to it; but, however bad it may 
be, we cannot think that which our Authors have fubftituted ‘for 
it, mends the matter. They adviie, the grafs ¢ to lie in fwarth 
© two days and a ha/f,’ before it is touched. But why the half 
day, Gentlemen? ~And, indeed, why the two days? Is it not. 
great pity, that a whimfical hypothefis fhould be the caufe of 
your hay lofing two days and a half of fine weather (in which it 
might have been made and houfed) and lying, perhaps, till a 
week’s rainy weather may put you to double expence, atid pofli- 
bly {poil your crop into the bargain? ‘Had you not better make 
hay while the fun fhines ? 
We 
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We imagine the curiofity of our Readers will be fatisfied with 
this fpecimen of our Authors judgment in hay-making ; fo fhall 
omit the reft of their curious {cheme, and come to their cultiva- 
tion of artificial grafles. 


The feveral forts of graffes called artificial, are thefe,—clover, 
faintfoine, lucerne, hop-trefoiJ, rye-grafs, and {purry. The 
thirteenth chapter acquaints us with the vaft profit attending 
them, and of their great advantage to the ground; and that 
¢ they will follow corn when it has quite exhaufted the land.’ 
Becaufe £ corn rooting very flightly, can exhauft only the fuperfi- 
© cial part of the foil; fo that thofe which go deeper find nourifh- 
‘ ment, and at the fame time fallow (37) and improve the upper 
¢ part, which will be wanted for corn again.’—* They pene- 
‘ trate deep for their nourifhment ;’ and though they require a 
great deal of it, yet ‘ they take it from fuch part of the ground 
‘ as is not called upon for culture (38).’ 


‘ Every thing that enriches the land, aéts upon one of thefe 
‘ two principles, as manure, or as fallow. The manures give 
‘ a fertility from themfelves. The fallow leaves the ground open 
© to receive it from the air; but it will even get it any where, 
fo it have reft (39).—In gardening, when much manure is not 
ufed, the ground is to be trenched once in two or three years, 
© to make it fruitful.’ This buries that part which nourifhed the 


na A 


(37) ‘This is the firft time we have heard of artificial graffes fallow- 
ing the ground; we know they are fometimes {own on land when it 
fhould lie fallow, which prevents it, often to the prejudice of the 
ground, 


(38) Our Authors imagine, that becaufe thofe graffes are moftly 
tap rooted plants, (i. e. fuch whole roots run perpendicularly 
into the ground) they take all their nourifhment below the com- 
mon ftaple’where the corn roots. But thofe fort of plants have hori- 
zontal, or fpreading roots, that iffue from the main tap-root, more 
efpecially near the turface of the ground, where there commonly is a 
thick range of them, long and {trong all round the main root; and 
can it be faid, that thefe do not exhauit that furface? Theie Gentle- 
men have elfewhere acknowleged, that there are fuch roots, and that 
they do exhauft the upper ilaple of the ground, though now they feem 
to forget it. 


(39) If fallowing only leaves the ground open to receive fertility 
from the air, and if by only having reft, it will become fertile of it- 
felf, what occafion is there for fallowing? The expence of that migtt 
furely be fpared. But how can the ground be faid to have reft wile 
it is crouded with plants, whofe ftrong and numerous -roots foread 
themfelves through the whole depth of the ftaple? 


Nn 2 plants, 
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plants, itis faid, and raifes a parcel of new mould (40). In the 
fame manner, we are told, thefe grafles act, In that ¢ cafe the 
¢ fuperficial earth wherein the former crop grew, is thrown un- 
¢ der the new furface, where it gathers frefh ftrength(41), and 
¢ will be fit to nourifh crops again. In this cafe of the graffes, 
that under part of the foil, inftead of being thrown up, is ex. 
haufted by plants, whofe roots go down to it; andthe upper 
part lies at reft, or at leaft with very little demand of nourifh- 
ment from it (42), and is all the time fheltered by the fpread- 
ing branches of the crop, and enriched by the dewsand rains; 


© &c, 
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(40) And what can this new mould be good for, unlefs in fome pe« 
culiar foils, without great plenty of manure to mix with, and to melio- 
rate it? There may, perhaps, be fome fort of neceflity for trenching 
a garden, in order to have a foil deep enough to receive the many 
tap.rooted plants a gardener fows; feveral of which can turn to 
little or no account any other ways than by their roots; and as moft 

ardens are fituated in deep foils, and generally large quanties of dung 
aid on them, trenching may anfwer very weli: but we believe who- 
ever fhould make this a rule, by way of analogy, for the field, would 
find himfelf much miftaken. For there is rarely depth of earth, or 
quantity of dung, fufficient for the purpofe ; or if there were, it would 
be a needlefs expence, fince the plants ufually cultivated by the hufband- 
man require no fuchdepth. ‘This obfervation, though fomewhat fo- 
reign to the fubject, we hope our Readers will excufe, when we af- 
fure them, we have known this method of trenching brought as an 
example to the farmer, to urge him to plow his ground beyond its 
natural ftaple ; for the fake, as it was faid, of the frefh or virgin-earth : 
and this chimerical notion has been adopted by many fpeculatitts in agri- 
culture. But that the top, and not the bottom of the ground, is ge- 
neraliy the moft fertile, is fufficiently evinced by Mr. Tull, Hor/e-Loing 
Hufoundry, fol. p. 60, &c. and alfo by our Authors, in many parts of the 
work before us, though in others they as flrangely forget themfelves, 
and call the bottom richeit; as we fhall fee again prefently. 


(41) Our Authors have, all along, fuppofed, that the more the 
earth, or mould, was plowed and turned up, and expofed to the air, the 
richer it would grow. This they faid above, in thefe words, the fallow 
leaves the ground open to receive fertility from the air; and this they 
have (aid often before, and tedioufly infifted on it, with much argu- 
ment, and even paflion; calling upon the legiflature to enforce the 
method of horfe hoing, (which 1s chiefly founded on this principle) by 
rewards and penalties, as they have done broad wheels. But now, ~ 
they calmly tell us, that gardeners trench their ground to bury the 
earth which was exhaufted by vegetation, under the new furface, where 
it lies and gathers freh frength, and will be fit to nourifb crops again. 


(42) Here it is allowed, that there may be a /ittle demand from the 
upper part of the ground towards nourifhing thefe tap-rooted graffes. 
Aad that this is nota little demand only, is, we prefume, evident 
from 
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€ &c. (43).—This is the fyftem of improvement by artificial 
© grafles.’— And a very fine fyftem truly ! 


In the fourteenth chapter it is faid, that clover, inits original, ° 


is a native of our own country (44). And that § the richeft 
€ foils, except fuch as are new broke up, fucceed beft with it.’ 
Land may be too rich for corn, but not for clover (45). On 
poor ground it will not come to any thing. ‘ Whatever land 
© be defigned for clover, muft be brought into perfect good til- 
© lage ; and for this reafon it very well follows corn, as in that 


from this, that rye-grafs, when fown amongtt clover, commonly kills 
a great deal of it, after the firft year: though then the clover-roots 
are got ftronger, and run deeper into the ground. Now rye-grafs is 
a horizontal rooteg plant, and roots fhallow in the ground, (not fo 
deep as fome forts of grain), how then could it kill the clover, if that 
depended for its nourifhment, only on the lower ftratum of the ground? 


Their roots could never intermix, and therefore could not injure one - 
_ another. They might both live, one would think, like two families 
in the fame houfe, without interfering, onein the upper, the other in . 


the lower floor. 


(43) That the ground would be fheltered by the crop is very true, | 


not only from the fun, but the other influences of the air, efpecially 
the dews, which would lodge on thefe {fpreading branches, our Authors 
talk of, and from thence be exhaled by the heat of the day, and thus 
be of little or no benefit to the ground. 


(44) Then how came it to be unknown to our forefathers? We find 


no mention of it in fome of our oldeft books of hufhandry. Even fo, 


late as about 1650 it was in a ftate of probation, and fown only by 
way of trial, as may be feen in Hartlib’s Legacy. 

The reafon our Authors give for this their opinion, is, that the 
common red honey-fuckle, (and they might have faid white honey- 
fauckle too, for that is as like clover as the other, except in the colour 
of the flower) ‘ is clover in a wild ftate.’ But if this analogy might 
hold good in other f{pecies of vegetables, we fhould infer from thence, 
that the chich, or, vulgarly, thetch, is only the wild thetch we often 
fee among corn and grafs, in a tame ftate ;- and yet the Body of Hu/- 
bandry aflures us, it is a native of Italy. 

This brings to mind a paflage in the fecond chapter of the 
firft book of the faid work; where the wild parfnip is faid to be the 
garden parfnip not cultivated. But we are of opinion, that both this 
and the wild honey-fuckle grafs, wild thetches, wild trefoile, wild 
oats, &c. are of a different {pecies, though a fort of imitation or like-. 
nefs of the true forts ; and we are fatished no cultivation, or art, can 
ever improve them fo as to become the fame with the others, 


(45) This may be true. But it is faid, #¢ qwil/ not come to any thing 
on poor ground. Though wehave feen good crops of it on poorith gra- 
vels, when well manured with coal-afhes ; i. e. about fixty bufhels to 


an acre. 
Nn 3 © cale 
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© cafe it comes upon a land which has been well wrought ; and ~ 


¢ with refpeét to the nourifhment it requires, zs not exhaufted, 
¢ This we have explained already.’ (46) 


The fame manures, we are told, that are ufed for corn, are 
the proper, and the only manures for clover (47). + It is faid to 
be commonly fown with barley; but in a wet fummer it grows 
fo big, as often to damage that, and in adry one, to fail. To 
prevent which, it is advifed, to drill the clover amongit the bar- 
Jey, with an hand-drill, after the barley has got about three 
inches high.” (48) 


Clover, though ufually fown in the fpring with barley or 
oats, * will thrive with wheat, or winter-rye, if fown with them 
‘« in the beginning of Odtober,’? This, they fay, brings the clo- 
ver on fo forward, that a dry fummer does not hurt it ;—it has 
time to ftrengthen itfelf in the ground before the drought comes; 
—nor will it hurt the wheat by being fo forward as fome may 
fancy; becaufe, as we have fhewn already, the wheat rooting 
fuperficially, and the clover deep, they do not interfere (49). 


When wheat-land is to be fown with rye-grafs and clover, in 
order to Jay down with grafs, the beft way, in our Authors opi- 
nion, is to fow the rye-grafs with the wheat in Oétober (50), 

and 


(46) Yes, by faying, p. 428. that the artificial graffes ‘ will follow 
* corn, when it bas quite exbaufied the land, very {uccefsfully ;’ though 
now, it feems, the land muft be in perfe@ good tillage, and not exbaufted ! 


(47) So then, that juftly celebrated manure for clover, coal.a/bes, 
is éxcluded. 


(48) This advice is from Mr. Tull, but not acknowleged.—As to 
the method, our opinion is, that it will be very tedious and ex- 
penfive to drill twenty, thirty, or forty acres of clover, which many 
farmers fow: and as the rows of clover cannot be hoed, it will be 
the worfe for being drilled, for the reafons given in our notes on the 
fif.h part (of Drill and Horfe-hoing Hufbandry) of the fixth book, 
fee Review for laft month, page 425. feq. 


(49) This reafon, were it good for any thing, might alfo prevent 
the clover from hurting the barley, for that roots /uperficially too, like 
wheat, or rather more fo; but yet we have known great damage done 
to barley by it; and fo, it feems, have our Authors ; and we doubt the 
wheat would not fare much better from clover fown fo early, fhould 
this furvive the winter ; which, indeed, we greatly quettion. A bet- 
ter way, to our apprehenfion, would be, to fow the clover by hand 


among the wheat, in April, or even in March, if the ground be dry, 
and harrow, or roll it in, or both, 


(50) Rye-grafs is a forwarder plant than clover, and is fit to mow 


befoie that 5 and when they are fown together, and mowed, the for- - 
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dnd the clover early in the fpring; becaufe nothing can be done 
to cover it but rolling the field(51). But they add, for the in- 
formation of the farmer, that a better way would be, to fow the 
dover amongft the wheat with a hand-drill, as they have direct- 
ed for the barley. 


Clover -feed, we are told, to have the true tint, fhould be of 
a greenifh-yellow colour; ‘ the reddifh is the next good colour, 
¢ that which is blackjis the worft (52) ;—it fhould be clean, 
‘ Jarge, and glofly on the furface,—a dufty, heavy afpect fhews 
‘ it has been damp, or had infects init.” About nine pounds is 
fufficient for an acre, as it ‘ is a plant that never grows to an 
‘ confiderable fize,’ being * but {mall in comparifon of other ar- 
foes grafles (53),' it need not be fown fo thin as fome 
advife, 


In the fifteenth chapter we are told, that fuch is ¢ the quantity 
¢ and richnefs of the nourifhment that is in clover, that one acre 
‘ of it will, on a moderate computation, feed as many cattle as. 
¢ fix acres of the common run of pafture-grounds (54).’ That 
¢ the danger of cattle being turned at random into frefh clover, 
© is, that they will eat of it till they burft (55).’ To prevent 
this misfortune, it is advifed to mow the clover, and to give it 
the cattle in proper quantities firft, that they may be a little ufed 


mer is commonly too old, or the latter too young: now this misfor- 
tune would be increafed by fowing the rye-grais five or fix months 
before the clover. ‘The former would likewile get a-head, and {pread 
fo much on the ground, as to check or kill the young clover, befides 
doing damage to the wheat. 


(51) Yes, it may be harrowed, not only without damage to the 
green wheat, but to its great benefit, as we have often experienced. | 


(5z) This very bad defcription of clover-feed, is, we fuppofe, taken 
from Blith’s Eng/:o Improver improved, page 178, 4to edit. third im- 
preffion, 1653. The reduifh feed, initead ot being the next belt to the 
preenifh yellow, is elteemed the worft of all; and the deep grey, or 
blackifo fort, commonly called the purple fort, infead of being the worlt, 
is generally regarded as the bell. 


(53) We do not know of any artificial grafs in common ufe, that 
at ains the fize and bulk, take the year through, in all its crops, as 
clover doh. 


(54) This paffage feems to be taken from Hartlib’s Legacy, p. 243, 
4to. edit. 1655. and here falfified ; for the words are, as many cows, 
not, as many cattle, which (though our Authors may not know it) 
makes a material difference, though it is, fill, a bouncer ! | 
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to it, before they are turned in to take their fill. Straw, it ig 
faid, may alfo be given with it at firft. 


When cattle are firft turned into a field of clover, it fhould 
be in * the middle of a hot day, when they have eat before, and 
“ the leaves of the clover are a little flagged. “The great danger 
© of this food is, when it is eaten in too great quantities, and 
© when the dew is upon it.’ Any wet with clover makes © jt 
© more dangerous than when dry.’ (56) The addition of rye- 
grafs to clover makes it more healthful and advantageous to 
cattle, it is faid, as well as ‘ increafes the crop in quantity; for 
‘ this {preads under the furface at the root, whereas the clover 
© penetrates down deep.’ (57) Cows are fubjeét to diforders from 
© clover, as well as horfes ;’ (58) and it * injures their milk in 
© flavour,’ but this is greatly abated by rye-grafs being amongft 
the clover, as alfo by turning them into common pafture in the 
night, and into clover in the day, which mixes their food. Clo- 
ver will laft well enough, we are told, three years; after that it 
declines greatly. , 


Of mowing clover, chap. 16, it is obferved, that the firft 
time of mowing it is towards the end of May(59). That the 
right time is when the clover is juft getting into flower, and 
“ this is a time at which it has not exhaufted the roots.’ (60) 

and 


(55) Had thefe Writers been thofe real hufbandmen they pretended 
to be in the propofals to their work, where they faid, that ‘ every 
* branch [of hufbandry] was actually under the care of a matter of . 
* that fubjeét,’ they muft have known, that the {welling of cattle from 
eating too much green food, happens to fuch only .as chew the cud ; 
i.e. cows and fheep, and not to horfes or hogs, Of this Mr. Tull 
would have informed them, with the rationale of it. Horfe-hoing Huf- 
band-y, folio, p. 232. 8vo. edit. p. 194. : 


(56) But it is generally reckoned beft to turn cattle, efpecially 
eep, intoclover at firft, in the morning when their bellies are emptys, 
and the dew is on the clover, as they do not like it fo well then, nor 


will feed fo eagerly on it, and are therefore lefs liable to take harm 
from it. 


(57) See notes 38 and 42, whether thefe things are fo. 


(58) And a great deal more, for they will often hove and burft, if 
not taken care of; but horfes will not, for the reafons given in note 
55. See alfo page 437, for directions to guard againit fuch accidents. 


(59) But by an account now before us, of the firft times of mowing 
clover, for fix years running, on warm forward land, the time, ata 
medium, was not unti! the middle of June. 


(60) Et is the opinion of hufbandmen, with whom we are conver- 
fant, thatthe proper time for mowing clover is when it is in full 
flower 
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and it will then pufh up a fecond crop the fooner, which may be 
mowed again in July,(61), and even once/more toward autumn, 
except it be faved for feed ; then it muft be mowed wn!y once in 
May, and the crop of feed, when thorough ripe, fome time in. 
Autumn. It generally yields, they fay, about two buthels, of 
feed to an acre. (62) To conclude, moft of thefe hints upon 
clover, ufelefs as they are, have been often retailed to the public 
from Author to Author, from Hartlib, and Blith, to Worlidge 
and Ellis, up, or down, to Dr. Hill, with little or no improve- 
ment from experience. 


Saintfoin is preferred by our Authors (chap. 17) to clover, on 
account of its larger fize (63), longer continuance on the ground, 
growing on any poor foil, except chalk (64), and bearing or 
abiding the drought of hot fummers, by reafon of the depth 
which its root goes into the ground; where ¢ it always find nou 


flower ; and many reafons might be given to fupport this opinion, did 
occafion require it, 


-(61) Pray, Gentlemen, ftay till Auguft, left you go without 
your crop. 


(62) Who told thefe gentlemen fo? Why, may be goodman Blith, 
or Mafter-Worlidge, or fomebody by whom thefe were told fo. But 
Wefton faith, you may have at leaft five bufhels on an acre. And 
what doth experience fay? Indeed it does not appear that our Authors 
have confulted her. | 


(63) We think that none of the artificial graffes, commonly fown, 
grow to fo large a fize, make fo great a crop, nor mow fo often, as 
clover; andit fhould feem, by the very great quantities of it which 
are every year raifed by the hufbandman, who will tell you, that he 
cannot pay his rent without it, that he thinks fo too; for otherwife, 
he would not prefer it in general before the other graffes, it being a 
troublefome grafs to make into hay, for its large tlalks retain their 
juices fo long, that many times it heats too much, and even takes 
fire inthe rick. If, coavoid this misfortune, the farmer fhould happen 
to make it too much, the leaves all fall off, and the ftalks will be as 
fhort and brittle as old thatch ; befides other inconveniences already 
mentioned. 


(64) But both experience and authority feem to be againft our Au- 
thors here; for in poor chalky foils, which we have known, it is a 
sule to. fow them often with faintfoin: and Mr. Miller mentions a 
chalky foil as one on which faintfoin will laft eighteen or twenty years. 
Nor can we find that Mr. Tull contradiés it; he only oppofes that 
a notion, as he calls it, which confines faintfoin to chalky foils 
a one, 
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© rifhment, while the /uperficial mould in which clover, &¢, is 
rooted, is fcorched and dried (65). 


It is propofed, and recommended alfo, to eat fainfoin with 
fheep, as being the moft profitable ; and it is faid, in chap, 18, 
© they neither Gamage * by their clofe eating, nor by their heavy 
© treading.’ (66). Marle, (we are told alioin the fame chap- 
ter) rotten dung, and foot, are the manures for faintfoin (67). 


Our Authors fpeak of faintfoin and clover, as extremely adyan- 
tageous grafles, and feem indifferent about manuring the land, 
until after thefe grafles have laid down fome years, and are grown 
old, and almoft worn out ; and the manures they then prefcribe, 
are, as we have already obferved, quite improper, except foot. 
But, in fact, both clover and fainttoin require manures the firft 
years as well as the lait ; and thefe fhould be, coal-afhes for clo- 
ver, about fifty bufhels to an acre; if thefe are not to be had, 
about twenty bufhels of foot: and for faintfoin, foot is reckoned 


the beft manure, about twenty-five bufhels to an acre. In’ 


places where neither of thefe are to be had, fome other powder 
manure, that will quickly wafh into the ground, fhould be fub- 
ftituted ; but the expence of thefe dreffings will make a very 
confiderable deduétion from the article of profit; and often 
leave that very fmall, notwithftanding the great promifes of thefe 
bountiful Authors. 


(65) How, Gentlemen? What clover (a tap-rooted plant) root in 
the fuperficial mould? Have we not been told in the 13th and fole 
lowing chapters, that the principal reafon why clover and other tap- 
rooted grafies, are fo beneficial to the ground, is their rooting deep, 
and not fuperficially? Is your note fo foon changed ? 


(66) Though Mr. Tull aflures, that foxes and geefe may almoft as 
well be kept together as ftore-fheep, and good faintfoin; and though 
it be faid, that no food fattens fheep fo freely, or fo fuddenly, at thofe 
feafons (the Autumn and the Winter) yet we find the farmers think, 
on the contrary, that it will not fatten fheep like Englifh or natural 
grafs, as may be feen in Mr. Lifle’s hufbaudry, 8vo. edit. vol. II. 
page 70. The fame gentleman is of opinion, that it thould not 
be fed, or eaten, after Auguft: though our Authors tell us, the Au- 
tumn and Winter are the only proper times for feeding it with fheep. 


(67) Here authority and experience again oppofe our Authors; 
for the aforefaid Mr. Lifle tells us, that ‘ dunging of fown graffes, 
* fuch as fiintfoin, inftead of enriching them, brings on the natural 
* grafs.’ Vol. IL. p. 41. and p.65. Another Gentleman fays, in the 
fame book, that ‘ they looked on it in Gloucefterfhire, that dung did 
* little good to French grafs (faintfoin) ; the dung chiefly encouraging 
* bennet-grafs, and couch grafs:’ and all loamy and marly earths are 
great promoters of the natural graf-, fo that foot alone feems to be, 
ws, indeed, it really is, the peculiar manure for faintfoin. 
| Taovgh 
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Though they talk of clover lying down feveral years, yet 
we will prefume to fay it is a wrong practice. For though 
the land on which faintfoin is ufually fown, being moftly 
poor, dry, and light, is more fubject to annual weeds than per- 
renial, the former of which feed and die, and feldom renew them- 
felves from the old ftock ; and their feeds will few of them grow 
for want of the ground being ftirred by tillage; and therefore 
fach land may lie many years without becoming very foul. 
Itis otherwife with clover, which is commonly fown on better 
and moifter land, that is more fubject to perrennial than to annual 
weeds, efpecially the feveral forts of natural grafles, (of which 
couch-grafs, called by fome twitch-gra/s, and by others, knot-gra/s, 
is the worft of all) which enlarge themfelves, and gather frefh 
ftrength every year, and thus get the better of the clover. This 
appears to us the principal reaton, why clover will not lie down 
fo long as faintfoin; for, could they change foils, (which, indeed, 
they cannot to any purpofe) it feems very probable, the cafe would 
be reverfed, and the clover would then outlaft the faintfoin.— 
Therefore clover fhould not, in general, lie above two years, 
nor, where the ground is intended to be fown with wheat on the 
back at one plowing, but one year. 


The eighth book, of /uch roots as may be advantageoufly planted 
in the fields, is divided into eleven chapters. Four of thefe chap- 
ters treat of turneps, three of potatoes, and four of carrots. 


Of turnips, it is obferved, chap. 1. among other things, that 
the land: muft be light and warm for this root. A good black 
mellow earth, mixed with fome ‘ fand ; ora very rich loam, with 
‘ a great quantity of mellow earth among it, are’ the beft foils 
for them (68).—* Clays being heavy and cold, are, of all foils, 
* the worft for turnips.’ (69) As * turnips ftand a great deal 
‘ clofer [the common way] than in-the drill! and horfe-hoing 
‘ method (70) there muft be more richnefs in the land that is to 
‘ fupply them.—The earth fhould be prefled clofe about the 


(68) Almoft any foil, but the wetteft of ali, will bear turnips with 
proper tillage and manuring. 


(69) But in the fixth chapter of the firft book, we are told, that ‘ no 
* lands fucceeds better with turnips than a red clay. See our remarks, 
Review, Vol. XVI. p. 392. 


(70) How can that be, Gentlemen? Have you not affured us, 
in the 63d chapter of the fixth book, par, 10. that ‘ the beft judges 
‘ of turnips leave only thirty to a {quare perch, when they have been 
‘ fown in the common way ;’ but that when driiled in ridges with fix 
foot intervalswefixty may be left in a perch. Sec reali on this, 
Pp 428. 
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¢ feed’ of the turnip, nor is there any danger of fqueezing and 
preffing the earth too firmly about it. ‘ The common harrow 
‘ tears up the ground too much, and buries the feed too deep ; 
© (71) the beft way---is to draw a bufh-harrow over the ground,’ 
to cover the feed flightly, and then roll ¢ it witha very heavy 
roller.’ Another way, we are told, is to roll the ground with 
© a wooden roller, ftuck full of fhort pegs,’ the feed. is to be 
fcattered in, ‘and a bufh-harrow is to be drawn over it after. 
© wards, which will fufficiently level the ground.’ (72) 


We have alfo an excellent receipt, it is fzid, to prevent the fly 
from deftroying the young turnips, when they firft come up, 
‘ Mix together equal quantities of ftone-lime, and wood-foot, 
. © Have ready a quantity of urine, fufficient to moiften them into 
© athinpap. Heata littleof the urine, and put to the reft, that 
‘ it may be all milk-warm, then mix it by degrees with the lime 
© and foot. The lime will prefently flake, and breaking to 
© pieces, the whole will make a fmooth mafs, of a thin confif- 
© tence; pour this, when cold, upon the turnip-feed, let it re- 
© main in it four and twenty hours, and then fow it in the man- 
“ ner we have directed.” The fuccefs of this receipt has been 
fo great, our Authors tell us, that they are defirous it fhould be 
univerfally known and followed. But yet it feems it is not in- 
fallible, for in chap. 2. itis added, * but J have feen’ the turnips 
eaten down fometimes by the fly, after this method ; and § there- 
© fore warn the farmer not to truft to it entirely,’ 


(71) Our Authors think, that as gardeners tread fome of their light 
garden feeds into the mould, fo the farmer fhould roll and prefs in 
his turnip-feeds ; not perhaps recollecting the great difference there is 
between them. Such {mall, light, airy feeds as carrot, parfnip, letuce- 
feed, &c. being with difficulty covered by the rake, without tread- 
ing or hoing them in; but turnip-feed being a round, {mooth, folid 
feed, that very eafily rolls into the leaft cavity in the mould, is of 
courfe eafily covered.—And as to ralling and fqueezing the ground, as 
they exprefs it, upon the turnip-feed, after it is fown, which is re- 
commended, and even urged, by our Authors, as of great confequence, 
it is one of the worft methods they could have thought on, unlefs the 
ground be very drys and if they will not take our words for it, let 
them look once more into Tull, p. 81, 82. 


(72) But Mr. Tull fays, that ‘ turnip-feed will come up from 4 
‘ greater depth than mott other forts of feeds.’ So that it cannot be 
eafily buried by the harrow. This wooden roller would foon be ufe- 
lefs, by the fpaces between the pegs being choaked up with dirt; nor 
were it to go clean, would it anfwer any good purpofe; and the 
buth-harrow is needlefs and trifling ; for there is no danger of bury- 
ing the feed, when the ground is tolerably fine, and when itis not, 
the bufh-hasrow will not cover it. 
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The next dangerous things to turnips are weeds; of which, we 


“gre told, charlock is particularly mifchievous. It fo very nearly 


refembles the turnip, that there have been inftances, it is faid, 
of weeders (73) taking up a whole crop of turnips, and leaving 
all the charlock. ¢ The proper weeders at this feafon are 
¢ fheep, they will diftinguifh where the labourer cannot, and 
‘ what is very fingular and happy for the farmer, they will, in 
¢ this [early] period of their growth, prefer the weed to the 
‘ crop.’ (74) Charlock differs from the turnip, we are inform- 
ed, in the fize, colour, and divifions of the leaves (75). And 
when the turnip-field is over-run with this deftructive weed, we 
are aflured, if a competent number of fheep be turned in, they 
will eat off all the charlock, which will never rife, itis faid, to 
any height again, and they will leave the turnips untouched. 


Wood-afhes are alfo faid to be deftruétive to the fly, when 
{cattered over the ground juft after the turnips are come up. 


Black caterpillars are likewife great enemies to turnips, and, 
we are told, that, in a dry feafon, they may be deftroyed at once, 

proper rolling ; but in wet weather that inftrument cannot be 
ufed (76). This prefiure of the roller, far from injuring the 
‘ turnips, will make them root the better.’ (77) 


If the naked fnail, or flug, fhould be troublefome to the tur- 
nips, we are directed again to ufe the roller, if it be ata proper 
time of their growth; which will, it is faid, deftroy them alfo: 
but if the turnips are at fuch a growth, that the roller cannot be 
ufed, ducks may then be turned into them ; they are fond of the 
flug, and they will do no harm to the turnips (78). 


(73) Mr. Tull, from whom, we fuppofe, this was taken fays Hoers, 
not Weeders. Hufb. 8vo. p. 82. 


(74) Happy, indeed, were it poflible tobe true! But the danger of 
a miftake is fo great, that we doubt this very fingular notion has ne- 
ver yet been afcertained by experience. 


(75) But unlefs this difference had been particularly fpecified, it 
appears to us ufelefs; for even turnips vary from each other in thefe 
refpects. 


(76) Nor is there occafion for it in wet weather, for the caterpillar 
{carce ever comes but in dry feafons. , 


(77) The roller will do very little, if any, fervice, in deflroying 
the black caterpillar; but it will be fure to injure the turnips, by 
hardening and binding the ground. 


(78) Ducks may alfo be put to eat the black caterpillars. —But rol- 
ling will injure the turnips more than flugs, and will iqueeze and prefs 
the ground fo clofe, and the hot weather will afterwards bake it fo 
hard, that the farmers will fay, in their ufual phrafe, they cannot drive 
@ tenpenny nail into it, particularly in fome fuils, 
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When we began our review of this Body of Hufbandry, we 
interided to go through the whole, in the fame mariner ih which 
we have hitherto proceeded; dete&ting, as we went along, fuch 
of its moft material errors as we chanced to meet with in our 
way ; but we have found the labour increafe upon us to fo ine 
tolerable a degree, that, heartily tired of the undertaking, (as 
we believe many of our Readers may be alfo) we hail here bid 
adieu to this great work, and to its /earned Authors:—«to whofe 
ferious cofifideration (and to that of all other Writers on Huf- 
bandry) we leave the following inconteftible axiom. 


Pra@ice alone muft form the Writer’s head, 
And ev'ry Author to the Farm be bred. 
Some Daubts occafioned by the Second Volume* of an Eftimate of the 
Manners and Principles of the Times. Humbly propofed to the 
Author or tothe Public. 8vo. 1s. Sandby. 


—— 





HIS ingenious piece of irony ridicules the E/fimate 
with an agreeable vivacity, and very pleafantly expofes 
the inanity of that pompous nothing. 


Our Author’s Introduction may ferve as a fpecimen of his 
manner, 


* It would be unpardonable rafhnefs,’ fays he, ¢ to‘oppofe 
“ pofitive affertions to a Writer, eminently diftinguifhed by a 
“¢ juft and extended difcernment of men and things, not only 
“* as they exift, but as they unite, act or are acted on, as caufes 
“¢ and effeéts ;” toa Writer who profefles and manifefts a “ fe- 
“* vere impartiality, (fee Eftim. vol. II. p. 23, 24,) which can 
“¢ ftand aloof, fuperior to all connections, a quality feldom 
“¢ found; who has powers to draw the vaft political machine 
** towards his philofophic barque; (p. 28.) the great. Portrait 
*¢ Painter of the public, (p. 53.) whofe fancy is more delicate 
“«¢ and inventive than is fufpected;” * the Cenfor (p. 81.) of his 
© Majefty’s dominions ; who acts as the Provoft (p. 124.) of an 
‘ army, as (p.190.) Phyfician of liberty ; as a Merchant, a 
General, an Admiral; (p.125.) who hath taken upon him 
not only the tafk of a parochial, but the more important and 
arduous one of a national Preacher ; that is, who is inftituted 
to a parifh, and holds the nation in Commendam, by hisown 
authority. 


ann #7 


* For our account of this celebrated performance, fee Review for 
April lat. 
© After 
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¢ After this chara&ter of him, from fo undoubted an authori- 
‘ ty, as the declarations and intimations of his own book, what 
¢ modeft man will controvert any pofitions authorifed by the 
‘ Writer of the Eftimate? Is not he one of thofe few who 
« dare defcend (p. 17.) and penetrate to the foundations of po- 
« litical happinefs and ftability ? one of thofe, (p. 18.) who 
« can find out the original caufe, why the political arch gives 
“ way re 


‘ The penetrating Machiavel (p. 22.) has fome vulgar er- 
‘rors; the incomparable Montefquieu (p. 183.) forms a fine 
‘ fyftem, to the ‘* completion of which he fometimes tortures 
“ both argument and fact.” ‘ Whereas this, their immortal 
‘ fucceflor, (p. 36.) ever maintains an invariable regard for 
‘truth; ‘* will not (p. 263.) be intoxicated with the fumes of 
“ literary vanity ;| and is-above other moralifts, for he” (p. 83.) 
‘ writes to the world. They only “* fkim (p. 120.) the furface 
“ of political fpeculation.” * Their objects to him are (p. 138.) 


‘ futile, and founded in a total ignorance of true politics and 


¢ human nature. 


“In fhort, it is the ftrongeft mark of dulnefs or iniquity, (p. 
‘ 192.) to differ from this Gentleman, who fomietimes differs 
‘from Montefquieu, and with fuperior judgment correéts Ma- 
‘ chiavel. 


© All this being literally true of him, for he hath committed 
‘ itto writing himfelf, the Author of the following fheets, tho’ 
‘ ftupid enough, to imagine fome things 1n the Eftimate a little 
¢ abfurd, others a little ridiculous; fome not perfectly clear, 
‘ others not perfectly true; yet was determined to acquiefce, 
‘ rather than difpute any part of it, in the ufual forms pf con- 
‘ troverfy. But, confidering the uncommon candour diffufed 
‘ through that excellent work, it occurred, that poffibly the 
‘humble method of objecting, in the way of Doubts, might 
‘ not offend the Writer. 


© This is a clear and true account, why the prefent piece is 
‘ intitled Dousts, which being ftated, .we next enter upon 
‘ the Doubts themfelves.’ 


We could wifh, however, that this lively Writer had taken 
fome pains to refute the Eftimator’s aflertions, as well as to ridi- 
cule his manner of dogmatizing ; buthe has, in fome feétions, 
treated his fubject fo fuperficially, that after fetting out with 
great parade, he clofes without any reflection either folid or 
fttiking. Neverthelefs the eafe and mafterly fpirit fo confpicu- 
ous in this pamphlet, manifeftly fhew the Author’s capacity for 
greater atchievements. Red 
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Obfervations on the Intermitting Pulfe, as prognofticating, accord 
ing to Dr. Solano, a critical Diarrhea.—Or as indicating the 
Ufe of Purging Remedies. By Daniel Cox, M. D. Member 
of the College of Phyficians, London. 8vo, 2s. 64, 

‘Millar. 


. F TER fome introductory remarks, tending to evince 
the importance and utility of his fubject, and giving fome 
account of what other. Writers* have faid upon it, Dr. Cox 
propofes the general plan of his prefent undertaking; which is, 
« firt, To give Solano’s rules of prognoftication from the inters 
¢ mitting Pulfe, as laid down by Dr. Nihel.—adly, To infert, 
© from him, fome feleét cafes of Diarrhzas prognofticated from 
© this Pulfe by Solano, Himfelf, and others,—3dly, To recite 
© fome cafes, feveninnumber, which have occurred within his 
own practice, with a remarkable one communicated by a 
© friend.—And laftly, to add a few praétical remarks on the 
© whole. To each of thefe is appropriated a feparate chaper, 


As Solano’s Rules of Prognoftication do not appear to be 
generally known, or at leaft to have been much attended to, we 
flatter ourfelves with being readily excufed for extraCting them 
from the performance now before us. 


Rule 1. “¢ The Intermitting Pulfe is a certain fign of a criti- 
“¢ cal Diarrhea, and becomes a mortal one, then only, when 
“6 the ftrength requifite to perform the crifis fails f. 


2. ** The length of time fpent in the intermiffion, «denotes 
<¢ the quantity of matter which is to flow by the Diarrhea, or 
‘Ss the number of ftools. An intermiffion of one Diaftole, or 
«© in which one Diaftole alone is miffing, points out a fmall eva- 
< cuation, or few ftools. That which takes up the fpace of 
“ two Diaftoles, ‘fignifies an abundant evacuation, or many 
<6 ftools. And laftly, that which takes up the time of two 
‘¢ Diaftoles and an half, the longeft intermiffion Solano has ab- 
<6 ferved, denotes very abundant evacuation, or a greater num: 
«© ber of ftools. : 


‘¢ As the various frequency of the pulfe in different perfons, 
“«¢ and in the fame perfon at different times, allows fo fixed a 
¢¢ meafure of interval between each Pulfation, it is to be pre- 


* Among thefe is particularly mentioned Dr. Flemyng’s Program- 
ma, in which the Solanian do¢trine is attempted to be explained. A 
pretty large account of this work may be feen in the Review, vol. 
IX. page 286. 


¢°Dr. Nihel obferves, that this propofition is too general. 
| 66 fumed, 
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«« fumed, that Dr. Solano, tho’ he never gave any explanation 
«© of this matter, underftood in the preceding article that mea- 
« fure of interval which the regular pulfations, between the 
“¢ jntermiffions, bear the one to the other in every Patient, 


3. “ A tenfion of the artery joined to the Intermitting Pulfe, 
“© is accertain fign of a critical Vomiting fuperadded to the 
«“ Diarrhoea. 


4. ** A greater or lefs tenfion of theartery, denotes a greater - 


“ or lefsevacuation by Vomiting, more or fewer efforts to vo- 
“ mit. The length of the intermiffion fimply relates to the 
“ guantity of the conjoint Diarrhoea, or the number of ftools. 


5. © The Doétor has never obferved a fimple crifis by Vo- 
“ miting without a Diarrhcea, or, confequently, whether fuch 
“ acrifis has any particular fign, unknown to the antients. 


6. * A foftnefs of the artery joined with the intermiffion, 
“ isa certain fign of a crifis by Urine with the Diarrhoea; and 
“ the greater or lefs quantity of excretion of Urine is denoted, 
“ by the greater or leis degree of foftneis in the artery. 


7. * Dr. Solano has not obferved a fimple crifis by Urine, 
“© without the complication of a Diarrhoea in fome degree, and 
“6 was not acquainted with any fign of fuch a crifis.” 


To the above Dr. Cox has thought it neceflary to add, from 
the fame Author, the following rules, which, tho’ applied in 
the original, only to the Pul/us Dicrotus, or rebounding Pulfe, 
are remarked to be common to all the critical Pulfes*. 


Rule 2. Concerning the rebounding Pulfe.—‘* When the re- 
“ bounding Pulfe appears at or about every thirtieth Pulfation, 
“ the Hemorrhage commonly foliows in four days after, fome- 
“‘ what fooner, or fomewhat later. When it recurs at every 
“ fixteenth Pulfation, the Hzmorrhage fupervenes in three 
“ days. When it is obferved at every eighth Pulfation, the 
“ Hemorrhage is to enfue in two days, or in two days and a half. 
* Laftly, When it recurs at every fourth, third, or fecond 
“© Pulfation, or is continual, the Hemorrhage is to be expected 
“ in twenty-four hours.—Therefore, in general, the fhorter 
“ the periodsof Pulfation, at which the rebounding recurs, the 
“ nearer the Hemorrhage. 


* © Tf, adds our Author, the word intermitting is fubftituted for 
© rebounding, and Dia ria@a for Hamorrbaze, Solano’s meaning will 
* be obvious.’ 


Rey. June, 1758, Oo 3. * Some- 
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3. ‘* Sometimes Nature runs regularly through all the fore. 
‘¢ mentioned progreffions of the critical Pulfe, irom its firft ap- 
6* pearance, at every thirtieth, down to every fingle Pulfation, 
‘¢ by which the Hemorrhage is forefeen gradually approaching 
<< in the fame degree. She fometimes inordinately haftens or 
“© delays the Hemorrhage; and then the rebounding of the 
«© Pullfe recurs wih more or lefs frequency in the fame propor- 
“ tion. Ard when this returns in variable fhifting periods, 
«© the time at which the Hemerrhage is to happen, cannot be 
‘© exactly determined. 





6. ** According as the blood flows, the rebounding of the 
“* artery gradually flackens, untill it entirely difappears foon 
‘© after the crifis; and gradual remiffion of the rebounding, js 
«© the fign of an immediately preceding Hemorrhage. 


7. © If after the Hemorrhage the rebounding of the Pulfe 
“© fhould continue, or appear again, it denotes another crifis of 
«© the fame kind, according to the above-mentioned rules,”— 


In difcharge of the fecond part of his engagement, our Au- 
thor gives twelve cafes from Dr. Nihel; and, in the third part, 
feven which fell under his own obiervation, with one communi- 
cated to him by Dr. Layard of Huntingdon. Thhefe cafes ap- 
pear to be reiated with candour and integrity; and Dr. Cox’s 
obfervations on them, feem pertinent and judicious. The 
prognoftic was generally verified by the event; and though they 
may not be deemed fufficient abfolutely to afcertain the dodtrine 
intended to be hereby fupported, they certainly merit the ferious 
attention of every well-difpofed Practitioner in phyfic. 


In the opening of his fourth chapter, the Doctor reminds‘his 
Readers, that his obfervations are confined to only one of So- 
Jano’s three critical Pulfes, viz. the Intermitting Pulfe, as it ap- 
pears to have been $a SicNn of a Diarrhea.’ The practical 
remarks deduced are—‘* 3. That the Intermitting Pulfe, in 
* acute difeafes, the Diarrhoea not being prefent, indicates the 
© ufe of purging remedies.—2. That when the Diarrhoea ts 
prefent, and is accompanied by the Intermitting Pulle, the 
appearance of this fymptom prohibits the adminiftration of 
affiingent remcdics.—3. If this fymptom, the Intermitting 
Pulfe, has been ufually found to ceafe on the accels or conti- 
nuance of a natural Diarrhoea, or one procured by art; and 
if, with its difappearance, a train cf other threatning fymp- 
toms have likewife ceafed, and the Patient has recovered of 
the general diftemper, by means of this Diarrhoea; that then 
itmay, from analogy, be inferred, that a difeafe, attended 
with the fame fymptoms, arifing fromthe fame caufe, though 
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¢ not accompanied by the Intermitting Pulfe, may be expected 
‘ to yield to the fame method of cure.’ 


What has been faid, may ferve to convey an idea of this ufe- 
ful performance.—Our Author has fo modeftly apologized for 
what may, by fome, be thought defects, that to mention them 
would look more like ill-nature, than candid criticifm. 


bu 


A new Naval Hiftory, or compleat View of the Britifh Marine. 
In which the Royal Navy, and the Merchants Service, are 
traced through all their Periods and different Branches: With 
the Lives of the Admirals and Navigators who have honoured 
this Nation, and diftinguifhed themfelves by their Condué?, Cou- 
rage, Vidtories, and Difcoveries. Including the moft confider- 
able Naval Expeditions and Sca Fights: our Right to the Domi- 
nion of the Sea, and the Dignity of the Britifb Flag: The Laws 
and Regulations for the Government and Oecconomy of his Ma- 
jefty’s Navy: And the Bufinefs and Management of the feveral 
Royal Yards and Docks in this Kingdom. To which are added, 
our ‘Right and Title to the Britifh Colonies in North-America: 
And an Abftraé of the Laws now in Force for regulating our 
Trade and Commerce. Illuftrated with copper-plates. By John 
Entick, 44.4. Folio. 11. 158. Manby, &c. 





—_—_ 


N this diffufe and bulky performance the Compiler profefles 
I to exhibit a compleat view of the rife, progrefs, and prefent 
ate of the Britifh Marine: he feems, however, to have been 
more induftrious in accumulating, than fcrupulous in felecting 
his materials. He appears to have admitted into this work, with- 
out much regard to elegance, method, or connection, whatever 
fell in his ways that had any relation to the various fubjects he 
treats of: hence the volume is chiefly compofed of Statutes, 
Aé&ts, and Debates of Parliament ; Charters granted to the feve- 
ral Trading Companies; ftale Relations of Voyages, Difcove- 
ties, and Sea-fights; copies of Orders, Inftruétions, or 
Commiffions to different Admirals and Commanders; large 
excerpts from Pamphlets, Journals, and Memorials, publifhed 
occafionally by thefe laft, to exculpate themfelves, or throw 
the blame of their feveral mifcarriages on others; Minutes of 
Councils of War and Courts-martial, &c. He haseven inferted at 
large, and judicioufly adopted for real Debates, thofe publifhed 
in the Monthly Magazines. 


By an indifcriminate ufe of fuch kind of materials, it will 
follow, that many curious and ufeful vouchers for hiftorical 
Oo 2 facts 
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facts may be prefented to view ; but we are of opinion, that, 
even when fuch authorities are authentic, they ought more fre. 
quently to be referred to, than admitted into the body of the 
woik; as they may tire the patience of a Reader, without adding 
much to his knowlege ; interrupt the narration; and deftroy the 
uniformity which is requifite in every performance intended to 
be read as an Hiftory, aud not confulted as a mere Colle@ion of 
mifcellaneous ‘Tracts, 


We mutt likewife be permitted to remark, that this Compi- 
ler’s language is often incorrect ; nor has he been at much pains 
to improve the phrafeclogy of thofe Authors, however obfo- 
Ikte, whofe relations he has thought proper to adopt: hence 
the ftile of the book is generally unpleafing, and often perplexed 
and obfcure; which, added to an extream prolixity, renders 
the perufal of it tedious and difguftful. Neither, we imagine, 
do the political reafonings, reflections, and remarks with which 

“jt is liberally interfperfed, add greatly to its value; as they are 
frcquently trivial and common. 


It muft, however, be allowed, that fome parts of this volume, 
from the very nature of its fubject, are ufeful and enter- 
taining. Memoirs of eminent Seamen; accounts of Engage- 
ments that eftablifhed our power and reputation at fea; Hitto- 
rics of Voyages, Difcoveries, and Settlements, the fources and 
fupports of our prefent grandeur;—thele, however, deficient in 
the graces of clegant writing, muit, neverthelets, {trongly engage 
the attention of every Englifh Reader. 

We may further remark, in favour of this publication, that 
in the modern trade of book-making, it is lefs injuftice to prefent 
the public with a collection of materials whence iome benefit may 
be extracted, than to obtrude upon it the fuperficial, flimfy, and 
curfory productions of fome of our modern Writers *, 

‘his work, containing 887 folio pages, clofely printed, is 
divided into feven Books; and thefe are again fubdivided into 
a number of Chapters. 

Mr. Entick, in the Introdu&tion, defcants on the advantages 
arifing from Navigation and Shipping ; gives along Diflertation 
on our right to the Sovereignty of the Sea, with the laws and 
cuftoms thereof; a detail of the regulations and inftru€tions relat- 
ing to his Majefty’s fervice; the duties of the Commiflioners and 
principal Officers of the Navy Office, and of thofe in the manage- 
ment of the Yards or Docks ; an abftraét of the charge of build- 
ing fhips of the feveral rates, their dimenfions, and quantity of 
ftcres; a lit of the prefent Admirals and Captains of the Navy, 


* See, particularly, another Naval Hiftory, Rev:ew, Dec. 1757: 
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together with the names of the Lord High Admirals, and Commif- 
fioners for executing that office, fince the year 1673. Thele parti- 
culars, of little confequence to Readers in general, may neverthe- 
lefs be agreeable to Gentlemen who detight in circumftantial de- 
tails. As to the pains he takes to vindicate our right to the Sove- 
reignty of the Sea, he expends his ammunition, we apprehend, to 
little purpofe. A powerful fleet will always command that refpeét 
which is due; but fhould we be ever rivalled in that particular, 
by other nations, they would hardly admit of the validity of 
pretenfions founded on ancient claims and ufages. We fhall in- 
fert his account of the prodigious increafe of our naval force, 
from the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, to the prefent 
times. : 


© The Marine of England was a long time before it arrived 
to its prefent grandeur. For in 1575 the whole royal navy 
confifted of no more than twenty-four fhips; the largeft cf 
which, called the Triumph, exceeded not the burthen of a 
thoufand tons; and the fmalleft, the George, was under fix- 
ty tons. And according to afurvey then made of all the fhip- 
ping belonging to England at that time, the whole number 
employed in the Merchants fervice, meafuring from forty to 
a hundred tons, amounted only to fix hundred and fixty-fix 
veflels; and thofe of a hundred tons and upwards, to no more 
than one hundred and thirty-five. ‘The whole of our naval 
force, computing the Queen’s fhips, thofe fhe hired, and 
fuch as were fitted out at the expence of the Sea-ports and pri- 
vate perfons, to defend the coaft againft the Spanifh invafion, 
in1588, amounted only to one hundred and forty-three fhips, 
including tenders, ftorefhips, and veflels of all fizes. At the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, the royal Navy was computed at 
fixteen thoufand tons. During King James I’s reign, naval 
architecture was greatly improved by the ftudy of the famous 
Phinzeas Pett ; and the royal Navy, at his demife, was in- 
creafed to the burthen of twenty-three thoufand tons, And 
from this Alra, as our trade and navigation confiderably in- 
creafed, our fhipping was augmented in proportion, notwith- 
ftanding the great difcouragement which the mercantile part 
of the nation {fuffered during the civil wars. For the Ufurper 
rightly judging the advantage a fuperiority at fea would give 
his politics over his neighbours, almoft doubled the national 
fleet, as the King found it at the reftoration: and the Dutch 
war which foon followed, occafioned fo large an augmenta- 
tion, that Lord-Keeper Bridgeman, in 1670, reported, that 
for ten years paft, the annual charge of the navy amounted to 
half a million. In 1678 the royal Navy confifted of eighty- 
three fhips, of which fifty-eight were of the line of bait.ec: 
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¢ at which time, according to Sir William Petty, the exports 
¢ of this nation were computed at ten n.illions fterling per ann, 
‘ And according to Dr. Davenant, the balance of our trade 
© was fixed to two millions at leaft. King William, at his 
“ coming to the crown, fund the royal Navy to confift of one 
‘ hundred feventy-three fail, great and fmall, earrying in the 
© whole 6930 guns, and 42,003 men. Since that time it has 
© been continually increafing. In 1748, at the conclufion of 
¢ the laft war, the Britifh fleet amounted to three hundred 
© twenty-two fail, carrying twelve thoufand two hundred and 
‘ feventy pieces of cannon; which, if allin commiffion, and 
¢ compleatly manned, would employ eighty-three thoufand 
© fourhundred feamen. At prefent it itands as follows. 





Ships. Guns, Guns, 
6— —- — 100 —_- _ 600 
2z2— — — go — — _ 1080 
Iiz2— — — 80 — — 960 
43 — — —74and70 — . 3094 
35 —- —- — 60 — — 2100 
40 —-e §0 —_— — 2000 
148 
Frigates. 
is en, aa 44 
4644-—- — — = 40 — — 1760 
538 — — =~=—20 — — 41160 
103 


Sloops, &c. 
57 —- — — 36 — — 912 
18 Bombs 
10 Firefhips 13,710 


Cec 


336 Total of the Britifh Navy, befides Yatchts, Ten- 
ders, Storefhips, &c.’ 





Oor Author having juft hinted, in the introduétion, at fome 


of the moft remarkable naval tranfaéctions, from the earlieft ac- . 


counts, begins his Hiftory with the acceffion of William the 
Conqueror. The firft book brings it down to the end of the 
reign of Richard III. We fhall not dwell long on this period 
of the infancy of our naval power; for notwithftanding the fplen- 
did defcriptions of it by Mr. Entick, and other Writers, it was 
Certainly very inccnfiderable. This will more evidently appear if 
we comider, that the Cinque-Ports, in confequence of great 
privileges granted them, were obliged to furnifh the King with 
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fhips for protecting our own coafts and commerce, or annoying 
thofe of the enemy. In thefe his principal ftrength confi'ted; yet 
it is certain, from authentic records, that the whole nisanher, at 
the higheft computation, did not exceed feventy- eight, each car- 
rying twenty- one men, befide the mafter. Such was thetormidable 
royal Navy of England, during the reigns of the victorious Henries 
and Edwards. It, indeed, founds high, when an Author tells us, 
that the King, for fuch an expedition or invafion, affembled a 
“ ficet of four hundred fail of large fhips.” But thefe, in fact, 

were generally hired from the Flemifh, and other foreigners : 
and if they had not, the fitting out fe Jarge a number in a fhort 
time, (as has been remarked in regard to the ancient Roman 
and Carthaginian fleets) is a certain proof of the meanne‘s of 
their force, and the imperfection of the art cf building. 


Frequent expeditions in thofe tran{ports againft France, and, 
afterHenry the third’s reign, againft Irela: ad, and thofe to the Ho- 
ly Land under Richard, and Edward the firit, conftitute the chief 
ci of the Naval Hiftory cf this period. Befides thefe, many 
lefs exploits are recorded, fuch as plundering the enemy’s cea ilts, 
feizing their merchants fhips, and fometimes committing pi- 
racies “avaintt our own, by little fquadrons fitted out by the 
Cingue Ports. Several engagements are likewife mentioned, in 
which abundance of lives are faid to be loft, and fhips deftroyed, 
but the circumftances are often fo varioufly related by the igno- 
rant or partial Writers of different nations, and even by thofe 
of the fame, that very little can with precifion be known con- 
cerning them. Our Author however, lke a good fubject, ge- 
nerally decides in favour of the Englith, and feafons his relations 
to the palate of every true Anti-Gallican, with {mart reflections 
againft our perfidious enemies the French, We are no lefs ob- 
lized to our Author for feveral other inftances of his concern for 
our national glory ; ; particularly his adopting, from the Welch 
Hiftorians, the ftory of their countryman “Madoc, one of the 
fons of King Owen Guynceth, difcovering, and making a fet- 
tlement in the Weft- Indies, fome hundred years before Colum- 
bus. ‘ Nothing,’ fays he, ‘ is more certain, than that Madoc 

* performed this voyage, and made this difcovery ;’ and conte 
quently ¢ the right of | pre-occupancy belongs to the Britons.’ 


The fecond book begins with the reign of Henry Viith, and 
concludes at the death of Queen Elizabeth. This is a very ins 
terelting period in Naval Hiftory, and, indeed, in that ot the 
world, Columbus having by his example pointed out the way, a 
general fpirit of attempting difcoveries, and making fettlements 
in the new world began to “prevail. This ardour was greatly che 
tifhed in England, by the encouragement given by Hear ail 
his two {ucceflors, to the Cabots, John and Sebattian, a nd ocher 
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eminent Navigators. It was about this time that Henry VIIT 
firft eftablifhed an Office of Admiraliy and a Navy Office, ap- 
pointing falaries for the Commiffioners, and alfo for his Admirals, 
Captains, and Seamen, hereby laying the foundation for the pre- 
fent ceconomy and ilrength of the Royal Navy. The principal 
Navigators, whofe memoirs are contained in this book, are the 
above-mentioned Columbus, the two Cabots, from whofe difco- 
veries we derive our claim to the Continent of North-America; 
Captain Richard Chancellor, who firlt opened a trade to Ruffia, 
round the North Cape; and Sir Hugh Willoughby, who was, 
with all his company, frozen to death in attempting a North-Eaft 
paflage to India. The Admirals who made the greateft figure 
before the acceffion of Elizabeth, were Sir Edward Howard, Sir 
Thomas Howard, afterwards Earl of Surry and Duke of Nor- 
folk ; Sir William Fitz Williams, afterwards Earl of Southamp- 
ton; and John Ruffel, firft Earl of Bedford. 


The long and profperous reign of Queen Elizabeth, affords 
ample matter for Naval Hiftory. The defeat of the great 
Armada of Spain; the fuccefsful attack of Cadiz by the Lord 
Charles Howard and the Earl of Effex; the feveral voyages 
and expeditions of Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, Sir 
Thomas Cavendifh, Sir Martin Forbifher, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the Earl of Cumberland, and many other Adventurers of inferior 
note, are circumftantially related. The improvements of com- 
merce, and the eftablifhment of feveral trading Companies, 
particularly thofe to ‘Turkey and the Kaft-Indies, together with 
the rife and progrefs of the trade to Africa, are largely treated of 
in this fecond book. Befides the tranfactions in which they were 
concerned, Memoirs of the Lives of all thefe great men are fe- 
parately delivered—this frequently occalions repetitions; yet we 
mutt own thefe memoirs con(titute the moft agreeable part of the 
performance.— We fhall prefent our Readers with fome extracts 
from thofe of the celebrated Drake. 


¢ Sir Francis Drake was a man of whom it may be truly 
© faid, that he had a head to contrive, a heart to undertake, 
¢ and a hand ready to execute*, whatever promifed glory to him- 
© felf, and good to his country. As he was, properly fpeak- 
‘ ing, the Son of Merit, we have but a very indifferent account 
© of his family, or even of his father. 


From the moft probable accounts of his birth, it appeas, 
however, that 


© He was the fon of one Edmund Drake, an honeft fuilor, and. 


¢ born near Taviltock, in the year 1545, being the eideft of 
© twelve brethren, and brought up at the expence, and under the 


: . ’ 
* Moft of our R-aders, no doub:, remember from whem this ncb‘e 

expreiion Is boriowed. 

© care, 
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care, of his kinfman, Sir John Hawkins. It is likewife faid, that, 
at the age of eighteen, he was purfer of a fhip trading to Bifcay, 
at twenty he made a voyage to Guinea, and at the age of twen- 
ty-two, had the honour to be appointed Captain of the Judith, 
and in that capacity was in the harbour of St. John de Ulloa, in 
the Gulph of Mexico, where he behaved moft gallantly in the 
glorious actions under Sir John Hawkins, and returned with him 
into England, but not worth agroat. Upcn this he conceived a 
defign of making reprifals on the King of Spain, which, fome 
fay, was put into his head by the minifter of his fhip; and, to 
be fure in fea-divinity, the cafe was clear; the King of Spain’s 
{fubjects had undone Mr. Drake, and therefore Mr. Drake was 
at liberty to take the beft fatisfaction he could on the fubjeéts 
of the King of Spain. ‘This doétrine, how rudely foever 

reached, was very taking in England, and therefore he no 
fooner publifhed his defign, than he had numbers of volunteers 
ready to accompany him, though they had no fuch pretence to 
colour their proceedings as he had, In 1570 he made his firft 
expedition with two fhips, the Dragon and the Swan, and the 
next year in the Swan alone, wherein he returned fafe, if 
not rich,’ 


On the 24th of March, 1572, ‘he failed from Plymouth, 
himfelf in a fhip called the Pafcha, of the burthen of 70 tons; 
and his brother John Drake in the Swan, of 25 tons burthen; 
their whole ftrength confifting of no more than feventy-three 
men and boys; and, with this inconfiderable force, on the 
22d of July he attacked the town of Nombre de Dios, which 
then ferved the Spaniards for the fame purpofes (though not 
fo conveniently) as thofe for which they now uf& Porto Bello. 
He took it in a few hours by ftorm, notwithftanding a very 
dangerous wound he received in the action ;_ yet after all they 
were no great gainers, but after a very brifk action, were ob- 
liged to betake themfelves to their fhips with very little booty. 
His next attempt was to plunder the mules laden with filver, 
which pafled from Vera Cruz to Nombre de Dios; but in 
this fcheme too he was difappointed. However, he attacked 
the town of VeraCruz, carried it, and got fome little plun- 
der. In their return they unexpectedly met with a ftring of 
fifty mules laden with plate, of which they carried off as much 
as they could, and buried the reft. In thefe expeditions he 
was very much affifted by a nation of Indians, who then were, 
and yet are, engaged in a perpetual war with the Spaniards. 
The Prince or Captain of thefe people, at this time, was 
named Pedro, to whom Captain Drake prefented a fine cut- 
lafs which he wore, and to which he faw the Indian had a 
mind. Pedro, in return, gave him four large wedges of 
gold; all thefe Captain Drake threw into the common ftock, 
with this remarkable expreffion, ** That he thought it but 
|  juft 
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‘¢ juft, that fuch as bore the charge of fo uncertain a voyage, 
** onhis credit, fhould fhare the utmoft advantages that voyage 
oO 
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produced.” § Then embarking his men, with all the wealth 

he had cbtained, which was very confiderable, he bie away 
for England, and was fo fortunate as to {ail in twenty-three 
days from Florida to the ifles of Scilly, aad thence, with. 
out any accident, to Piymouth, where he arrived the gth 
of Auguft, 1573. His fuccefs in this expedition, joined to 
his honourable behaviour towards his Owners, gained hima 
high reputation, and the ufe he made of his riches ftill a 
greater; for, fitting cut three ftout frigates, at his own ex- 
pence, he failed with them to Ireland, where, under Waiter 
Earl of Effex (the unfortunate father of that itill more unfor- 
tunate Earl, who was beheaded) he ferved as a volunteer, and 
did many glorious actions.’ 


His next voyage was that thro’ the Streights of Magellan to 


the South Seas. ‘In this voyage,’ fays our Author, ¢ Sir 
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Francis failed compleat'y round the globe; which no Com- 
mander in Chief had done before him. The firft into whofe 
thoughts the poffibility of this entered, was the celebrated 
Chriitopher Columbus, whofe knowlege in the art of Navi- 
gation, when one confiders the defects in Pi's{ophy and 
Aftronomy in his time, appears perfectly amazing. Sir John 
Cabot, father to Sebaftian Cabot, who was cotemporary 
with Columbus, comprehended his principles pe:fe€tly, which 
induced him to propofe to our King Henry the VIIth, the 
finding a North-Weilt Paffage, Ferdinand Magellan, a Por- 
tuguefe by birth, offered his fervice to the Crown of Spain, 
and propofed fearching for a paflage to the South, which was 
accepted. He failed from St. Lucar, September the 2oth, 
1519; he found and pafled the Streights, which bear his 
name, the next year; but inhis return was killed in the Eaft- 
Indies. His fhip came back fafe to Spain; and as this was 
the firft, fo it was the only example that Captain Drake had 
to encourage him in his defign; and to balance this, there 
were a multitude of unfortunate attempts afterwards.— 


* Such repeated misfortunes difcouraged even the ableft and 
boldeft Seaman, fo that from this time, both Spaniards and 
Strangeis dropped all thoughts of emulating Magellan; and 
highly probable it is, that if Captain Drake had fully difclofed 
his cefign, he had not been more fortunate than the reft. His 
courage therefore may well be admired, who durft endeavour 
an enterprize, the declaring of which had infallibly deftroyed 
it; luis fagacity in navigating feas wholly unknown, as well in 
his return, as in his going out, for not a man on board his 
fhip had ever feen the Cape of Good Hope, can hardly be 
enough admired, His intrepidity in failing to far to the North, 
* ip 
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in hopes of coming that way home, was very furprizing ; and 
the methods he took through all the voyage to keep his people 
fteady, in full {pirits, and for the moft part in good health, 
muft give us a very high idea of his capacity; and therefore 
we need not at all wonder, that upon his coming to England, 
his fame rofe to fuch a height, as to provoke envy as well 
as praife, 
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© His fuccefs in the voyage, and the immenfe mafs of wealth 
¢ he brought home, raifed much difcourfe throughout the king- 
‘dom, fome highly commending, and fome as loudly decrying 
¢ him.— 


© Atlength, on the 4th of April, 1581, her Majefty going 
to Deptford in Kent, went on board Captain Drake’s fhip, 
where, after dinner, fheconferred on him the honour of Knight- 
hood, and declared her abfolute approbation of all that he 
had done, to the confufion of his enemies, and to the great 
joy of his friends. She likewife gave directions for the pre- 
fervation of his fhip, that it might remain a monument of 
his own and his country’s glory. 
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‘ In 1587 he proceeded to Lifbon with a fleet of thirty fail ; 
and having intelligence of a great fleet aflembled in the bay of 
Cadiz, which was to have made a part of the Armada, he, 
with great courage, entered that port, and burnt there up- 
wards of ten thoufand tons of fhipping; and after having 
performed all the fervice that the State could expect, he re- 
folved to do his utmoft to content the Merchants of London, 
who had contributed, by a voluntary fubfcription, to the fit- 
ting out of his fleet. With this view, having intelligence of 
a large Carrack expected at Tercera from the Eaft-Indies, 
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© for want of victuals, yet, by fair words, and large promifes, 
‘ he prevailed upon them to endure thefe hardfhips for a few 
‘ days; within this fpace the Eaft-India fhip arrived, which he 
¢ took, and carried home in triumph ; fo that throughout the 
‘ whole war there was no expedition fo happily conduéted as 
‘ this, with refpect to reputation or profit; and therefore we 
‘ need not wonder, that, upon his return, the mighty applaufe 
‘ he received might render him fomewhat elate, as his enemies 
‘ report it did; but certain it is, that no man’s pride had ever 
© a happier turn, fince it always vented itfelf in fervice to the 
© public. Thus, at this time, he undertook to bring water in- 
‘ to the town of Plymouth, through the want of which, till 
€ then it had been grievoufly diftrefled ; and he performed it by 
* conducting thither a ftream from fprings at eight miles dif- 
* tance, that is to fay in a firait line; for in the manner by 
© which he brought it, the courle it runs is upwards of twenty 
* miles, 


‘In 


thither he failed ; and though his men were feverely pinched . 
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‘ In 1588 Sir Francis Drake was appointed Vice- Admiral 
under Charles Lord Howard of Effingham, High Admiral of 
England. Here his fortune favoured him as remarkably as 
ever, for he made prize of a very large Galleon, com- 
manded by Don Pedro de Valdez, who yielded on the bare 
mention of his name. In this veflel fifty thoufand ducats 
were diftributed among the feamen and foldiers, which pre- 
ferved that love they had always borne to their valiant Com- 
mander. It muft not, however be diflembled, that through 
an overfight of his, the Admiral] ran the utmoft hazard of be- 
ing taken by the enemy ; for Drake being appointed, the firft 
night of the engagement, to carry lights for the direction of 
the Englifh fiecet, he, being in full purfuit of fome hulks be- 
longing to the Hanfe-towns, neglected it, which occafioned 
the Admiral’s following the Spanifh lights, and remaining al- 
moft in the center of their fleet till morning. However, his 
fucceeding fervices fufficiently effaced the memory of this mif- 
take, the greateft execution done on the flying Spaniards be- 
ing performed by the fquadron undcr his command.— 


‘ There is a letter ftill preferved by Strype, written by Sir 
Francis Drake to the Lord High Treafurer Burleigh, dated 
June 6, 1588, wherein he acquaints him, that the Speiitie 
were approaching, and that though their ftrength outwent 
report, yet the chearfulnefs and courage which the Lord Ad- 
miral expreffed, gave all, who had the honour to ferve under 
him, afiurance of victory. “This compliment, which fure 


_ was very well turned, proved alfo a prophecy, which Sir Fran- 


cis had his fhare in fulfilling. On the 22d of July, Sir Fran- 
cis obferving a great Spanith fhip, commanded by Don Pedro 
de Valdez, who was reputed to be the proje&tor of this inva- 
fion floating at a diftance from both fleets, fent his pinnace to 
fummon thofe, who were on board, to yield. Valdez, to 
maintain his credit and pretence to valour, returned, that 
they were 450 ftrong, that he himfelf was Don Pedro, and 
ftood much upon his honour, and thereupon propounded fe- 
veral conditions upon which he was willing to yield: but 
the Vice-Admiral replied, that he had no leifure to parley, 
but if hethought fit inftantly to yield, he might; if not, he 
fhould foon find that Drake was no coward. Pedro hearing 
it was Drake, whofe name was fo terrible to the Spaniards, 
prefently yielded, and with forty-fix of his attendants came 
on board Sir Francis’s fhip, where, giving him the folemn 
Spanifh congee, he protefted, ‘* That they were all refolved 


‘“‘ to have died fighting, had they not fallen into his hands, 
<* whofe felicity and valour was fo great, that Mars the God of 
‘© War, and Neptune the God of the Sea, fecmed to wait up- 
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«¢ on all his attempts, and whofe noble and generous carriage 
<¢ towards the vanquifhed, had been oft experienced by his 
“ foes.” ‘ Sir Francis, to requite thefe Spanifh compliments 
¢ with real Englifh kindnefs, fet him at his own table, and 
‘ lodged him in his own cabbin, fending the re{t of his com- 
¢ pany to Plymouth. Drake’s foldiers were well recompenfed 
¢ with the plunder of this fhip, wherein they found fifty-five 
¢ thoufand ducats of gold, which they joyfully fhared amongtt 
¢ them. This Don Pedro Valdez remained above two years 
¢ Sir Francis Drake’s prifoner in England, and when he was re- 
¢ leafed, paid him for his own and two his Captains liberties, 
‘ a ranfom of 3500l.’ 


His laft expedition again Porto Rico, from which great ex- 
pectations had been conceived, having fatally mifcarried, Sir 
Francis could not furvive the difappointment: a bloody-flux put- 
ting a period to his life, in the fifty-firft year of his age. Our 
Author concludes his account of this Commander with defcribing 
his perfon, delineating his character, and enumerating the ad- 
vantages this nation derived from his naval genius and atchieve- 


ments. As to the firft, 


‘ He was,’ fays he, ‘low of ftature, but well fet, had a 
© broad open cheft, a very round head, his hair of a fine brown, 
© his beard full and comely, his eyes large and clear, of a fair 
© complexion, with a frefh, chearfu), and very engaging coun- 
‘ tenance. As Navigation had been his whole ftudy, fo he un- 
© derftood it thoroughly, and was a perfect mafter in every 
branch, efpecially in Aftronomy, and in the application there- 
© of tothe nautic art. As all men have enemies, and all emi- 
‘ nent men abundance of them, we need not wonder that Sir 
* Francis Drake, who performed fo many great things, fhould 
‘ have as much ill fpoken of him as of any man of that age in 
¢ which he lived. ‘Thofe who difliked him alledged, that he 
‘ was a man of low birth, haughty in his temper, oftentatious, 
¢ felf fufficient, an immoderate fpeaker, and, though indifput- 
‘ ably a good Seaman, no great General; in proof of which 
‘ they took notice of his neglecting to furnith his fleet tho- 
¢ roughly in 1585; his not keeping either St. Domingo or 
‘ Carthagena, after he had taken them; the flender provifion 
© he made in his expedition to Portugal ; his breaking his word 
© to Sir John Norris; and the errors he committed in his laft 
‘ undertaking. In excufe of thefe it is faid, that the glory of 
© what he did might very well remove the imputation of his 
‘ mean defcent; what was thought haughtinefs in him, might 
© be no more than a juft concern for the fupport of his autho- 
‘ rity; his difplay of his great fervices, a thing incident to his 
‘ profeffion, and his love of fpeaking, qualified by his wifdom 
© and eloquence, which hindered him trom ever cropping a 
€ weak 
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weak or an ungraceful exprefflion. In equipping his fleet, he 
was not fo much in fault as thofe whom he trufted ; ficknefs 
hindered his keeping the places he took in the Weft-Indies ; 
his councils were continually croffed by the Land-Officers in 
his voyage to Portugal; and, as to his laft attempt, the Spa- 
niards were certainly well acquainted with his defign, at leaft 
as foon as he left England, if not before. His voyage round 
the world, however, remains an inconteftible proof of bis cou- 
rage, capacity, patience, quick-fightednefs, and public fpirit, 
fince therein, he did every thing that could be expeéted from 
“aman, who preferred the honour and profit of his country to 
© his own reputation, or private gain.’ 
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The memoirs that follow, are thofe of the life of the great 
Sir Walter Raleigh. This Hero was as highly favoured by 
the Queen, as unjuftly perfecuted and put to death by her pufil- 
Janimous and unworthy fucceffor. ‘The bafenefs of this Prince’s 
character appears in no inftance more con{picuous than in his be- 
haviour to Raleigh before he failed on his laft expedition to Gui- 
ana: he then commanded him, on his allegiance, to give under 
his hand, (promifing on the word of a King to keep it fecret) the 


number of his-men, the burthen and {ftrength of his fhips, and — 


the place of their deitination; which being complied with, he 
delivered the very paper to the Spanifh Ambaflador, who imme- 
diately difpatched it to the court of Spain, and thereby effedtu- 
ally frufirated the undertaking, 


The third book opens with the acceffion of James the Firft 
to the Britifh throne, and contains an account of our naval af- 
fairs, and other tranfactions, from that time to the reftoration 
of Charles If. During the two reigns of James and Charles I. 
though the riches and ftrength of the nation were evidently in- 


creafed, yet for want of a proper exertion of them, owing to the. 


weaknefs and diftraétion of our councils at home, and mifcon- 
duét of our commanders abroad, we were ufelefs to our friends, 
baffled by our enemies, and equally defpifed by both. At length 
the fpirit of thofe gallant officers employed by the Long Parlia- 
ment, and afterwards by Oliver Cromwell, refcued the nation 
from contempt, and again rendered it the fupreme arbitrefs of 
Europe. Of all thefe, Blake feems to have been the moft able 
and refolute commander, as well as the moft difinterefted, and 
moft worthy man. We thall therefore infert the relation our Au- 
thor gives of his fecond action with the Dutch, and likewife fome 
memoirs of his life and character ;—in which it will appear, as 
a ufeful leffon to our Sea-commanders, how much intrepidity 
has fometimes compenfated for inequality of force. Blake 
having, on the 18th of May, 1652, with twenty fhips, engaged 
the Dutch fleet, commanded by Martin Van ‘Tromp, confifting 
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of forty-two fail of men of war, and obliged him, after an ob- 
ftinate fight, to retire with the lofs of feveral fhips, hoftilities 
were immediately commenced, 
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‘ Almoft all the ports in England,’ fays our Author, ¢ being 
filled with the riches of the Dutch, by the numerous prizes of 
that nation, daily brought into them, the States began to think 
ferioufly of retrieving the loffes and difgraces they had fuftain- 
ed, by fome action equally bold and advantageous. For the 
execution of this their defign, they began to caft their eyes 
again upon Van Tromp; and the King of Denmark, at the 
fame time, recommending him ftrenuoufly to their favour, 
they reitored him to the command. 


©‘ Van Tromp, on his fide, being eager to blot out the im- 
putations which had been lately laid upon him, foon got to- 
gether a fleet of eighty, or eighty-five men of war, and ten 
fire-fhips. 


© It being now the beginning of November, a feafon of the year 

in which no farther action was thought of, Blake had, for the 
moftt part, feparated his fleet; twenty of his fhips were detached 
to convoy a fleet of colliers from Newcaftle; twelve were failed 
to Plymouth, and fifteen more were failed up the Thames. 


¢ Van Tromp put to fea, with a defign of convoying a large 
fleet of three hundred merchant-men through the Channel, as 
far as Cape St. Lazard; but having advice of the weaknefs 
of Blake’s fleet, repaired off of the Goodwin-fands, not far 
from the place where the aft battle was fought. Blake lying 
in the Downs, with forty men of war, and a few tenders, of 
which hardlytwenty had their full complement of men on board ; 
but it was refolved, ina council of war, notwithftanding this 
great fuperiority of the enemy, to give him battle. 


¢ Blake got immediately.under fail, and fent feven of his fhips 
a-head on difcovery. Thefe fhips meeting, on the 2gth of 
November, with nine Dutch fhips, who were fent out by their 
Admiral on the fame fervice, began the fight about noon, and 
were foon feconded by more fhips on both fides, which drew 
on a general engagement about three. ‘This battle was fought 
with great fury on both fides, from one in the afternoon, till 
it was dark night. 


¢ Blake, in the Triumph, with his feconds, the Victory and 
the Vanguard, was long engaged with near twenty of the 
enemy, and was very near borne down with fo fuperior a force, 
But being at length relieved by fome other fhips, the fight con- 
tinued as furious; and notwithftanding the great fuperiority of 
¢ the 
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¢ the enemy, as doubtful too, as if they had been equal, foe 
© fome time; but their number, in the end, in fome meafure 
prevailing, they took the Garland and the Bonaventure, and 
© funk three other fhips. 


a“ 


© Akfon and Battin, which were the names of thefe two bo!d 
Commanders, had formed the defign of boarding and taking 
Van Tromp. ‘The former part of their project they perform- 
ed with an | unparalleled intrepidity; but fuccefs did not attend 
their expectations in the latter. ‘They found Van Tromp fo 
well fecended by Evertzen, the Vice- Admiral of Zealand, 

and others, that after having grappled him, killed his fecretary 

and his purfer by his fide, lott almoft all their men, and made 
great havock among the Dutch, they found themfelves too 
weak to compleat their noble and well- laid defign; the former 
being taken by Tromp, and the latter by Evertzen. 
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¢ Blake feeing the danger the Garland and the Bonaventure 
were expofed to, forced his way into a throng of the enemy’s 
fhips, to relieve them ; but being himfelf attacked and boarded, 
by..feveral of the enemy’s ftouteft fhips, cculd not come at 
them. He, however, beat the fhips which boarded him, feve- 
ral times off, and, in the end, found an opportunity of rejoin- 
ing his fleet. 
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¢ At laft, night having parted the two fleets, Blake fuppof. 
ing he had fufficiently fecured the nation’s honour, as well as 
his own, by engaging with fo fuperior an enemy, and coming 
off with fo little lo’s ;_ and befides, feeing no profpect of ad- 
vantage, by renewing the fight, retired to the River. This 
inconfiderable fuccefs was matter of great triumph to the 
Dutch; and it is faid, that Van Tromp was led away by fo 
filly a pride and vanity, to pais through the Channel with a 


broom at his main-top-maft-head, as it were to {weep the feas 
of the Englith. 


‘ The Dutch purchafed this fmall advantage at a dear rate, 
one of their flag-fhips being blown up, and the other two very 
much fhattered, befides the lofs of a great number of men.’ 
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This third book concludes with an account of this great 
man. Robert Blake was defcended from the antient family of 
the Blakes at Plansfield, in the parifh of Spaxton, in the coun- 
ty of Somerfet. - His father Humphry was a merchant, fettled 
at Bridgwater, in the neighbourhood of which he had pur- 
chafed an eftate, having by the Spanifh trade raifed a confi- 
derable fortune for thofe times. He had feveral children, of 
whom the eldeft, Robert, was born in the month of Auguft, 
1589, and educated, during his father’s life-time, ata free- 
© fchool 
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¢ fchoo] in Bridgwater. He removed himfelf to Oxford, where 
‘ he was matriculated in Lent term, 1615, as a member of St. 
¢ Alban’s Hall. Some time after he ftood for a fcholarfhip of 
¢ Chrift-church, but loft it. From Alban-Hall he tranflated 
‘ himfelf to Wadham-College, and on the roth of February, 
‘ 1617, he took the degree of Batchelor of Arts.’ 


We have next, an account of his entering the army, on th¢ 
fide of the Parliament, at the breaking out of the civil.war ; 
and of his fteady and gallant behaviour in that fervice. After- 
wards, we are informed of his heroic aétions at fea; which efta- 
blifhed his own reputation, and that of his country. Wecome 
at length to his laft expedition; * The war, in the mean time, 
‘ was grown pretty hot with Spain; and Blake, in purfuance of 
* the Proteétor’s orders, did all that in his power lay, to ruin their 
* maritime force in Europe, as Penn had done in the Weft-In- 
‘ dies. But thefe extraordinary and continual cares, falling on 
‘ a conftitution already not a little impaired, brought General 
‘ Blake into fo bad a ftate of health, that, fearing the ill confe- 
* quences that might happen, in cafe he fhould die without hav- 
‘ ing any colleague, who in fuch a cafe might take charge of 
‘ the fleet, he wrote letters into England, fuggefting the expe- 
‘ diency of joining fome proper perfon in commiffion with him ; 
‘ upon which General Montague was fent with a ftrong fquad- 
* ron to affift him, and was made joint Admiral with him, ac- 
© cording to his defire. Soon after his arrival in the Mediter- 
‘ ranean, Blake and he failed with their whole fleet to block up 
¢ a Spanifh fquadron in the Bay of Cadiz, which they accord- 
‘ ingly did for feveral months. At laft, in September, finding 
‘ they were in want of water, Blake and Montague ftood away 
¢ for the coaft of Portugal, leaving Capt. Stayner, with feven 
¢ fhips under his command, to look after the enemy.--Being wa- 
© tered, and informed of another Plate-fleet put into Santa Bue. 
‘ he proceeded to Teneriff, and, after a bloody engagement, took 
‘ them all, In this battle he removed his brother Benjamin for 
© bad conduct; his regard for his country obliging him to prefer 
« ftriét juftice to any ties of natural affection. As foon as the 
* news arrived in England of this extraordinary action, the Pro- 
‘ tector fent his Secretary to acquaint his fecond:Parliament, 
‘then fitting, therewith; whereupon they ordered a public 
© thank{giving, and directed a diamond-ring, worth sool. to be 
‘ fent to Blake; 100]. was given to the Captain who brought 
‘ the news; and the thanks of the Houfe was ordered to all the 
* Officers and Seamen, and to be given them by their General. 


© Thefe, as they were the laft honours, fo the receipt of them 
© was the laft news this brave officer received from his dearly-be- 
© loved country. " For, returning into the Mediterranean, and 
Rey. June, 1758. Pp ® cruifing 
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cruifing fome time before Cadiz, he found his end draw on fy 
faft, that it determined him, if poffible, to return home, Ac- 
cordingly he failed for England; and in his laft ficknefs often 
enquired for land, which, however, he never lived to fee, dy- 
ing as the fleet was entering Plymouth found, on board ‘his 
fhip, the St. George, the 17th of Auguft, 1657, being about 
fifty-nine years of age. His hody was the next day embalmed 
and wrapped up in lead; his bowels were buried in the great 
church at Plymouth, and his corps conveyed by fea to Green- 
wich-houfe, where it lay in ftate for fome time; from thence 
on the 4th of September, it was carried by water, in a barge 
of ftate, covered with velvet, adorned with efcutcheons 
and pencils, accompanied by his brother, relations, and fer- 
vants, in mourning; ‘by Oliver’s Privy-Council, the Com- 
miffioners of the Admiralty and Navy, the Lord Mayor, and 
Aldermen of London, the Field-Officers of the Army, and 
and many other perfons of honour and quality, in a gteat 
number of barges and wherries covered with mourning, mar- 
fhalled and ordered by the Heralds at Arms, who attended 'the 
folemnity. ‘Thus they pafled to Weftminfter-bridge, and at 
their landing, proceeded in the fame manner through a guard 
of feveral regiments of foot, to Weitminfter- Abbey ;. his dear 
friend, General Lambert, though then in difgrace with the 
Protector, attending on his horfe. ‘The proceffion over, the 
body was interred in a vault, built on purpofe, in the cha 
of King Henry VII. whence it was removed on the rath of 
September, 1661, and re-interred in St. Margaret’s church- 
yard, 

¢ He was a man but of a low ftature, however of a quick 
lively eye, and of a good fold'er-like countenance. He was 
in his perfon, brave beyondexample, yet cool in action, and 
fhewed a great deal of military conduct in the difpofition of 
thofe defperate attacks, which men of a cooler compofition 
have judged rather fortunate than expedient. He certainly 
loved his country with extraordinary ardour, and as he never 
meddled with intrigues of ftate, fo whatever government he 
ferved, he was folicitous to do his duty. He was upright toa 
{upreme degree, tor notwithftanding the vaft fums which paffed 
through his hands, he fcarce left tive hundied pounds behind 
him, of his own acquiring. In fine, he was altogether difin- 
terefted and unambitious, expofing himfelf on all occafions for 
the benefit of the public, and the glory of the nation, and not 
with any view to his own private profit or fame. In refpe& 
to his perfonal character, he was pious without affectation, 
ftridtly juli, and liberal to the utmoft extent of his fortune. 
His officers he treated with the familiarity of friends, and to 
his failors he was truly a parent. “Ihe State buried him, as it 
$ was 
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é was fit; at the public expence they gave hima grave, but no 
‘ fomb; and though he ftill wants an epitaph, Writers of all 
‘ parties have fhewn an eagernefs to do his memory juttice.’ 


The fourth book contains the hiftory of our nayal tranfae- 
tions from the reftoration of Charles II. in 1660, to the accef- 
fon of William and Mary, in 1688: a period in which, not- 
withftanding feveral actions that do honour to the Britifh marine, 
and the great increafe of our wealth and commerce, the nation, 
by the impolitic views and connections of two Princes, the one 
governed by knaves and proftitutes; and the other by priefts, con- 
fiderably funk in its importance in the feale of Europe. 


The fifth book includes an account of naval affairs, from the 
revolution to the union of the two kingdoms, in1706. An Ara 
full of action, chequered, indeed, with various loffes and difap- 
pointments, but, upon the whole, as glorious to ourfelves, as 
advantageous to the liberties of Europe. 


The fixth book continues the hiftory to the acceffion of the 
Houfe of Hanover.; and the feventh and laft to the prefent 
time. 


We have already objected to our Author’s fwelling his per- 
formance with a number of materials, when the fubftance of 
_ them digefted into the body of the work, would have better an- 
fwered the ends propofed by hiftory. Of this, the feventh book 
isa glaring inftance. Hehas here inferted great part of the pam- 
phlets publifhed concerning the late unfortunate Admiral Byng $ 
but we muft beg leave to remark, that however requifite thofe 
writings might be at the time, to fecond the endeavours of the 
Admiral’s friends to fave him, or affift different parties to difcre- 
dit each other with the public, — yet we hope, that pofteri- 
ty will confign them to oblivion, and that it will not need ma- 
hy arguments to enforce this doétrine, That the man who betrays 
the honour and intereft of his country, by meanly fhrinking from 
his duty on the day of battle, fhould at leaft make it fome re 
Compence, by the example of his punifhment. 


As this Author, however, feems exact in afcertaining the dates 
and moft other material circumftances of the feveral tacts he re- 
cites, without omitting, as far as we are able to recolle@t, any 
tranfa&tion of confequence ; and as Burchet, Lediard, and moft 
other Writers of Naval Hiftory abound with defeéts fimilar to 
thofe hinted at in regard to this work; and confidering likewife 
the extenfivene(s of the plan, and the variety of matter contained 
inthe volume before us, we may venture to recommend it as the 
moft compleat account of Naval Affairs with which the Public 


has yet been prefented. [—n 
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Sketches; or, Effays on various Subjeéis. By Lancelot Temple: 
+ Done 8vo. 1s. 6d. Adillar. se 


T was modeft enough in the ingenious Author of thefe Effays 

_ barely to entitle them fketches; butif we rightly apprehend 
his meaning, the fame degree of modefty does not appear in hig 
preface, in which he owns, that he could have given thefe loofe 
fragments much bolder ftrokes, as well as more delicate touches: 
but, adds he, ¢ as an Author’s renown depends at prefent upon 
the Mobility, he (meaning himfelf) dreads the danger of writ- 
ing too well; and feels the value of his own labour too fenfi. 
bly to beftow it where, in all probability, it might only ferve to 
depreciate his performance.’ 


This, if the Author be ferious, is offering a poor compliment 
to his Readers, and as poor an apology for prefenting them with 
imperfect pieces, when it was in his power to have done better, 
What fhould we think of a Painter, who fhould take it in his 
head to offer his fix/? rude draughts, or mere out-lines, to the 
public, inftead of finifhed pictures? Or how would it found 
were a Bookfeller thus to harangue his cuftomers—** Gentle- 
men, I could print better books ** —but as the profit depends 
* upon the zumber told, it is moft prudent to confult the tafte of 
6 the Afobiiity: were an Author to write too well for them, 
‘¢ they might only like his book the worfe for it.— What figni- 
‘© fies Fame ?—Here’s an Author now! aman of fenfe; who 
“* honeftly tells you, (the difcerning Frew) he could write to 
‘© pleafe you, if he thought it worth his while :—but he knows 
«*' the value of his own labour, and of your approbation; and 
‘© won’t fpoii his books by making them too good for his 
«© Readers.” 


But perhaps the ¢ér#dity of our Author’s apolazy may tacitly 
fuggeft a fufficient one for it/e/f. He poffibly thought, that, in re- 
gard to uniformity, he ought to prefix but the fketch of a preface 
to the fketch of a book, and to give no other than the omt-lines 
of an excufe, where a compleat apology might have appeared like 
a contradiction to his own plan, and his profeffed dread of the 
danger of writing too well, 
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- Tohazard another conje@ure, perhaps, after all, our Author's 
feeming contempt of his own performance may proceed from that 
kind of folicitude exprefled by the good Lady, who having, with 
much coft and care, provided a fett entertainment for the cele- 
brated Swift, began to teazehim, on his fitting down to table, with 
her apprehenfions left Mr. Dean fhould not be able to make 4 
dinner upon what was before him; with a thoufand apologies 
for the meannefs of the fare :—$* Confound you for a foolith 
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« B——,” (faid the Dean, in a grievous paffion) why then did 
“© you not provide better ?” ’ 


Difcerning Readers may the more reafonably be led to fufpect 
our Author’s cafe and that of the Lady juft mentioned, to be 
nearly the fame; the entertainment to which he focoldly invites 
us, being far from adefpicable one: for though it confiits only 
of light difhes, (tarts for the moft part) there are fome high fea- 
foned petits-plats, that may pleafe the niceit literary epicure in 
the kingdom : here follows the bill of fare. 


1. Of Language. 2. Of Genius. 3. Of ‘Tafte. 4. Of 
Turgid Writing. 5. Of Affectation of Wit, and Florid Wri- 
ting. 6. Of Obfcure Writing. 7. Of the Modern Art of Spel- 
ling. 8. Of New Words. 9g. Of Superannuated Words. 10. 
Of Mufic. 11. Of Englifh Verfe. 12. Of the Verfification 
of Englith Tragedy. 13. Of Imitation. 14. Of Writing to 
the Tafte of the Age. 15. Of Phyfiognomy, or the Similitude 
between the Perfon and the Mind. 16. Of Prejudices, politi- 
cal, religious, or national. 17. Of Moral Attraction or Re- 
pulfion. 18. Sentences. 


We fhall give, entire, the Effay on Affectation of Wit, and 
Florid Writing, as a fpecimen of our Author’s manner of 
fketching. 


‘ It is not always fo eafy to get rid of an impertinent com- 
panion, as of a filly book; otherwife to be for ever aiming ‘at 
wit, would be as teazing and intolerable in writing as in con- 
verfation, “Too much even of genuine Wit is cloying, and 
the vanity of difplaying it inceflantly, will fatigue and difguft 
every Reader whofe tafte istrue. Olives, caveare, anchovies, 
and Dutch herrings, do very well in their place; but, i the 
name of all the hofpitable powers! * do not oblige us to dine 

* upon 
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* This rhetorical kind of {wearing feems a darling cuftom with our 
Author: as the Reader may perceive from the following pretty col- 
leétion of fowers, all of the fame fpecies.—In his Effay on Superan- 
nuated words, is this curious paflage:—* But this Subje:t-matter !—In 
* the name of every thing that’s difgufting and detefiable, whatis it? Is 
* itone or two ugly words? What's the meaning of it? Confound me 
‘ if I ever could guefs! Yet one dares hardly ever peep into a Pre- 
* face, for fear of being ftared in the face with this nafty Sudje@- 
* matier. : 

In the fame chapter he fwears ‘ By Heav’as /” with all the emphafis 
of atragedy-hero. In another (On Prejudice) he exclaims ‘Good God!” 
about being born in Ireland; and prefently after demands, ‘ For 
© Heav'n’s fake ! what country is it the moft honourable to have been 
* born in?’ Again, ‘* Jn the name of every thing that is whimfical, 
* what does it fignify where a man was born?” ‘ God preferve 
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* upon them. Let us firft lay a foundation of good plain beef 
or mutton, if you pleafe: for there is no living upon pickles 
or fweetmeats alone. 


‘ The ground-work of every performance, even of thofe 
which admit or require the greateft profufion of ornament, 
ought to be plainand fimple. Obferve nature: in the meadow, 
the fweet green, which never dazzles the fight, is the predomi- 
nant colour; while the gaudy flowers, red, white, yellow, 
blue, and purple, arecarelefly interfperfed. ‘This is infinitely 
more pleafing and beautiful than that infipid, childifh, uncom- 
fortable bawble, called a fower-knot; and the wild variety of 
the woods as far excel]s the richeft plantation of flowering- 
fhrubs. I would not be above taking a hint even from the 
mechanic arts: if a fuit of cloaths is over-charged with lace, 
it becomes tawdry and ungentcel. In every work, the ‘true 
tafte is to difpofe the ornaments with eafe and propriety, and 
not to be affectedly and too oftentatioufly prodigal of them. 
By this means you beftow upon your performance an elegant 
richnefs, and fuch a modeft dignity, as will pleafe every true 
eye; though it might quite efcape the notice of the vulgar, 
and falfe critics of all ranks, who delight in nothing but what 
is glaring, tawdry, and oftentatious.—No, I beg their pardon: 
for they are fometimes in raptures, or feem to be fo, with 
what is altogether infipid, 


A 
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€ us, what fhabby Chriftians have had the honour to be born in the 
“ metropolis of Great Britain!’ Out of the fame mouth proceedeth 
bleffing and curfng, {aid the facred Penman; and here his obfervation 
ts verified==* B/e/s your fat bead,’ quoth our Author, * are you fure 
“ that you know wit when you hear it ?—Let me be curft if you do—? 
But here comes a roya/ adjuration, viz. p. 74. ‘ You'll find a fublime 
* pleafure in the exercife of juft vengeance.—By all that’s imperial, it 
¢ isa luxury almoft too high for a fubject !!—The next is of a more 
tremendous and terrifying nature. * You remember the fhocking 
£ cataftrophe of thofe great and good men the De Wirs.---By all 
* that’s fern and horrible! by the tlcck Lung room! by the blood thir fly 
* faw duf| you're in the right.—The fureft way to avoid ingratitude, 
< is never to do one good thing while you live.” 

As to his theatrical Immortal Gods! (p.76) and the more Chriftian- 
Jike exclamation, Gcod God! which is twice repeated, befides the in- 
itance before produced, they come with fo foft a grace afier the fern 


and borrible, and the blood thirfty faw-dujt, --that we fhall pafs them 


without farther animadverfion, Jt ray not, however, he amifs f{¢- 
rouily to obferve, that if, like the truly pious Mr. Boyle, ’Squire 
Temple never mentions his Creator without a reverential paufe, to 
exorefs his awful regard for the facred name; and if this gentle- 
nan’s writings and converfation are of the fame calt, the latter muit 
prove not a little exemplary, and edifying, to thofe who have the hap- 
pinefs of bis acquaintance. 


¢ Let 
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¢ Let the ornaments be never* fo well executed, if they are not 
eafily and naturally introduced, they will have an ‘aukward 
effect. ‘The moft beau iful woman may difguft you by often- 
tation and a declared intention tocharm. As often as it is pof- 
fible to contrive it fo, the ornaments fhould be, or at leaft ap- 
pear to be, of fome ufe towards the main defign of the work : 
but when they are bluntly produced, and with too barefaced 
a purpofe to dazzle or entertain, inftead of your admiration, 
they raife your contempt. A mafque, a coronation, or a 
procefion upon our ftage, is, for the moft part, an in- 
fipid, tawdry, tirefome fhew. But if it was really an or- 
nament, to introduce it with propriety and grace, it ought 
to be contrived as an incident to help on the bufinefs of the 
piece: as in the mafque in Romeo and Juliet; and the fune- 
ral proceffion, fuch as it is, in Richard the Third; which, 
notwithftanding fome want of decorum, as the Critics call it, 
and of probability in the fcene, has {till fome kind of pretence 
to affift in the bufinefs of the fable. 


‘© Toconclude: the ornamental parts of a work coft the Jeaft 
trouble to a Writer who has any luxuriance of imagination, 
To fupport the plain parts with an eafy dignity, fo as they 
fhall neither become flat on the one hand, nor diiguftingly ftiff 
on the other, is a much more difficult tafk. And yet if you 
fucceed never /o well here, you'll receive little thanks from the 
generality of Readers, who will be apt to imagine they could 
eafily perform the fame kind of work themfelves, till they 
come to try it.’ 

In his Efflay, Of Writing to the Tafte of the Age, we have 
obferved fomething to blame, and fomething to commend:. let 
the Reader be judge. 


© It belongs to true genius,’ fays he, © to indulge its own hu- 
€ mour: to give a loofe to its own fallies; and to be curbed, 
© reftrained, and directed, by that found judgment alone which 
‘ neceflarily attends it. It belongs to it to improve and correét’ 
(correct and improve would have been more correét writing) 
© the public tafte: not to humour or meanly proftitute itfelf to 
¢ the grofs or low tafte which it finds.’ 
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So far our Author expreffes himfelf with juftnefs, and becom: 
ing fpirit; but behold what follows !—* You may depend upon 
& Ipirit ; 
‘ it,’ continues he, ‘that whatever Author labours to accom- 
‘ modate himfelf to the tafte of his age,—fuppofe it, if you 
‘ pleafe, this prefent age,—-the fickly wane, the impotent de- 


* What is this mever fo well? By the blood. thirfly faw-/ff, we 
are at a lofs to conceive how fo unmeaning a plraic ever crept jaro 
prin. ! : . 
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« cline of the eighteenth century; which from an hopeful boy 
¢ became a moft infignificant man ; and for any thing that ap- 
© pears at prefent, will die a very fat, drowfy, blockhead, and 
¢ be damn’d to eternal infamy and contempt: every fuch Au- 
<« thor, I fay, though he may thrive as far as'an Author can in 
« the prefent age, will by degrees languifh into obfcurity in 
« the next.’ 


Is it not furprizing, that a Writer who has fuch juft preten- 
fions to the charaéter of a man of difcernment and tafte, fhould 
fall into this vulgar ftrain of damning the times he lives in? 
This has ever been the practice of thofe fnarling gentry, the 
minor Poets and Critics ; but it has been juftly exploded by the 
greateft Writers of al] ages; and was particularly condemned 
by the wifeft of men, above two thoufand years ago. “We dare 
affirm, and the hiftory of all nations will fupport us in the af- 
firmation, there never was an age in which men of true genius, 
and good character, were more encouraged than they are in 
our own times—thefe very times, which our prophetic Author 
forefees will be damned to eternal infamy, and contempt. A 
Writer of a more denevolent temper, would, perhaps, have feen 
fufficient caufe to fay, with the good humoured Poet, 


Prifca juvent alios: ego me nunc denique natum 
Gratulor. 


But tho’ we have the misfortune to differ from Mr. Temple 
in fome things, there are many in which we moft heartily con- 





cur with him ; and particularly in what he fays of Phyfiognomy. 


* That the face is a falfe glafs, is a vulgar error, and feems to 
© have taken its rife from a few exceptions: for all mankind 
are fo much Phyfiognomifts, that whoever happens to find 
himfelf miftaken, tho’ but for once, joins the cry of the pro- 
‘verb. All are not alike fkilled in faces, any more than in un- 
ravelling of characters; even the moft penetrating eye may 
be miftaken: yet I will prefume to fay, that the face is feldom 
a falfe glafs; and when it proves fo, it is generally the fault 
of the beholder. Perhaps, indeed, Nature has made fome 
Cheats, fome to appear worfe, many much better than they 
are. ‘This is of a piece with her ufual variety, and was per- 
haps partly intended to check the prefumption of mankind in 
judging too rafhly of oneanother. Yet ftill the face is nota 
falfe glafs. On the contrary, where the qualities of the mind 
are eminent, it generally fhews them. For the features of the 
mind commonly follow thofe of the face; as the figure of 
moft animals, whofe charaéters are ftrong, is expreffive of 
their nature. Tho’ you had never heard of a lion, a tyger, 
a ferpent, or an alligator, it is natural to think you would at 
the firft fight be afraid of them rather than of a hare. 
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‘The mind is, for the moft part, vifible in the perfon, 
Thus, a bearith figure is almoft certainly the rind or hufk of 
arude rough foul, never to be polifhed by any cultivation. If 
you find any fweetnefs in the kernel of fuch a rugged thell, it 
is more than you ought to expect; for a man is one thing, 
and a chefnut another. The voice too is in general harfh or 
fweet conformably to the features ; and where faces refemble 
one another, you will meet with a remarkable fimilitude in 
the voice. 


© Senfe and Virtue are often to be found under a plain face and 
clumfey figure; but elegance and delicacy of mind generally 
appear in the perfon, Where a falfe and {pecious elegance ap- 
pears in the face, you may expect the fame in the mind; and 
the herd of mankind will admire them more than the true. 
Sometimes you meet with a delicate and elegant mind under 
a face that cannot properly be called handfome: but then you 
will generally obferve a fpirit and expreflion in fuch a face that 
pleafes atrue eye much more than mere regular beauty ; for 
the beft part of beauty is Air, Meaning, and Expreffion.’ 


We fhall enrich this article with fome felec&t fentiments 


from the laft divifion of this pamphlet, which the Author has 
entitled 
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‘SENTENCES. ° 


¢ The fententious manner of writing is apt to be dry, and to 
give difeuft by its oracular air and a dogmatical over-bearing 
pretenfion to wifdom. Perhaps it would be better, if its feve- 
rity was alleviated with a comfortable mixture of human non- 
fenfe. For to be perpetually wife, is forbidding, unfocial, 
and fomething that does not become human nature, as it does 
not belong to it. Why fhould.a School-mafter, a Parfon, 
or an Apothecary, affect to be as folemn and fublime the 
whole year round, as if he was a Seraph, or an Archangel 
come to dwell among ft us ? 


¢ The world has been fhamefully impofed upon by many an 
important Fool: but no man of fenfe ever took any pains to 
appear wife; as no honeft man ever ufed any tricks to difplay 
his own integrity. 


‘ True fatire may be called the rage of probity, and even of 


eood-nature, It is the indignation of Virtue and Wit againft 
Vice, Ill-nature, and Affeétation. 


< Vanity, befides the fecret pleafure it gives one’s felf, is a 
very thriving quality; and it is not politic to be at any pains 
to difguife it, except amongft people of the beft fenfe. For 
the generality of the world will have the fame opinion of you 
that you ieem to have of yourfelf. 


© Falfe 
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‘Falfe, or middling genius, is almoft always arrogant and 
vain. The true may be provoked to do itfelf juftice; but is 
feldom apt to overvalue itfelf, 


¢ Superficial people are always the moft oftentatious. I fup- 
pofe you may remember that you ufed to be the fondeft and 


© moft vain of the thing you were but juft beginning to learn, 


< Some people have juft -parts enough to do their country a 
reat deal of mifchief: for if their underftanding was the 


¢ fmalleft degree lower, it would be too glaringly ridiculous to 
© employ them. 


© Tho’ there are ftrange inconfiftent mixtures in human na- 


ture, there never yet was a very fine underftanding where the 
heart was bad. 


© There is a parcel of crazy worthlefs people who fet up for 


© Wits, and bring the name of Poet under’a kind of difgrace 
* with thofe who do not know that there can be no true genius 
€ without a found underftanding and an honeft heart. 
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© Oddities and fingularities of behaviour may attend genius; 
when they do, they are its misfortunes, and its blemifhes. 
The man of true genius will be alhamed of them: at leaft 
he never will affect to diftinguifh himfelf by whimfical parti- 
cularities, 


‘In fhort, good fenfe is the folid foundation of all genius, 
and of every thing that is truly ornamental. It is neceflary, 
in fome degree, even to a good Fidler: ftill more fo to one 
who compofes mufic. A Blockhead, drunk with mortal Port, 
might have drawled out fuch a pitiful ftrain as God fave our 
noble King,—or To Arms, and Britons firike home; but he 
muft have had tafte and genius who compofed Foy to great 
Cafar, or even The early Horn, 


¢ An Author, who affects to be fine in every thing he fays, 
and to write above his fubject, is juft as ridiculous a Cox- 
comb as him who performs the moft indifferent actions with a 
ftudied grace. And this affectation is one principal caufe of 
the awkward, unnatural language which prevails in moft of 
our modern tragedies.’ 


We now take our leave of an Author who, notwithftanding 


the.few imperfections we have obferved in his fketches, has af- 
forded us more pleafure than we have been able to extract from 
five hundred other modern pamphlets. But we cannot hone/tly 
quit this lively Writer without taking notice of one defect in 
him, which we have not yet mentioned, viz. his afedfation: @ 


foible 
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foible he mortally hates in others: and we doubt not his freeing 
himfelf from it the moment he is convinced that he js himfelf 


juftly chargeable with it. Let him examine himfelf then, and 


be fatisfied, whether the affectation of faying poignant, elegant, 
and fpirited things, and of expreffing himfelf with the eafy dig- 
nity and air of a Sovereign in Literature, accuftomed to dictate to 
the AZobility,—whether it is not this which hath drawn upon his 
Readers that profufion of fine phrafes which are fo plentifully 
fprinkled over his pages? Whether it is not to this mifule of 
his talents, that we are indebted for all thofe whimfical oaths 
and exclamations we have already noticed? and that when he 
would be humourous, he is fo ftiffly awkward and uncouth; 
falling fhort of his aim, and defcending down to—what fhall we 
call it—buffoonry, or ribaldry *? 





In fine, let Mr. Temple’s impartial Readers determine, whe- 
ther it is not with good reafon that we recommend to this Gen- 
tleman, the cool confideration of what himfelf has fo well writ- 
ten againft this wice of the pen, in pages 68 and 69 of the very 
pamphlet in which he has fo unatcountably offended againit 
himfelf. . 


*« AffeCtation labours with a diligence that fatigues every {pec- 

tator, but with infallible fuccefs, to defeat its own purpofe; 
for inftead of creating love or admiration, it provokes our 
averfion and contempt. The moft amiable people are always 
the leaft affected. Let us make the beft of what Nature has 
done for us: fhe may be improved, but all attempts to alter 
her from her original fhape wil] only expofe us to ridicule. 
That awkward beaft the Dromedary, as long as he has any 
fenfe, will never pretend to be a Bajazet or an Othello.— 
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« Affeétation is the bane of every thing. An honeft, plain, 
¢ downright Blockhead, fuppofing him at the fame time good- 
$ natured, may not only be an ufeful but an agreeable creature. 


* For inftance, * T’other bottle won’t do——No, nor the other 
hogfhead neither-—You great pale-eyed Loggerhead, you mutt have 
patience—you muft wait a good while before you roufe Mr, True- 
wit’s mettle—a long time, indeed ! You muf wair till you're 
own wit begins to fparkle——I am afraid you muft wait till you're 
gone. There is a fecret power in your prefence enogh to check 
every thing that's genial————You are worfe than a fog or the eat 
* wind the candles burn dim while you’re here—ani the Bur- 
* gundy drinks as flat as Port. Good night. Here's to. your good 
‘ repofe. May you fleep like any Porpus! But hark’ye, good 
¢ Mr. Van Numb, before you go——-You can’t live without Wit it 
¢ feems blefs your fat head! are you fure that you know Wit 
‘ when you hear it?——Let me be curit if you do,.even when you 
§ pore over it in print at the rate of an octavo poge in an hour.’ 


¢ But 
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« But when a Blockhead is feized with the whim of being a fine 
¢ Gentleman or a Wit, the Lord have mercy upon him—— 


¢ and us.’ rad 





All the Works of Epittetus, which are now extant; confifting of 
his Difcourfes, preferved by Arrian, in Four Books, the Enchi- 
ridion, and Fragments. Tranflated from the original Greek, 
by Elizabeth Carter. With an Introduétion, and Notes, by the 
Tranflator, to. 1]. 1s. Millar, &c. 


HE Work before us, will be no fmall mortification to 
the vanity of thofe men, who prefume that the fair fex are 
unequal to the laborious purfuit of philofophic fpeculations, 


Thofe affumers have been ready to acknowlege the Ladies pre- 
heminence with refpect to light and ornamental talents ; but, the 
more folid and noble faculties, they have referved as their own 
prerogative. . They have arrogated this fuperior excellence, as a 
diftin€tion they derive from Nature, for which they are folely 
indebted to the advantages of education. 


If women had the benefit of liberal inftru€tions, if they were 
inured to ftudy, and accuftomed to learned converfation—in 
fhort, if they had the fame opportunity of improvement with 
the men, there can be no doubt but that they would be equally 
capable of reaching any intellectual attainment. 


rane. de arte have been very witty; fome few have been ve- 
ry learned; but we have never, till now, feen thefe accom- 
plifhments united with an acute underftanding and folid judg- 
ment, fufficient to unravel the intricacies of Philofophy. Seance 
now can no longer boaft of her Dacier, but muft be compelled 
to own that our women excel theirs in Senfe and Genius, as far 
as they furpafs them in Modefty and Beauty. 


Ithas been faid, that ‘* Few, but fuch ascannot write, tran- 
“¢ flate.” This, however, is not the cafe with our Author. 
As a fpecimen of her abilities for the tafk fhe has undertaken, 
fhe has prefixed an excellent INTRODUCTION, in which fhe 
explains the principles of the Heathen Philofophy, and fhews 
how deficient they are when compared to thofe of the Chriftian 
fyftem. 


In this Introduction fhe difplays extenfive learning, deep re- 
fie&tion, and found judgment; but, above all, her zeal for Re- 
ligion, which animates the whole, deferves the higheft ap- 
plaufe. In thort, it will not be faying too much, to pronounce 
that this work does honour to her fex, and to her country. But, 
whether 
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whether we are partial to the fair, let the Reader judge from 
the following fpecimens. 


© The Stoic Se& was founded by Zeno, about three hundred 
© years before the Chriftian Zra: and flourifhed in great repu- 
© tation, till the declenfion of the Roman Empire. A com- 
* pleat hiftory of this philofophy would be the work of a large 
© volume: and nothing further is intended here, than fuch a 
© fummary view of it, as may be of ufe to give a clearer no- 
* tion’ of thofe paflages in EpiGtetus, a ftrict profeffor of it, 
¢ which allude to fome of its peculiar doétrines. 


‘ That the end of man is to live comformably to Nature, 
was univerfally agreed on amongft all the Philofophers: but, 
in what that conformity to Nature confifts, was the point in 
difpute. The Epicureans maintained, that it confifted in 
Pleafure ; of which they conftituted Senfe the Judge*. ‘The 
Stoics, on the contrary, placed it in an abfolute perfeétion of 
the Soul. Neither of them feem to have underftood man in 
his mixed capacity ; but while the firft debafed him to a meré 
animal, the laft exalted him to a pure Intelligegce; and both 
confidered him as independent, uncorrupted, and fufficient, 
either by height of virtue, or by well-regulated indulgence, 
to his own happinefs. The Stoical excefs was more ufeful to 
the public, as it often produced great and noble efforts to- 

~wards that perfeétion, to which it was fuppofed poffible for 
human nature toarrive. Yet, atthe fame time, by flattering 
man with falfe and prefumptuous ideas of his own power and 
excellence, it tempted even the beft to Pride: a vice not onl 
dreadfully mifchievous in human fociety, but, perhaps, of al 
others, the moft infuperable bar to real inward improve- 
ment.’ 


Te may be allowed, that in the foregoing extract, there is 
great acutenefs of thought, and propriety of fentiment, exprefl- 
ed with becoming elegance and perfpicuity. 


Having premifed thefe general reflections, this learned Lady 
roceeds to explain the technical terms which occur in the Stoic 
Philofophy; and’ in the next place gives us a fhort abftraét of 
the Stoic Theology, which leads us to the following fenfible and 
beautiful obfervations. : ) 


/ 
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* * Senfbus ipfis judicari voluptates. Cic. de Fin. L. II. By Plea- 
fure the Epicurean: fometimes explained themfelves to mean, only 
freedom from Uneafinefs: but the Philofophers of other feéts in ge- 
neral, as well as Cicero, infift, producing their own expreffions for 
it, that they meant fenfual delights. This, indeed, was more ex- 
plicitly the doétrine of Ariftippus, the father of the Cyrenaics: a fect, 
however, which funk into the Epicureans ; whofe notions plainly led 
to the diflolutenefs fo remarkable in the lives of moft of them.’ 

© Avery 
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< A very flight examination of their writings is fufficient ‘to 
© convince any impartial Reader, how little the do€trines of this 
© fect, were fitted to influence the generality of mankind. But, 
* indeed, about the generality of mankind, the Stoics do not 
© appear to have given themfelves any kind of trouble. Th 
© feemed to confider all (except the few,. who were Students in 
¢ the intricacies of a philofophic fyftem) as very little fuperior 
© to beafts: and, with great tranquility, left them to follow 
© the devices of their own ungoverned appetites and paffions: 
© How unlike was this to the diffufive benevolence of the dis 
« vine Author of the Chriftian Religion, who adapted his dif- 
* courfesto the comprehenfion, and extended the means of hap- 
¢ pinefs to the attainment, of all marikind! | 


‘ There feem to be only two methods by which the prefent 


ideas of the juftice, wifdom, and goodnefs of God: the one 
is the doétrine of a future ftate; the other, the pofition, that 
virtue alone is fufficient to human happinefs in this*,. The 
firft,, which was the method chofen by Socrates, folves every 
difficulty, without contradicting either fenfe or reafon: the 
latter, which was unfortunately maintained by the Stoics, is 
repugnant to both. 


enanrnannr a 


© That there is an intrinfic beauty and excellency in moral 
Goodnefs; that it is the ornament and perfeétion of all rati- 
onal Beings; and that, till confcience is flifled by repeated 
guilt, we feel an obligation to prefer and follow, fo far as we 
perceive it, in all cafes; and find an inward fatisfaQiion, and 
generally receive outward advantages from fo doing, are pofi- 
tions which no thinking perfon can contradict: but it doth 
not follow from hence, that in fuch a mixture, as mankind, 
it is its own fufficient reward. God alone, infinitely perfect, 
is happy in, and from himfelf. ‘The virtue of fixite Beings 
muft be defective: and the happinefs of created Beings muft 
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quences of Virtue in fome, may be interrupted by the Vices 


* Condonanda tamen fententia, Scoice, veftra eft. 
Nam fi poft obitum, neque premia fint, neque pene, 
Heu, quo perventum eft! Heu, quid jam denique refat! 
Scilicet humanas gerit aut Res numen inique, 
Aut nil curat iners, aut, fi bene temperat orbem, 
Nemo bonus mifer eft, nemo improbus effe beatus 
In vita poflit, Gens ut fibi Stoica fingit. 


{. Hawkins Browns. 


* T have a fingular pleafure in quoting thefe lines, from a poem, 
* which does honour to our county.” 


© of 


appearance of things are capable of being reconciled to.our ~ 


be dependent. It is undeniable fact, that the natural confe- - 
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© of others. How much are the beft perfons liable to fuffer 
‘ from the follies of the unthinking; from the ill-nature, the 
‘ sage, the {corn of the malevolent; from the cold and penuri- 
é3 P 

© ‘ous hardheartednefs of the unfeeling; from perfecutions, for 
¢ the fake both of religion and ug A from ill returns to 
* conjugal, to parental, to friendly affection; and from an in- 
© numerable train of other evils, to which the moft amiable dif- 
‘ pofitions are ufually the moft fenfible. It is no lefs undeniable, 
‘ that the natural confequences of Virtue are interrupted by the 
¢ ftruggles of our paffions; (which we may overcome reward 
© ably, though very imperfectly; or, if we live to overcome 
‘ more perfe&tly, we may not live ‘to enjoy the victory ;). by 
€ ficknefs, pain, langour, want; and by ot we feel from the 
‘ death, or the fufferings, of thofé with whom we are moft near- 
© ly connected. We are often, indeed, afflicted by many of 
‘ thefe things, more than we ought to be. . But concern: for 
‘ fome, at leaft our own failings for inftance, is directly a duty’; 
‘ for others, it is vifibly the inftrument of moral improvement ; 
¢ for more ftill; it is the unavoidable refult of our frame: and 
‘ they who carry it too far, may, on the whole, be good cha- 
¢ raéters; and even they who do not, in any confiderable de- 
¢ gree, may however be extremely wretched. How then’can 
¢ Virtue be its own reward to mankind in general, or, indeed, 
€ a proportionable reward to almoft any man? Orhow, unlefS 
© the view be extended beyond fuch a fcene of things, the cer- 
¢ tain means of happinefs? The originally appointed means of 
‘ happinefs it undoubtedly is: but that it fhould be an effedtual 
‘ and infallible means to creatures fo imperfect, paffing through 
¢ fuch a difordered world, is impoffible, without a ftate of fu- 
© ture reward; and of this the gofpel alone gives us full af- 
© furance, 

‘ By rejecting the dodrine of recompences in another life, 
the Stoics were reduced to the extravagance of fuppofing feli- 
licity to be enjoyed in circumftances which are incapable of it. 
That a good man ftretched ona rack, or repofing on a bed of 
rofes, fhould enjay himfelf equally, was a notion which could 
gain but few profelytes ;° and a fad experience, that pain was 
an evil, fometimes drove their own difciples from the thorny 
afperities of the portico, to the flowery gardens of Epicurus.’ 


This reafoning appears to be fo ftrong and cogent, and the doc- 
trine here inculcated, is of fo amiable and fatisfactory a nature, 
that it cannot fail to engage the heart, at the fame time that it 
convinces the judgment. Certainly if we take away the ex- 
pectation of future recompence, there will then be little excite- 
ment left, either to do good, or to fuffer evil. ‘The Stoical te- 
net, that Virtueis its own reward, is indeed more fplendid, and 

) more 
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more flattering to the pride of men. And perhaps fome ele. 
vated minds may have fufficient force to purfue Virtue for itfelf ; 
fome probably may, without regard to future expectations, prac- 
tice moral goodnefs merely from the delight they take in the Hit 

e of thofe duties which Reafon points out for their purfuit : 
and, however Sophifts may folve this motive into a fpecies of 
felf-love, they cannot deftroy the dignity of the principle. But 


if to this noble difpofition, we add the belief of future reward, . 


how much more perfect is the fyitem? Admitting even that 
fuch belief does not ftrengthen our obligations to Virtue, yet it 
muft certainly enlarge the pleafure, and confirm us in the habit 
of doing good. 


But if the Recompence, of which the Gofpel gives us affur- 
ance, \is fuch an additional incitement for usto do good, we may 
‘venture to fay, that it is the greateft, and the only encourage- 
ment which can enable us to endure evil. - Whence can. we 
gain refignation to bear the fufferings and calamities to.which 
we are, to appearance, often undefervedly expofed, but from 
the affurance that they are neceflary to compleat the hidden pur- 
pofes of Providence, and that they are intended as fo many trials 
of our fortitude, which will be rewarded hereafter. 


‘ . The Writer having expofed the folly of rejeéting the doétrine 
of Recompenfes, proceeds to remark, that no feét of Philofo- 
phers ever fo dogmatically prefcribed, or fo frequently commit- 
ted, Suicide, as thofe very Stoics who taught, that the pains and 
fufferings which they ftrove to end by this act of rebellion againft 
the decrees of Providence, were no evils: which was undoubt- 
edly a moft egregious abfurdity. | 


The Stoic Philofophy, adds our Author, infults human’ na- 
ture, and difcourages all our attempts, by enjoining and pro- 
mifing a perfection in this life, of which we feel ourfelves inca- 
pable. The Chriftian religion fhews compaffion to our weak- 
nefs, by prefcribing to us only the practical tafk of aiming con- 
tinually at furtherimprovements ; and animates our endeavours, 
by the promife of a divine aid, equal to our trial. 

Having thus analyzed the Stoical fyftem, and with an ac- 
curate ahd impartial hand laid open its imperfections, fhe 
ingenuoufly confeffes, that ‘ Specifying thus the errors and de- 
fects of fo celebrated a fyftem is an unpleafing employment : 
but in an age, fond of preferring the guefles of human faga- 
city before the unerring declarations of God, it feemed on 
this. oceafion neceflary to obferve, that the Chriftian Morality 
is agreeable to Reafon.and Nature: that of the Stoics, for the 
moit part, founded on notions intelligible to few; and which 
none could admit, without contradiction to their own — 
* They 
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‘ They reafoned, many times, admirably well, but from falfe 
‘ principles: and the nobleft of their practical precepts, being 
¢ built on a fandy bafis, lay at the mercy of every frong temp - 
© tation*.’ 


Neverthélefs, the candid and judicious Writer acknowleges, 
that—* Their compofitions may be read with great advantage, 
* as containing excellent rules of felf-government, and of forial 
¢ behaviour; of anoble reliance on the aid and proteétion of 
¢ Heaven, and of a perfect refignation and -fubmiffion to the 
¢ Divine Will: Points which are treated’ with great clearnefs, 
¢ and ‘with admirable fpirit, in the leffons of the Stoics; and 
¢ though their directions are feldom practicable on their princi+ 
‘ ples, in trying cafes, they may be rendered highly ufeful in 
¢ fubordination to Chriftian reflections.” : 


After paying this grateful tribute to Stoical merit, our Author 
clofes ber’admirable Introduction with the following pertinent 
and ftriking obfervations, addrefled to the two claffes of Unbe- 
liévérs, who doubt, or difpute, the truth of Chriftianity. 


¢ If, among thofe, .who are fo unhappy as to remain uncon- 
vinced of the truth of Chriftianity, any are prejudiced againft 
it by the influence of unwarrantable inclinations: fuch per+ 
fons will find very little advantage in rejecting the doGrines of 
the New Teftament for thofe of the Portico ; unlefs they think 
it an advantage to be laid under moral reftraints, almoft equal 
to thofe of the Gofpel, while they are deprived of ‘its encou- 
ragements and fulpports: - Deviations from the rules of fobrie~ 
ty, juftice, and piety, meet with matt ow in the Stoic 
writings: and they, who profefs to admire Epi€tetus, unlefs 
they purfue that feverely virtuous conduct: which ‘he every- 
where prefcribes, will find themfelves treated’ by him with the 
utmoft degree of fcorn and contempt. An immorak character 
is, indeed, more or lefs, the out-caft ofall feéts of Philofoe 
phy : and Seneca quotes even Epicurus, to prove the univerfal 
obligation of a virtuous life. Of this great truth, God never left 
bimfelf without witne/s, , Perfons of diftinguifhed talents and 
opportunities feem to have been raifed, from time to time, by 
Providence, to check the torrent of corruption, and to pre- 
ferve the fenfe of moral obligations on the minds of the mul- 
titude, to whom the various occupations of life left but little 
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* If this work, as it deferves, undergoes a fecond edition, we 
would recommend it to the Writer to confider, whether it would not 
be better to ufe the words flight impreffion, inftead of /trong temptation. 
The former feem to have a more natural reference to the /andy bafis, 
and will fupport the figure, without impairing the fenfe, 
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* leifure to form deductions of theirown. But then they want- 
< ed a proper commiffion to enforce their precepts: they inter- 
* mixed with them, through falfe reafoning, many grofs mif- 
takes; andtheir unavoidable ignorance, in feveral important 
points, entangled them with doubts, which eafily degenerated 
into pernicious errors. : 


a naan 


© If there are others, who reject Chriftianity from motives.of 
diflike to its peculiar doétrines: they will fcarcely fail of en- 
tertaining more favourable impreffions of it, if they can be 
prevailed on, with impartiality to compare the holy Scriptures, 
from whence alone the Chriftian religion is to be learned, with 


is any thing to be met with in the difcourfes of our blefled §a- 
viour, in the writings of his Apoftles, or even in the obfcureft 
parts of the prophetic books, by which, equitably interpreted, 
either their fenfes, or their reafon, are contradiéted, as they 
are by the paradoxes of thefe Philofophers: and if not, whe- 
ther notices from above, of things, in which, though we 
comprehend them but imperfe€tly, we are poffibly much more 
interefted, than at prefent we difcern, ought not to be recciv- 
ed with implicit veneration; as ufeful exercifes ‘and trials of 
that duty, which finite underftandings owe to infinite wifdom,’ 
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After fuch fpecimens of the Writer’s turn of fentiment, and 
talent for writing, the Tranflation of Epictetus may be thought 
to need no further recommendation. We, neverthelefs, think 
it incumbent on usto obferve, that fo far as we have.had.leifure 
for the comparifon, it ftriGly adheres to the fenfe of the original, 
without lofing the fpitit.. The Notes, in many places, thew 
the Tranflator’s fkill in the Greek language; and they very 
often furnifh us with fome entertaining anecdote, or uleful il, 
luftration. 


- Having faid thus much, we fhall not fcruple to take notice of 
fome flight inaccuracies. We fhall point them out with the lef 
refetve, as we are certain that the Writer has’too much good 
fenfe to be offended at, and too much merit to be prejudiced, by 
the freedom. Our Britifh Bard invites us to the liberty, when 
he fays, | 

Fear not the anger of the wife to raife ; 

They beft can bear reproof, who merit praife. 


We would obferve, that the tranflation, though never fpirit- 
lefs, is, in fome few places, rather languid, for want of ufing a 
liberty which the Writer feems well qualified to manage dif- 
creetly.. We have, however, fome objeétion to the propriety 
of the verfion in a paragraph in the Enchiridion, which begins 
thus, 

‘ Now 


the Stoic writings ; and then fairly to confider, whether theré 
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¢ Now the things in our power are, by nature, free, unre- 
‘ ftrained, unhindered ; but thofe not in our power, weak, fla~ 
‘ vith, reftrained, belonging to others.’ 


The words of Epictetus are, 


. | ; , 
Kas ro mtv oes iD’ nusy ise uo tAgvSepa, anwrula, amapenmde 
7 ¢ ~ c ~ » | » 
disa. Ta dt OUXED nusv, arden, dura, xwAvla, HAAG T Ob. 


The Adjectives unreffrained and unhindered, in the tranfla- 
tion, are ftritly fynonimous, and render the paflage faint. But 
we apprehend that awageumredism was intended to exprefs fome- 
thing different from axwaAvla. We know that they are both 
often tranflated by the Latin adjective impeditus, but implicitus 
feems to be moft expreffive of the former: and, in our hum- 
ble judgment, it would be more agreeable both to the letter and 
fpirit of Epictetus, to fay, “* The things in our power are, by 
“ nature, free, unreftrained, unfettered.” amaceumd disc is a 
compound from a, priv. and. mageumods@w, which is compound- 
ed of mapa and eumodsgw, which again is a compound from éy 
and mys, and. ftriétly fignifies to fetter the feet. But the word 


fettered has, always, by metaphorical licence, been likewife ap- 


plied to the mind; and this ufe of the word, marks the diftinc- 
tion which Epictetus feems to intend between axdaula and 
anapewmedisa. “The one feems to relate to reftraint from withe 
out, and the other to reftraint from within: in which diftinc- 
tion he includes every kind of impediment which can poflibly 
obitruét our actions; and thereby demonfirates, that our aéti- 
ons, by nature, are abfdlutely free from all’ conftraint what- 
ever, 4 


We cannot but obferve, likewife, that the Writer is too 
fevere upon Seneca. Wecannot agree, that he ‘ is perpetually 
‘ wavering; fometimes {peaking of the Soul asimmortal; and, 
‘ at others, a perifhing with the body.” We know that in many 
places he fpeaks with ftrong conviction of the immortality of the 
foul, but we do not recollect that he any where confiders it as pe- 
rifhing with the body. It is true, he often reafons upon the latter 
propofition, as the hypothefisof qthers, but never, at leaft that 
we remember, as a principle of his own. Seneca’s philofophy 
has been thought to approach fo near to the Chriftian fyftem, that 
fome of the Fathers have not {crupled to efteem him a good 
Chriftian ; and St.. Hierom inferts him in his catalogue of /@ 


_ ed Authors. Indeed, how any perfon who.believes in a God, 


can really doubt the immortality of the foul, is beyond our con~ 
ception. 


_ Weare alfo of opinion, that the Writer {peaks too generally 
in faying, that the Stoics held Logic in the higheft efteem. Ma- 
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ny of them did, no doubt, but feveral of them have expteffed 
the greateft contempt for logical fubtilties. Seneca. efpecially 
has wrote an Epiftle in exprefs derifion of them, and has parti- 
cularly ridiculed that quibbling fyllogifm. Mus eff Syllaba ; 
Mus autem Cafeum rodit ; Syllaba ergo Cafeum rodit. O Pueriles 
Ineptias ! faysthe Philofopher, Pudet me. In re tam feria Jenes 
dudimus. 


But notwithftanding thefe trivial objections, it is with plea- 
fure we acknowlege, that there are fewer faults than could be 
expected, or perhaps ever were. feen in a work of this nature 
and length. No human compofition was ever free from imper- 
fections, and it is the part of a Critic to be equally juft.and ge- 
nerous. He who applauds every line, renders We fuf- 
pected: For, as Cicero obferves to his friend Atticus, they are 
moft likely to be fincere in their approbation of the whole, who 
freely exprefs their diflike to particular parts. 


Weare glad to fee fo many perfonages of diftin€tion ‘as Sub- 
{cribers to this work. It proves that the Nobility and Gentry 
are not blind to merit, nor backward to encourage it: ‘and wedo 
not doubt, but that every well-wifher to Literature, every friénd 
to Virtue and Religion, will be zealous to promote its fuceefs, 
They who read with attention, will not fail to receive both pro- 
fit and delight; and the precepts of Philofophy and Réligion 
cannot be more advantageoufly inculcated: for; when thus 
inftructed by a female Preceptor, r 


We hear with pleafure, and with pride obey. R 
a ee . -d 





Fifteen Difcourfes, devotional and practical, fuited to the we of fa- 
milies: with a proper hymn annexed to each. Towhith is added, 
by way of Appendix, an hiftorical Differtation, on the.analogy 
between the behaviour of God’s people towards bim,,.in.the feve- 

ral periods of the Fewi/h and Chriftian church ;- and his corre/- 
pondent difpenfations towards them in thofe refpective periods. 
By John Maion, 4.44. 8vo. 5s. Noon, Buckland, &c. 


HESE fifteen Difcourfes, as they are entitled, are rather 
_ practical Sermons, containing nothing but what is com- 
mon, or that fhould exempt them from being ranked among the 
middling kind of pulpit-compofitions, Why they fhould have 
the epithet devotional applied to them, we are alio at a lofs to 
underftand. We cannot well fuppofe that Mr. Mafon, whofe 
writings have been generally rationa), and free frofm the extra- 
vagancies of enthufiafm, meant by this term to recommend his 
book to perfons of a peculiar caft of mind. Certain 4 iSy 
there 
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there is nothing in the fermons thetnfelves, except a fhort ejaci- 
Jation.or two, that partakes of the {pirit of devotion ; fo far from 
this, the fubjects are treated, for the moft part, in a cold and un- 
animated manner. Perhaps the hymn which is annexed to each 
difcourfe, may be thought to give fome {mall propriety to the 
abovementioned epithet; we could wifh, however, thefe had 
been omitted, as they are neither likely to gain the worthy Au- 
thor much credit as a poet, nor (which we doubt not is of more 
weight:with him) fo likely as his profe compofitions to anfwer 
the profeffed defign of this publication, viz. ‘ to dire&t the zeal 
© of Chriftians into a right channel, and promote the genuine 
¢ {pirit and practice of pure Chriftianity.’ The fubjects are, our 
Ignorance of God, Job xxvi. 14. The Gofpel fuited to all our 
{piritual wants and defires, John vi. 35. ‘The Nature and Dan- 

er of an inordinate Love of the World, Johnii, 15. Thegreat 
Danger of Inconftancy in Religion, Hofea vi. 4. The Danger 
of Profperity, and Benefit of Adverfity, ibid. Divine Mercy 
pleading with, impenitent Sinners, ibid. Our lofs in Adam a- 
bundantly repaired by Chrift, Rom. v. 15, 16. “Fhe Chriftian’s 
Rule of Life, Acts xx. 24. Chrift the perfe&t image of the in- 
vifible God, 2 Cor. iv. 6. The Danger of contraéting unallow- 
able habits, Rom. xiv. 22. The Chriftian’s Mark and Prize, 
Phil. iii. 13, 142 This world not a State of Happinefs, Mi- 
cahij. 10. Our great Concern in this World, is to prepare to 
leave it, ibid. “True Happinefs to be found not in the World, 
but in God, Jer. ii. 13. 


The hiftorical Differtation at the end of the book, we are in- 
formed in the preface, was publifhed at the defire of a friend, to 
whofe judgment Mr. Mafon profeffes an high regard. The defiga 
of it is to prove, that, however ready we may be to cenfure and 
condemn the temper atid behaviour of the antient people of God. 
towards him, yet that of Chriftians has been much the fame, or 
very like it, in the feveral periods of the Chriftian Church: and 
to point out fome remarkable inftances of analogy, or refem- 
blance, between his dealings towards them, and his difpenfations 
towards ws; in confequence of that fimilarity between their con- 
duct and ours. | 


In purfuance of this. defign, he gives a fhort fketch of the hif- 
tory of the Jews, from the vocation of Abraham to their total 
extermination in the reign of Vefpafian; which period, of about 
two thoufand years, he divides into /x lefler periods, briefly re- 
viewing their charaéter, circumftances, and behaviour in eachs 
and comparing thefe with the character and behaviour of Chrif- 
tians in fuch periods, from the birth of Chrift, as he has diftin- 
euifhed by their apparent fimilarity of circumftances to thofe pre- 
ceding it. As our Author's chief view in this Differtation is 
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profeffedly the fame with thaf in his devotional and praZical Dif- 
courfes, nothing very curious, new, or particular, can be ex. 
pected on the fubject. The following extract, however, may 
not be unacceptable to many Readers, as comparifons of 
our own times and manners with the preceding, generally 
meet with a welcome reception. ¢ The laft thing 1 thall 
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obferve on this period ‘of the Jewifh hiftory, (from the 
departure of the liraelites out of Egypt, to the finithing Solo- 
mon’s Temple) is, God’s behaviour towards this perverfe and 
provoking people, which was exactly that of a wife and ten- 
der father towards a froward child. When they finned, he 
punifhed them; when they repented, he forgave them: when 
they renewed their rebellions, he repeated his corrections; but 
they no fooner returned and humbled themfelves, but he for- 
gave them again. In a word, the hiftory of this period, from 
their coming out of Egypt, to the time of Solomon, is little 
more than a continued detail of their rebellions, fufferings, and 
deliverances ; and the many fruitlefs methods God made ufe of 
to reclaim them and keep them ftedfaft in their allegiance. 


‘ Well, if we look back to a few years paft, we may obferve, 
that the conduct of God’s providence towards us in this land, 
has been precifely fimilar to that which he obferved towards 
his antient chofen people, whofe temper and fins we have fo 
much imitated. 


© No fooner did the nation recover its tranquility after the dif- 
traction and confufion it was in about the middle of the Jaft 
century, but itrufhed into every excefs of levity, riot, and pro- 
fanenefs, in the fucceeding reign; for which God feverely 
threatned, and began to punifh us, by fetting a popith mo- 
narch over us. We repented, and humbled ourfelves; and. by 
means not much lefs than miraculous, he fent the Prince of 
Orange (afterwards our moft gracious Sovereign) of blefled 
meinory, for our deliverance, But as we moft ungratefully 
abufed the bleffings of the Revolution, in little more than twen- 
ty years we were threatned again. Our fears and anguifh re- 
turned upon us. We fought the Lord, and at the very brink of 
ruin were again delivered, by the happy fucceffion of the pre- 
fent Proteftant Family to the throne of thefe realms: which 
prefently quafhed the viper’s egg that had been hatching at the 
clofe of the preceding reign. For thirty years after this, we en- 
joyed uninterrupted peace; but ftill retaining our old ungrateful, 
murmuring temper, our licentioufnefs and impiety, {purning 
at ou bleffings, and abufing the hand that brought them to us, 
we were threatned and punifhed again. Whilft a formidable 
enemy was about to invade us, an army of popifh rebels pene- 
trated into the very heart of our country, We-then —— 
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‘ and fafted, and fought the Lord, and he heard us, difperfed 
¢ our fears, reftored our peace, and at our moft earneft and 
‘ humble requeft, tried us once more. But continuing for ten 
‘ years after this unreclaimed, as ftupid and unreformed as ever 
‘ (both by tne judgments that befel us, and the much greater that 
‘ befel others for our warning) he is now coming out againft us 
‘in a more awful manner, The tempeft threatens, and the 
‘ clouds blacken all around us. ‘Happy the man, whofe humble, 
‘ fervent, undiflembled piety gives him an intereft in the Al- 
‘ mighty’s favour, and a refuge in the fecret of his pavilion.’ 


D 





Effays on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion, in two 
Parts. . Second Edition *, with Alterations and Additions. 
I2mo. 3s. Hitch, &c. 


AVING carefully compared the two editions of thefe 

Effays, and found the following account of the prefent 

one, which has been fent us by a Correfpondent, faithfully and 

judicioufly drawn up, we fhall make no apology for prefenting 
our Readers with it. 


¢ This new edition of the Effays on the Principles of Mora- 
lity and Natural Religion, is not merely a republication of the 
former. I obferve material additions and alterations;  ef- 
pecially in the Effay on Liberty and Neceffity. The Author 
has there beftowed feveral new illuftrations on his idea of Moe 
ral Neceffity (from page 132 to page 136), and in order to 
guard againft mifconftruction, has diftinguifhed betwixt it and 
that Phyfical Neceffity which would be fubverfive of all virtue 
and religion. Moral Neceffity he fhews to be, in his fenfe of 
it, always ‘a voluntary neceffity; amounting to no more than 
the fixed conneétion between a motive, delire, and action: the 
firft always exciting the fecond, and the fecond uniformly 
leading to the third. 


But this is only an illuftration of the Author’s former doc- 
trine, In another place of this Eflay is a remarkable al- 
teration. In the former edition he held, that although under 
a moral neceffity in all our actions, yet we were endowed with 
a delufive feeling of liberty of indifference, or of power to 
counteract all motives. ‘This delufive feeling was, in‘ ‘opi- 
nion, made a part of -our nature, in order to raife the moral 


For an account of the Firft Edition, fee Review, Vol.V. p. 129. 
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ideas of praife, blame, remorfe, &c. and abftraCting from this 
delufive feeling, he thought that thefe moral feelings could not 
exift. This doétrine was excepted to, as appearing to weaken 
‘the foundation of morals. The Author having now cleared 
up more fully, the nature of moral or voluntary neceffity, finds 
that all the moral. fentiments, and all the operations of con- 
fcience, are perfectly confiftent with this fort of neceffity; and 
therefore abandons his former opinion of a deceitful feeling af 
liberty. 


© This alteration in the Author’s fyftem leading him to ac- 
count for the manner in which moral neceffity is reconciled with 
our ideas of guilt, remorfe, praife, &c. occafions a pretty long 
addition, from page 141, to page 149. The Author’s reafon- 
ing here turns in the main upon this; that the fenfe of power 
requifite to the rendering man a moral agent, is phyfical power 
only, or a power of aéting according as he pleafes; which is 
perfectly confiftent with moral neceffity; not a power of acting 
in contradiction to his own choice; which is a chimerical idea, 
and never enters into any man’s thoughts, in reafoning upon mo- 
ral fubjects. “The Author endeavours further to fhew, that by 
the fyitem of liberty of indifference, morality is fo far from be- 
ing affifted, that it is, in his opinion, overthrown; becaufe the 
connection betwixt the motive and the action is the effential 
circumftance to its morality; and the lefs any man is influenced, 
either by virtuous or vicious motives, fo much the lefs virtu- 
ous or vicious he truly is. This argument he purfues farther 
in an appendix now added to this Eflay, -wherein he attacks 
the liberty of indifference, as not very confiftent with religious 
principles; and fhews, that his notions of moral neceffity are the 
fame with thofe entertained by the moft eminent Divines of the 
Calviniftic perfuafion. He is, perhaps, the only Philofopher of 
the age who has ventured to revive the exploded doétrines of 
Calvinifm ; and who has made an attempt to fhew, that the phi- 
lofophical principles of virtue and morality coincide with the 
principles of predeftination: an attempt, which, as that doétrine 
is finking into oblivion, may probably not be very popular. Some 
other alterations are obfervable in this edition, which feem cal- 
culated to remove the objections that had been made to the Au- 
thor’s manner of expreffing himfelf, in his Effay on the Know- 
lege of the Deity, and other parts of his book.’ 


To what our Correfpondent has remarked, we fhall take leave 
to.érel, that in this laft edition, the Author has, with great pra- 
priety, made abundance of alterations, as to ftyle sad haiaat 
With regard alfo to our Author’s abandoning his former opinion 
of a deceitful fecling of liberty, as his own words are a — 
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able proof of candour and ingenuity, we infert them as they 


ftand in a note, at the bottom of page 157. 
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‘ Lacknowlege it to have been once my opinion, that we 
have a delufive fenfe of power to aé againft motives, or to 
aét againft our own inclination and choice, commonly termed 
liberty of indifference. 1 was carried along by the current of 
popular opinion ; and i could not dream this fenfe.to be.a pure 
imagination, when I found it vouched by fo many grave wri- 
ters. [had at the fame time a thorough conviction, from the 
cleareft evidence, that man is a neceflary agent; and there- 
fore I juftly concluded, that the fenfe of liberty of indifference, 
like that of contingency, muft be delufive, i yielded to ano- 
ther popular opinion, That the perceptions of the moral fenfe, 
praife, and blame,. merit and demerit, guilt and remorfe, are 
inconfiftent with neceflity, and muft be founded upon the de- 
lufive fenfe of liberty of indifference. From thefe premifes, 
I was obliged, though reluctantly, to admit, that fome of the 


moft noted perceptions and emotions of the moral fenfe, are 


entirely built upon this delufive fenfe of liberty. The fubject 
being handled after that manner in the firft edition of this 
book, I was fenfible of the odium of.a doctrine that refts virtue 
in any meafure upon a delufion; and I ftated this as the firft 


_ objection, in order to remove it the beft wayI could. Candor 
I thall always efteem effential in {peaking to the public, not 


lefs than in private dealings ; and my opinion of the wifdom 
of Providence in the government of this world, is fo firm! 

eftablifhed, that I never'can be apprehenfive of harm in ad- 
herihg to truth, however fingular it may appear upon fome 
occafions. I now chearfully acknowlege my errors; and am 
happy in thinking, that [ have at laft got into the right track. 


It appears to me at prefent a harfh doétrine, that virtue in an 


part fhould be founded on a delufion, though formerly the fup- 
pofed truth of the doétrine reconciled me to it. It gives me 
folid fatisfaction, to find the moral fenfe entirely confiftent with 
voluntary neceffity, which I muft pronounce to be the fyftem 
of nature. The moral fenfe makes a chief branch of the ori- 
ginal conftitution of man; and it can never lofe its authority, 
while we have any feeling of pleafure and pain. Accordin 
to this plan of morality, the objection, That it is partly found- 
ed on a delufion, vanifheth ; and the objection, for that reafon, 
is dropt in the prefent edition, D 
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Faéts, Records, Authorities, and Arguments, concerning the Claims 
of Liberty, and the Obligations of Miltary Service; and prov- 
ing, that every Man in Britain hath a perfonal Intereft in the 
Bifl now depending, for giving a more {peedy Remedy to the Sub- 
ject upon the Writ of Habeas Corpus. 8vo, 2s. Faden. 


HE Author of the pamphlet before us, feems to be maf. 
| ter of a large ftore of political knowlege, and to have ta- 
ken great pains in tracing his fubjet through the footfteps of 
antiquity. But in truth, he appears to have been more induf- 
trious in collecting records and authorities, than diligent in ar- 
ranging them, or accurate in the application of them. 


In difcuffing the doubt which has arifen on the Habeas Cor- 
pus act, he has confidered two points, 


The Claims of Liberty. 
And, the Obligations of Service. 


Our Claim to Liberty he traces from Magna Charta. He 
takes notice of the comments which have been madeon that a&, 
of the breaches it has fuffered, and the feveral confirmations it 
has received. 


He proceeds to give a very circumftantial account of the ftrug- 
les between the King and the Commons, on the Subjeét of the 
Flabeas Corpus, in the time of James the firft; and, afterwards, 
in the reign of the unhappy Charles. In the courfe of this nar- 
rative, he has related feveral circumftances which feem altoge- 
ther foreign to the purpofe of his enquiry, and to ferve no other 
end whatever, but to {well the pamphlet. Such as the fourth 
Refolution of the Commons, which was made part of the Pe- 
tition of Right, and which folely concern the fubjeéts claim 
of Property, with regard to Taxes, Loans, &c. with a great 
deal which precedes and follows, no ways relative to the point 
under debate, that is, the claim of Liberty. 


In the next place, he takes notice of fome inftances of per- 
fonal oppreffion in the time of Charles the fecond, which gave 
rife to the Habeas Corpus aét, of which he makes a faithful 
tranfcript, with the following comment. 


© And as to the /eeming limitation of the aét to perfons com- 
‘ a for criminal or fuppofed criminal matters, at prefent 
© plea f for not extending the relief provided by this act to the 
© innocent, it arifes from a very natural prefumption, That none 
¢ but fuch could ever ftand in need of it: and a// perfons with- 
‘" out exception, not committed for treafon or felony, plainly, 
* and fpecially expreffed in the warrant of commitment, or for 
¢ debt, 
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¢ debt, or other action, or with procefs in any civil caufe, are 
‘ clearly intituled to all the benefits propounded by it.’ 


But, with fubmiffion to our Author, this is Affertion, and 
not Argument. __It-was incumbent upon him to give his reafons 
in fupport of this conftruéction, and to have fhewn why he thinks 
all fuch perfons clearly intituled. We are, indeed, ourfelves 
firmly perfuaded that his conclufion is juft; but we fhould, and . 
others, no doubt, would have been glad to have heatd themat- 
ter debated, before it was decided: and the rather as the Author 
appears to be very well qualified to treat it with judgment and 
perfpicuity. . 


Inftead, however, of performing this eflential duty, inftead 
of entering into the reafon of Jaw, and the rules of conftruc- 
tion, inftead of taking pains tc fatisfy the Reader, that all fuch 
perfons are included in the act, he drops the main poifit, and, 
in a very defultory and confufed manner, proceeds to inform 
us who were the firft who trefpafled on the Piberty thereby fe- 
cured. 


He has likewife, perhaps, gone a little out. of his way, in be- 
ing fo very minute in bis relation of that well known cafe of 
Afhby and White. But we cannot forbear highly applauding 
the zeal and fpirit which the Writer fhews in his remarks on 
that. memorable. conteft; and we entirely agree with him, that 
the Refolutions of the Lords, concerning ‘the Commons pro- 
ceedings in that affair, ‘ are worthy to be incorporated with 
« Magna Charta itfelf.’ 


It isto-be wifhed, that the proroguing of the Parliament had 
not prevented the final determination of that point. .An arbi- 
trary power of commitment, more efpecially a power of com- 
mitment which precludes the prifoner from the legal means of 
obtaining his difcharge, feems contrary to the fpirit of our con- 
ftitution, and the ‘letter of the law. And it is of no confe- 
quence to the fufferer, whether fuch power is‘exercifed by an 
individual, or by an afiembly. | 


Our Author having afcertained the claims of Liberty, proceeds 
to confider the obhgations @. fervice: which.he tells us, may be 
gathered from the fketch that follows. 


< We have already feen, That even William the pretended 
Conqueror, in the compaé& he made with his new fubjects, 
referved to himfelf no other than their free fervice ;. and that, 
as it was eftablifhed by the common council of the land: And 
though it fhould be admitted that the itate wears a different 
afpect in time of war, from what it does in peace, fufficient 
vouchers may be found to fhew, that as much care was taken 
* to 
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to. regulate our military as our civil duties; and that, with 
an exception to the difference of Tenures, the general burs 
then of fervice was divided as equally as poffible. 


‘ The courts of law ferved, like the temple of Janus, to an- 
nounce a ftate of war or a ftate’ of peace ; but in an oppofite 
way: For whereas it was peace at Rome when that temple 
was fhut, and war when it was open; in England it was 
peace when the courts were open, and war when they were 


fhut. 


* And, even when thofe courts were fhut, the King had not 
an abfolute ditatorial, power, as fome may conceive ; but 
the executive was ftill under legal reftraints, tho’ after a differ- 
ent mode. 


€ The Earl Marfhal, for example, and his courts, had the 
controul in all military matters by land, as the Lord High Ad- 
miral, both in peace and war, had by fea: both had a limited 
jurifdiction : both were anfwerable for their conduét to Par- 
liament: and, if I am not much miftaken, the writ of Pro- 
hibition iffuable from the King’s Bench was‘in particular made 
ufe of, to reftrain the excefles of the latter, if not of the 
former. 


“ A ftate of war in thofe days was not definable by the King’s 
proclamation, or an inroad into France; a Crufade, or an 
other foreign adventure whatfoever.—But by the fudden com- 
ing of new and ftrange enemies into the kingdom; which 
fhewed that the fubject could in no fort be con/trained to att, 
except in the defenfive only. 


¢ In the latter cafe, it is confefled, the King could iffue his 
commiffion of array, and in fome fort oblige every individual, 
according to Tenures, Affefiments, and the known Cuftoms 
of the land, that is to fay, to contribute to the defence of the 
community. | 


¢ But in the former, it was fpecially provided, fays Bacon, 
1 Fd. TI. Stat. 2. cap. 5. ** That no man fhould be diftrain- 


<¢ ed or urged againft his will,- to go out of his CoUNTY.”— 
oO > 


And in another place, having mentioned a provifion of 1 Hen. 
IV. c. 7.—* That no Yeoman fhould take or wear any live- 


‘¢ ry of the King, nor of none other Lord.” ¢ He infers, that 


if the King may not give /iveries to the prejudice of the peace; 
much lefs might he break the peace at his pleafure, or ievy 
men, arms, and war, when he fhould think moft meet. 


© Again: thefe Commiffions of Array were limited in point 
ef time, as well asby Tenure and Affeflment: They reached 
, «none 
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© none but: fuch as were by thofe Tenures to be armed: The 
‘ time of fervice was forty days; and it was a fundamental, 
* that whoever. faw caufe to abfent themfelves, might fubftitute 
* another perfon to ferve in their rooms. 


. © And laftly, the fame Bacon, {peaking of the armies raifed 
< at different times. by Henry VII. arid Henry VIII.. makes ufe 
‘ of thefe expreffions. ‘* Their armies were not gathered by 
<¢ Prerogative, but of Volunteers. _ This not only, the’Records 
‘¢ but alfo the Statutes fet forth. Some Soldiers ferved under 
‘© Captains of their own choice ;' and therefore the law infli&t- 
“¢ eda penalty on fuch Captains as bring not their number com- 
rat pleat, according to their undertaking ;,ather foldiers are levied 
<e () commiffion, by way of impre/f,, which in thofe days were 
“* Volunteers alfo, and expecting favours from the public; the 
“ ‘rather becaufethey devoted themfelves thereto, without re- 
“ ation to any private Captain: they willingly, therefore, took 
“¢ impreft-money. And of this courfe the State faw a'neceffity, 
“© both for the better choice of men, and forthe mare publicly 
¢*, owning of the. work : for fuch as had been ufually levied by 
«© the Captains, were fit only to fill up room, and make up the 
<¢ number; and yet many times there was a failing in that alfo; 
* tho’ penalties had been provided againft it.” a 


<, Thefe were .the obligations of fervice anciently : ‘What al- 
© terations were afterwards made: in.our national fyftem by the 
$ feveral Militia laws, are obvious to every body who has the 
¢ ftatutes before them : and what remains to be difcuffed is, the 
¢ ‘power given by the recruiting aéts to Juftices of the Peace and 
¢ Commiffioners of the Land-tax to imprefs, &c.’ as {pecified 
¢ in the beginning of this treatife, © . . 
.. © With the reign of Queen Anne, ‘when war was the favou- 
© -rite object of thofe.in power, they came firft into play; not 
* filently, nor unopposed. ‘ : 


_ © A Protef is extant, figned by twenty Peers, in “which the 


_ © reafon affigned for diffenting is as follows.—** Becaufe there is 


‘¢-in this bill the following claufe; Wizi' That it fhall’ and may 
** be Jawful forthe Juftices of the Peace of every county and 
*¢ yiding-within this realm, or afiy three or more of' them, td 
* raife and levy fuch able-bodied -men -as-iave no ‘means for 
“ their maintenance or livelihood, to ferve as foldiers for the 
*< purpofes in the bill mentioned.” . , 


‘ Bifhop Burnet alfo condefcends to remember, that this.act was 
© oppofed by unufual’ vehemence with the party in both Houfes, 
¢ which had been all along cold and backward in the war. 
« They pretended zeal (continues*he) ‘for the public liberty and 
: © freedom 
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freedom of the perfon, to which, by. the conftitution; they 
faid, every Englifhman had a right which they thought could 


not ag, Og away, but.by a legal judgment, and for fome 
crime, &c, ; Ss 


*. The Cenftitution, as I humbly conceive; is in part fixed, 
and’in.part variable; Variable in matters of convenience, 
fixed in fundamentals: namely, That we fhall be governed 
by a King, Lords, and Commons: That -in Parliament’ the 
Succeffion may be limited: That Ele€tions fhall be free : That 
Trials fhall be by Juries: That the Law fhall be no refpecter 
of perfons: That the adminiftration of Juftice: fhall: be> fair 
and equal: and, “Phat every fubject, without diftinéion, 
fhali havea perpetuity in his birth-righe. : i 


© What has been already. faid of Magna Charta I need not 
repeat or enforce, Let,the Reader reafon: and conclude fog 


« himfelf! 


© Itis certain, no diftinQion is therein made“ between fabje& 


© and: fubject : between ‘him that has a Vote’ in Elections,. and 
* him that-has none. 7 | pF a. 4 


¢ Out'of our properties, out of our liberties, and out of our 


© perfons, it is alfo certain, the ingredients of government are 


o 
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© arid muft be taken—But.a mode is to be obferved inall ; . all is. 


not tobe taken from one, and none from another: 


tae 


¢ In the man’s perfon who has. no means, is ‘comprehended 
his a: in taking his perfon, therefore, we take his a//: and 
the term of fervice being indefinite, it follows, that from th 

moment he is zmpreffed, he is under an indefinite reftraint, snd 
liable to an indefinite exile, either by being tranfported to Ame- 
rica, or immured in Gibraltar, &c. ac. which approaches fo 


near to flavery, that the bounds are fcarce to be diftinguifhed. - 


© To fay nothing of the abufes of the a&, by carrying of 
not only workmen and labourers of all forts, wherever they 
could be. found, in work-fhops or in the ftreets, but fome- 
times reputable Tradeimen, who, as in. the cafe before usy 
have found the way. to redrefs extremely difficult, if not im» 
practicable: the miferies they are forced to undergo in the Sa~ 
voy, and other places, if deftined for the land fervice, or inthe 


Tenders, ‘if for the fea;, and the {pectacles, occafionally pre~ - 


fented, in the ftreets of ftrings of thefe wretches, coupled like 
hounds, or manacled like criminals, in no refpec&t correfpond 
with any of the acts recited for rendering the liberty of every 
individual, except by his own default, perpetual. 


© And if there is any pretence in the law for making fo cruel 


© an example, as it did make, of Wilmore before-mentioned, 


©“ on 
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‘on the writ de Homine replegiando, for kidnapping one {ingle 
© fabjeét, what excufe can be found for thofe, who, contra 

* to an exprefs covenant, if the public has been rightly inform- 
‘ ed, forced a whole regiment to embark for America, difarmed 
‘ and guarded round like fo many banditti; and who thereby 
‘ furnifhed the mob with the moft dangerous pretence they had 
‘ to urge againft ferving in the Militia: no trefpafs in govern- 
‘ oy matters having a more pernicious ‘operation than Breach 
© of Faith! : 


© And let me be allowed to add, that the new f{pecies of V;/- 
lanage conftituted by the difference in the faid aét made, be- 
tween Voter and non-Voter, cannot but be in a particular man- 
ner offenfive: the Voter, whether he has means or not, is pri- 
vileged: the mon-Voter, if without other means, is deprived 
of his Jirth-right-Freedom too. ! 7 


* To confideration this is humbly offered; not by way of 
complaint: Let the term of fervice be limited to three or five 
years: let thofe who ferve that term be rewarded with exemp- 
tions afterwards ; and let fomething like choice be left to # 
fubje&t, whether he will compound for a certain period of be- 
nourable fervice, or be branded with fome perpetual mark of 
ignominy; and in fuch cafe all our corps may be kept full, 
and all the able-bodied men of the nation, by rotation become 
foldiers ; which would anfwer, at leaft, one of the great ends 
propofed by the Militia. , 


< Of the bill, for giving a more /peedy remedy to the fubject 
upon the writ of Habeas Corpus, at prefent depending, I need 
only fay, that the 5 fy itis, merely to extend the means of 
redrefs, founded on Rea/fon arid Right, atid provided for by 
Law in favour of the /uppofed criminal, to the unaccufed, 
though erfecuted Innocent: and that, inftead of being liable 
to objection, on the head of encouraging impertinent appeals, 
and embarafling judicial proceedings, it contains the deaf that 
could have been demanded, where the Subjec? was' authorifed 
to demand /o much.’ Santen 


Here it muft be confeffed, that the Writer’s fentimetits are 
juft, generous, and public fpirited. They fhew him to. have a 
true notion. of the nature of government, and they tend to in- 
fufe atioble love of Freedom, at the fame time that they teach 
us the juft meafure of fubordination. We muft take notice, 
however, that the Writer is fomewhat inaccurate in his account 
of the fervice in confequence of the old Tenures. He fays pe- 
remptorily, * That the'time of fervice was forty days.’ But 
from a more intimate acquaintance with thofe Tenures, he wo 
have found that the time of fervice was rated according to the 
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quantity of the Tenant’s land. If it amounted to a: whold 
night’s fee, the Tenant was to ferve forty days; if itreached 
but to half a Knight’s fee, then he was to ferve only twenty; and 
fo in proportion. ol 
| Wpon'the whole, however, we may difcover.great nierit in 
this pamphlet, in the midft of vaft negligence and diforder;, The 
Writer feems to have been more anxious to difplay his.own ex. 
tenfive reading, and to fhew that he is acquainted with all that 
has. been faid on the fubjeét, than to give the Reader a clear and 
juft idea of the matter indebate, 9 7 * tive 
- We.find many pertinent and judicious refle&tions interfperfed, 
which lofe a great part of their force for want of .a proper chain 
of reafoning to conne&t them. The authorities,,.as they are 


managed, rather help to confound the Reader, than to. perfuade. 
him: for they are often cited without any leading paragraphs to 


introduce them, any fentences to unite them, or any obférva- 
tions to explainthem. In fhort, the Writer has given abun- 
dant proofs of knowlege and difcernment, sand is therefore the 
more blameable for the negligent application‘of his talents. 


Roa 





} 


An Explanatory Defence of the Eftimate of toe Manners and Prin- 
ciples of the Times.. Being an Appendix to that IVork, occa/i- 
aned by the Clamours lately raifed againf? it among certain Ranks 
of Men. Written by the Author of the Eftimate, in a Series 
of Letters to a noble Friend. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Davis and Co. | 


PIENHE curious Writer now under our.confideration, has 

undertaken the laborious and endlefs tafk of being his own 
Commentator; and, if he goes on as he has begun, he will ex- 
plain his meaning 





Till all men doubt it, 


yet ftill continuing . 
' <*“ To write about it, Goddefs! and about it.———~ 


When the Eftimate. appeared, it was applauded by the mul- 
titude,, and it raifed afmile from the judicious: all, however, 
erect, that it contained fome things which wanted explanation. 

he Author, who thought no one fo well qualified for the of- 
fice as ‘himfelf, fubmitted to the drudgery; and publithed a 
fecond volume, to explain the firft: but it no fooner faw the 


light, than, likean ungracious brat, itexpofed the nakednefs of its 
parent. 
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parent. Even the dim-fighted difcovered the impoftor, and be- 
gan to laugh at the idol they had adored. 


The mock Deity ftanding thus denuded, has endeavoured to 
cover his nakednefs with the mantle of delufion, woven with 
the flimfy thread of Sophiftry. To re-eftablith his loft divini- 
oY he has fent into the world a myftical apology, which is an 

-xplanation of the Explanation: a phenomenon whofe ap- 
pearance we foretold in our review of the fecond volume ; and 
in which he again profefles to vindicate what he thinks right, and 
to retraé? what he finds wrong. 


So {pins the filkworm {mall its flender ftore, 
And labours till it clouds itfelf all o’er. DunNciapD. 


That we may do juftice to the fingular merit and modefty of 
this piece, we fhall tranfcribe the following incomparable pa- 
ragraphs. 


¢ My Lorp, 


¢ That friendfhip with which you have fo long honoured me, 
was never more Clearly proved, or more nobly exercifed, thar 
in the free and candid account you lately gave me, of fome 
exceptions taken againft the Eftimate, among certain ranks of 
men in town, more particularly on the publication of the fe- 
cond volume, and fince the Author’s retirement into the 
country. 


na na Aaa a 


© This intelligence, hath, indeed, alarmed the Writer; and 
fet him to review his work with greater circumfpeCtion even 
than that with which he writ it. ’Tis certain, that no man 
can expect to hear the frank opinions of the world, from the 
world itfelf. ’Tis, therefore, an office of the trueft friend- 
fhip in your Lordfhip to communicate all you have heard on 
this fubjec&t. The objections which you have fo fairly ftated, 
I fhall anfwer in their order; and with equal pleafure vindi- 
cate, where I think myfelf right; or retract, where 1 am 


wrong. 
¢ On this occafion, your Lordfhip may expeét a feries of let- 
© ters. This method will equally alleviate my trouble in writ- 
© ing, and yours in reading.’ 


ee ee ee ee ee a | 


Were this the work of any other Writer, we might prefume 
to cenfure the firft paragraph, which begins in the firft perfon, 
and ends in the third, as ungrammatical, or at leaft inaccurate ; 
but in our Author it is no more than a graceful negligence. | 


It would, indeed, be an inftance of the higheft prefumption 
in us, to impute any thing like.a fault to a Writer of fuch an 
Rey. June, 1758. Rr exalted 
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exalted and illuftrious character. One who is above reading, 
or attending himfelf to the opinion which the world forms of 
himfelf and his writings: one who wraps himfelf up in his own 
ithportance, and retires within the flattering circle of felf-ap- 
plaufe, while he fends forth Peers of the land to collet the ob- 
jeCtions of the Town, and furnifh him with materials for further 
Explanations of his own darling Dogmas. In fhort, one who 
alarms the nation with his roar, and makes fackalls of our 
Nobility. 


A Writer, whofe parts were lefs than fupernatural, would, 
think it became him to read what others wrote on the fubje& of 
his enquiry. If He was really zealous for truth, he would think 
it his duty to receive all the information he could gather, and to 
liften with mild attention to every one who endeavoured to point 
out the errors of his fyftem. But our Author is a genius of: 
an order too fublime to be governed by common rules. 


In this explanatory Defence, he has endeavoured to involve 
the Reader in-the windings of Subtlety, and has conjured up 
fome. objections which were never made to hi§writings, while, 
he has -chofen to overlook other valid and material ones, which 
have been made. 


‘ You fay, my Lord,’ fays he, ‘ that ** many good and 
<< well-meaning people have taken offence, as being involve 
** in the blameable manners of the times, and therefore charg- 
“* ed with guilt, as the enemies of their country, while they are 
<* not confcious of acting intentionally amifs.””—— 


‘ In reply to this, my Lord let me briefly quote my vindication 
* from fome paflages in the book itfelf. *¢ It is not affirmed or 
“ implied, in this general review, that every individual hath 
“ aflumed the garb and character of falfe delicacy.—As in man- 
“<< ly ages, fome will be effeminate, fo, in effeminate times, the 
‘¢ manly, character will be found.—But from the general combi- 
* nation of manners and principles, in every period of time, 
will always refult one ruling and predominant character*.” 


“© Yet altho’ it be true, that the chara&ter of guilty Effemi- 
© nacy belongs not to all; it feems to the Writer, that none’ 
© are exempt from fome degree or other of thofe ruling mannersy 
© which, when indulged beyond a certain degree, conftitute the 
© character of guilty Effeminacy. He cannot acquit his beft 
© and worthieft friends of fome participation with the defects of 
“their time and country. Nor doth he pretend to be exempt 
© from them himfelf.. Alas, if he did, hemuft be the blindeft 


* * Vol page 6s. ‘ 
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é and moft felf-ignorant of all mortals! Thefe manners are; 
‘ in a certain degree, in-wrought into our very nature by, the 
‘ force of early habit; then become, as it were, a part of us: 
¢ and we might as well attemptto diveft ourfelves of the modes 
‘ of fpeech, as of the modes of thought and actioh which are 
¢ peculiar to our time and country.’ 


Now let us confider the force of this Vindication. He here 
afirms, that ¢ As in manly ages fome will be effeminate, fo, in 
‘ effeminate times, the manly character will be found.’ And 

et, in the next quibbling paragraph, he fays, * though, it be true, 
‘ that the character of guilty Effeminacy belongs not to all ; it 
‘ feems to the Writer, that NONE are exempt from /ome degree 
* or other of thofe ruling manners, which, when indulged be- 
¢ yond acertain degree, conftitute the character of guilty Effee 
© minacy. 


Amidft this canfifion of degrees, it is very difficult to attain 
any precife conftru€tion of this paragraph. Butif it means any 
thing, it muft mean, as we apprehend, that Effeminacy is either 
guilty or guiltlefs, according to the degree in which it is indulg- 
ed; which is a propofition ‘we cannot affent to: For if there is 
teally gui/t in Effeminacy, then the leaft degree of it muft be 
guilty; though agreater degree may be more guilty, and fo on 
to the fuperlative, 


But not to infift on the obfcurity of falfity of this propofition; 
we would afk, if NoNE are exempt from /ome degree or other of 
thofe ruling manners, which, when indulged beyond a certain 
degree, conftitute the chatater- of guilty Effeminacy—how then 
can it be true, that the manly charaGter will be found in effemi- 
hate times; and how does this vindication remiove the general 
objection? For fhame, Doétor! away with thefe contempti- 
ble quibbles! Away! Go to the colleges you defpife; and there 
chop Logic among tall-boys; over wooden platters. But do 
hot infult men, with fyftems of Philofophy and Politics, founded 
onfuch wretched fubtleties, 


— The Doétot is a perfe& Juggler in Literature. If he fpeaks 
in the pofitive degree, and you object to his affertion, out comes 
an Explanation; in which he finks the pofitive, and thtufts the 
comparative in your face. If you object to his Eftimaté of the 
Principles of the Times, he fpins out 4 fecond volumie, and, by 
the help of Legerdemain, conjures up Manners in the room of 
Principles. 

If the Reverend Writer had condefceinded to define thofe two 
expreffions, it might have been fome help towards underftand - 
ing his fyftem. Buthe eee them in fuch a manne, that 
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it is difficult to know when he is {peaking of the one, and wher 
of the other. He would have done well, in this refpedt, to have 
followed his favourite Montefquieu: who has eftablifhed 2 very 
clear diftinG&tion between Jes Murs and les Manieres; and hag 
given an accurate definition of each. 


The main objection, however, does not lie againft the Au- 
thor’s picture of the AZanners of the age, though it is in many 
refpects faulty. It is capitally objected, that he has traced the 
tife of thofe Manners up to a wrong fource, and is inconfiftent 
with, and contradi¢tory to himielf. He arrogates too much 
when he confiders his delineation of public Manners as a new 
attempt, the execution of which required peculiar freedom and 
boldnefs, It is a fubject which has long fince employed the 
ableft pens. Our Eflay-Writers in particular, have inveighed 
againft the luxury of the times ; they have lamented the lofs of 
public Spirit among us, and the prevalence of Corruption. A- 
mong others, Bolingbroke has attacked the degeneracy of the 
age, with manly vigour, and {pirited indignation. 


“ Under the prefent form of Government,” fays he, ** Cor- 
“© ruption a/one cannot deftroy us. We muft want Spirit, as 
‘© well as Virtue, to perifh. But all is little, and low, and 
*¢ meanamong us! Far from having the Virtues, we have not | 
« even the Vices of greatmen. What pafles among us for Am- 
‘¢ bition, is‘an odd mixture of Avarice and Vanity: the Mo- 
*¢ deration we have feen practifed is Pufillanimity ; and the Phi- 
«¢ lofophy that fome men affect, is Sloth. Hence it comes that - 
«s Corruption has fpread, and prevails.” 


Whoever will take the trouble of comparing thefe animated 
reflections with thofe of the Eftimator, will find, that the latter 
are no more than the faint eccho of Bolingbroke’s fentiments. 


Yet the Reverend Writer plumes himfelf upon being origi- 
nal. Nay, he even lays claim to the gift of Prophecy. Hear 
him in his own words. 


¢ So fudden and fo great is the change in the appearance of our 
© public affairs, IN CONSEQUENCE OF THIS SUDDEN AND COU- 
© RAGEOUS CHECK GIVEN TO THE RULING MANNERS AND 
© PRINCIPLES OF THE TIMES, that the Writer hath been fe- 
‘ rioufly afked, ** Whether the rifing courage of the nation, our 
_S© formidable armaments, and the gallant {pirit of feveral young 
*¢ men of fafhion and fortune, are not fo many confutations of 
*s the principles advanced in the E/fimate?’’ * Serioufly, my 
© Lord, the Writer of the E//imate is richt glad to be so CoN- 
© FuTED. Had thefe appearances rifen before the publication 
© of his work, he might juftly have been accufed of aga 
¢ an 
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* and mifreprefentation. But as it is confeffed, that thefe ap- 
* pearances are but now rifing, he will only defire his objeGtors 
* to look back to the E/zmate itfelf, and confider whether they 
€ are not rifing on the very principles there urged, delineated, and 
© foretold. ‘The Writer did, indeed, believe he forefaw, nay, 
‘ he foretold, that ** Necessity alone could bring back effemi- 
«© nate and unprincipled minds from their attachments to gain 
<< and pleafure*.” * Nay, he foretold, the very means: ‘* ‘The 
“ voice of an uncorrupt people, and a GREAT MINISTER +.” 
© Caft your eye back, my Lord, to no very diftant day, and be 
« you the judge what was’ the ards, and what the neceffity of 
‘ the time: had not a general diflolution of manners and of 
‘ principle difordered, nay, almoft unhinged the ftate? This 
‘ it was, that united the voice, the egal reprefentations of an 
« uncorrupted people: that united voice, /feady, not factious;— 
‘ loyal, yet couragious—was heard and appeared bya GRACIOUs, 
© SovEREIGN:: the expected Minifter was found; and a coercive 
‘ power hath thus appeared from the throne, fufficient to controul 
© the blindnefs and folly of the diffolute and thoughtlefs among 
« the higher ranks, and to lead jthem to /alutary meafures and 
* their own fafety. 


© Mark the effects of this uniting power: private good gives 
way to public: the feveral ranks aflume a {pirit and fervor un- 
known before: fear of /hame, and thirft of honour, begin t 
fpread through our fleets and armies; and our growing yout 
feem already to catch the kindling fire. In a word, the na- 
tional ftrength is awakened, and called forth into action: the 
Genius of Britain feems rifing as from the grave: he 
fhakes himfelf from the duff, aflumes his antient port, and 
majefly of empire, and goes forth in his might to overwhelm 
our enemies, 


rn ee ee a ee a 2 | 


¢ I cannot conclude, my Lord, without ferioufly recom- 
‘ mending to your particular notice and regard, two obferva- 
« tions, (which contain, indeed, the fubftance and end of the 
« Eftimate itfelf) arifing from the prefent ftate of our public af- 
« fairs. The firft is, that by proper exertions and well-directed 
< applications, the ruling evi/s of an effeminate period may be 
<« controuled: the fecond is, that under our prefent conftitution, 
; the national affairs may be carried on with honour to the crown, 
« and fuccefs to the kingdom (a truth which, not long ago, many 
« ferious men did not believe) on a higher principle than that of 
< corrupt influence.’ 


Here we find the reverend Writer arrogating prophetic merit 
for having promulgated a truth as old as the creation, that ‘* NE- 


* Vol. [. p> 2290- 
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$*.cess1Ty alone could bring back effeminate and unprincipled 
<*, minds from their attachments to gain and pleafure.” But, fays 
he, [foretold the very means, * the voice of an uncorrupt people, 
© andaGREAT Mynaster.” ‘This is an inftance of his ufual 
inconfiftency and inaccuracy: for after he had, in his former vo- 
lumes, reprefented the people as effeminate and corrupt, and told 
us, what we knew before, that a GREAT Minister alone 
could produce a reformation; all of a fudden, they are become 
an uncorrupt people, even previous to the appointment of the 
GREAT MInIsTER, for he fuppofes him to have been conftituted 
in confequence of their united voice. What was it that pro- 
duced this fudden change and union? He has the modefty to tell 
us, that it was necefity. But we muft not think him ferious 
when he fays fo: for he knows there was xo neceffity fo prefling 
as initantly to alter the people from corrupt to uncorrupt, 
What was it then? Why we will tell what he will rejoice to 
hear, though he is afhamed to fay it downright himfelf-—it was 
the magic power of theEstimMATE! This made our young.men 
of fafhion and fortune turn volunteers; this made private good 
give way to public; this made the feveral ranks aflume a_{pirit 
and fervor unknown before; this caufed the fear of fhame, and 
thirft of honour, to fpread through our fleets and armies ; and 
our growing youth to catch the kindling fire. O aftonifhing ef- 


#eGs! While weare under fuch happy influence, we may burn 


‘our mutiny-bills, and. abolifh all martial law; for we are bleffed 
with a genius who can ¢a/é our forces into valour and difciptine. 


But we will not detain the Reader with any further ftrigtures 
on the naufeating vanity of this wild and extravagant Writer, 
Weall know, thatthe alteration in our affairs was produced by a 
change in the adminiftration: we know likewife, that the ruling 
manners of the nation, are formed from the characters of .thofe 
at the helm; and we already begin to fee this theory operate 
into practice. But how far the E/timate contributed to the ap- 
pointment of the prefent miniftry, is a fecret to ws. | 


It is but candid, however, to acknowlege, that this Writer 
fometimes exemplifies {trong truths, by ftriking illuftrations.— 
© Jn many cafes,’ he fays, * he makes no doubt but the very pri- 
* yate virtues of the Man haye given birth to the vices of the Poli- 
‘ tician; and a mifguided love to fons, daughters, friends, and 
* dependants, been‘the fource of political fervitude and attach- 
¢ ments, which, in their unfeen or unregarded effects, have been 
¢ af the moft fatal confequence to the commonweéal; by raif- 
¢ ing ren to public offices of truft and importance, who were 
¢ unequal to their ftation, both in capacity, public fpirit, and 
¢ other neceflary qualifications.’ . | 


We 
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We with, that the whole work had, in any degree of metit, 
been equal to this paragraph: we had not then been reduced to 
the ungrateful office of expofing its imperfeCtions. But as we 
have fet down nought in malice, we are indifferent about any 
cenfure which the Writer’s felf-love may pafs upon our criticifm, 
He may, if he pleafes, rank us among his revilers, 


© When the Writer confiders,’ fays he, © by wHom his work 
© hath been approved, and by wHom reviled, as the firft of thefe 
® patties defire no reply, fo the latter d.ferve none.’ This anti- 
thefis may pafs for pretty writing: and, indeed, it is this kind 
of Italic See-faw, which makes that affected peculiarity in his 
Janguage, which the injudicious admire as the beauty of ftile, 
But men who regard fenfe rather than found, will confider the 
fact; and will conclude, that it is not a faét ‘proper for him to 
4etermine, whether the cenfures paffed upon the E/timate amount 
to a reviling of the work. . : J 


We cannot, however, but commend his charity, when he 
fays—* That the worft that he wifhes to his worft enemy, is 
* honefty, and a better mind” tis pity he had not learned this 
-moderation dooner: yet, -after.all, we are afraid he determines 
other mens minds to be good or -bad, juft asthey.happen to coin- 
cide or clafh with his fentiments, and to flatter or oppofe his 
‘opinion.’ 8) OS eo 

But we will be bold to tell him, that every /en/ible mind will 
oppofe the erroneous conclufidns, and crude fyftems, formed by 
thafty conceit; that every hone/t mind will be fomewhat warm 
-againft thofe, who, while they lay claim to learning and under- 
‘ftanding, exprefs themfelves with petulant feurrility ; and that 
“every chearful mind will delight to ridicule the folly and affecta- 
tion of the folemn pedant, who quits the character of the Writer, 


to talk of his own dear felf as a AZan. R 
-—~ 0 


MONTHLY CATALOGUWE, 
For J U N E, ‘1758. 





PoLITICAL. 


Art. 1. An Enquiry inte the Nature and Effect of the Writ of 
Habeas Corpus, the great Bulwark of Britifh Liberty, both at 
Common Law, and under the A& of Parliament. Aud alfa 
into the Propriety of Explajning and Extending that A@. 8vo, 
6d. Henderfon. 

HE Writer of this little treatife difplays an accurate knowlege 
of the laws of his country, and fhews an ardcot zeal for the 
fibetties of his fellow fubjc&ts. He feems to have proved incontefta- 
- Rr 4 bly, 
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bly, that the Writ of Habeas Corpus was, and muft have been, 4 
Writ of Right at commoniaw. He inclines to think, that perfons 
imprefied have aright to that writ, under the Habeas Corpos a&t of 
Charles the I]d. And he concludes, that ‘ the writ of Habeas-Cor- 
* pus is every Englithman’s right, in a// cafes of confinement or re. 
* ftraint; thac it ought to be aseafily and {peedily awarded and re- 
* turned as poffibie in every cafe ; and that as there hasarifen a doubt, 


* whether the ftatute of 31 Charles II. extends to a// cafes, that’ 


* doubt ought to be removed by fome exprefs law, extending the fame, 
« or more advantageous provifions to every commitment or reftraint 
« of liberty, (except in civi! cafes, and in cafe of treafon or felony, 
« plainly expreffed in the warrant) by whatever perfon or authority 
, that commitment, confinement, or reftraint maybe” 


Thefe noble fentiments do honour to the Author; and muft be 
highly grateful to every man who retains a lively fenfe of public Li- 
berty. This performance, fhort as it is, bears the marks of a ma- 
fterly hand ; and fhews that the Writer has been ufed to more ardu- 
ous employments. 


Let us hope, however, that the Bill, lately reje€ted in the Houfe 
of Lords, may, under fome more acceptable form, meet with the 
concurrence of that branch of the legiflature, next feflions of parlia- 
ment. For to leave the injured without redrefs, is, in effeét, to de- 
feat the very end of fociety. 

‘ ‘ R-a 


Art. 2. The Cafe of the Five Millions fairly lated, in regard to 
Taxes, Trade, Law, Lawyers, Sc.  Addreffed.to the Guardi- 
ans of our Liberty. 8vo. 3s. Millar. , 


The judicious Writer of this pamphlet inveighs, with great: zeal 
and propriety, againtt the {pirit of Monopoly, which univertally pre. 
vails, and is, in a great degree, eftablifhed by grant in this kingdom, 
He afferts, that all Monopolies are againft the great Charter, becaufe 
they are-againfl the liberty and freedom of the fubjeét, and againit 
the law of the land. . 


He cenfures the impofition of invproper and oppreflive taxes. He 
particularly takes notice of the bad policy of taxing every kind of 
rains and obferves, that a bounty upon exported corn, is the worft 
Find of tax. As to the objection, that corn would be a glut, and 
could. never be exported, if the bounty was taken off—He anfwers, 
that as corn would be cgnfiderably cheaper, the price of Jabour would 
be greatly reduced: by which means the Farmers would carry on their 
improvements upon eafier terms, and with greater fpirit, and conie- 
quently grow greater quantities of the different forts of grain. From 
thence he takes occafion to argue, that the quantity of exported corn 
would be proportionably greater. 


He exclaims, not without reafon, againft the multiplicity of our 
laws ; with which, as he obferves, 2 general corrupiion of manners 
js infeyarable. He recommends a more fummary and ipeedy me- 
thod of recovering {mall debts; and concludes with a genteel pane- 
gyric on the prefent adminiftration, 
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PoLITICAL. 617 
. Uponthe whole, this appears to be a fenfible and well-meant per- 


¥ormance. And as the Miniftry are not above liftening to the Voice 


of the People, we hope that grievances, thus publicly complained of, 
will be taken into public confideration. 
R-~9 


Art. 3. 4 Propofal for the Encouragement of Seamen to ferve 
more readily in bis Majefty’s Navy, for preventing of Defer- 
tion, fupporting their Wives and Families, and for the eafier 


and quieter Government of bis Majefty’s Ships. 8vo. 1s. Millar. 


The Author propofes, that a number of fmall houfes be built at 
Chatham, Portfmouth, and Plymouth, ona piece of ground bought 
for that purpofe, the rent of each houfe not to exceed fifty fhillings a 
year; the rent to be defalked out of the Seamens wages: and that 
married Seamen fhall have the preference of refiding in fuch houfes. 
That fuch Seamen who refide at thofe ports, are immediately to re- 


‘pair on board fuch fhips as they are ordered to, whether commiflioned at 


the port where they refide or not. ‘That in cafe of death or defertion, 
the Captain of the fhip fhall acquaint the Commiffioner of the port, 
that the houfe may be difpofed of; with this diftinction, that if any 
Sailor will marry the widow of the deceafed, he thall have prefer- 
ence, and not be moved out of the houfe ; but that the wife of the 
runaway, and his family, fhail immediately be turned out. That 
each of thefe houfes fhall take in two fick Seamen, whom the wife 
fhali nurfe, and be paid per week. That the children of fuch 
Seameh be employed, 2s foon as capable: both fexes while young, 
in picking oakham for the dock-yards; and the boys, when grown 
up, as Officers fervants: the girls to make fhip-colours, and flop- 
cloaths: and when marriageable, each Seaman who marries one of 
them, to have a houfe dire&tly. That for the benefit of Seamen 
abroad; who are inclined te remit money to their wives, &c. fuch 
who are foinclined, fhall, before they fail, make known tothe Com- 
miffioner of the Port, the monthly allowance he will make to his 
wife; &e, ~ ~ 


The Author illuftrates thefe, and other articles which we have not 
room toextraét. He computes that one of thefe houfes may be built 
for fifty or fixty pounds; and fuppofing twelve thoufand to be ereét- 
ed, he calculates the whole amount at 720,coo!. The rent being at 
fifty fhillings a year, he reckons wili bring in thirty thoufand pounds 
perannum; fo that in twenty-four years the Government will reim- 
burfe itfelf the original expence of thefe buildings. 


We mutt confefs that this fcheme wears a fsttering appearance ; 
and we heartily wifh that our men in power would think of fome me- 
thod for the better regulation of our navy ; that the inhuman and abo- 
minable prattic: of imprefing, may no longer difgrace the freedom of 


our conftiution, th 2 

Art. 4. Confiderations humbly offered to Parliament,: relative to the 
Heads of a Bill for promoting Induftry, fuppreffing Idlene]s 
and Begging, and Saving above one Million Sterling yearly, , 
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the Money now aéiually paid by the Nation to the Poor. 8 va; 


Is. Millar. 


As it is the nature of mankind to ftart from one extreme to ano. 
the¥, fo frdm a general inattention to public improvement, every man 
now is.feized with the {pirit of projecting and reforming. If the {e- 
veral plans of Reformation lately offered, fhould happily have the de. 
fired effect, we may expect that our proftitutes will turn continent 
our poor grow induftrious, and our rich men become generous. rm 
fhort, froth the united endeavours of the fchemes without doors, and 
the Patriots within, we may hope to fee the Golden Age revive in 
Britain, 

The fcheme here prepofed is too tedious and complicated to admit 
our giving:the Reader fo full an idea of itas we could wifh. It moft 
fuffice to obferve, that the Writer would have a law enaéted, by which 
each parith, or diftrict, fhall be obliged to hire or build a work-houfe 
‘That the Governors of fuch work houfe be declared a Corporation in 
law ; and:to continue two years, except the firtt fet, when one half 
are to.go out by ballot, and as many new to be chofen in their places, 
That duch Governors have the power of Juftices of the Peace, with 
regard to all crimes and mifdemeanors committed within their limits, 
‘Thatto puta ftop to the abafe of the laws with regard to fettlements, 
jt may be declared lawful for all perfons to feck for work where 
can find it; and thatthe fettlement of every poor perfon may be de- 
clared to be the parifh where the perfon is found feeking work, idle, 
fafpicious, or begging ; with liberty to the parifh, where fo found, 
to receive the. per{on into their work-houfe, or at their own expence, 
in a humane way, to carry fuch to the parifh where they can prove 
the perfon fo found continued longeft at work, from feven years of 
‘age to the time when found ; or to fuch parifh or diftri&t where the 
perfon was found begging or feeking work, and was neither taken 
up nor furnifhed with work. He advances feveral arguments in fup- 
‘port of his propofals, and takes notice, that when compared with the 
laws in force, very little new will be enacted, except as to the me- 
thod of rendering the law praticable, and the execution eafy. 


He calculates, that the expence of carrying this {cheme into execy- 
tion will.not exceed two hundred pounds for one parifh; and that it 
will not be fo much where two or three are conjoined. Upon the 
whole, the Writer appears to be mafter of his fubje&t, but we think 
-his fcheme more plaufible than practicable. He has, however, thrown 
out many hints which may admit of improvement, and for which he 
merits thanks. Some regulations are certainly wanting on this head ; 
for to fee fuch a crowd of miferable fpeétacles in our ftreets, fome 
“wretched impoftors, others rea! objects, is undoubtedly a difgrace to 
humanity, a fcandal to our police, and, at firft fight, gives the lie to 
all that is faid of the excellence of our government, and the riches 
and profperity of the kingdom. R \ 


Art. 5. National Spirit confidered as a true Source of political Li- 
.. berty, 8vo. 1s. Cooper. i 


‘ | The 
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POLITICat, b1y 


The ftope of this fenfible treatife, is, to prove that the prefer- 
ence of one fyftem to another, has been generally determined in the 
world rather from the nature and genius of a people, than from {pe- 
culative principles. ‘The Author takes occafion to ridicule our politi- 
cal inftability, and very juftly obferves, that the prefent conjunéture 
js plainly the Barometer of our political Wit, which flows in various 
and oppofite directions, according to the vague and contradictory 
hints and advices given by a namelefs multitude of News-Writers. 
In a very lively and {pirited manner, he defcribes the effets wrought 
by the magie Gall of Oppofition, when given in the critical time of 
fome unexpected lofs or difappointment ; then, fays he, ‘ the eyes 
* and ears of numbers of people are only open to read and hear hide- 
‘ ous and fhameful defcriptions of the flate of Britain; contemptible 
* Estimates of the Manners, Principles, and Spirit of the People ; 
‘ anatomical Figures of her political Infirmities; with Death-Heads 
* innumerable.’ | : 


The Writer appears to be a fincere friend to the Revolution, and 
takes notice, that ‘ nothing can be more abfurd and inconfiftent, than 
*.to efpoufe a political Creed that contradiéts the national fpirit ; 


* and renders the memory of any Revolution made in favour of ci- 


* vil and religious Liberty, a ground of party antipathy, difcontent, 
* and faétion.’ 


His reflections on Party Diftintions are fo juft, that we cannot for- 


‘bear defcribing them. _ ‘ Certain it is,” fays he, * that no political 


¢ Tenets whatever can be fuppofed to conflitute a perfonal Charagter ; 
‘ or fupply the place of Genius, Temper, and Manners in any man. 
¢ When the latter appear to be wholly moulded upon the former, the 
© conduct in private life will be liable to various, and, perhaps, not 
* unjuft accufations ; efpecially in‘a nation where Parties prevail, and 
* Faétions inflame one another. The only genuine merit belongi 

* toa perfon’s political perfuafion, confifls in its being fuch as beft cor- 
* refponds with the culture and enlargement of the mind; _ the exercife 
* of truly publicaffeétions; and perieverance in the love and fervice 
© of one’s country.” 


Thefe refleGions fhew the Author to be a man of found judgment, 
and of aliberal turn of mind. It were to be wifhed, that thofe odi- 
‘ous diftinflions of Whig and Tory, were quite abolifhed among us. 
‘A man of real underitanding, will fcorn to enlift under the banner of 
‘either party. They ferve only to perpetuate narrow prejudices: for 
the Zealots of each, form a chain of political principles, and if you do 
but objeé to.one link, they abhor you as an enemy to their whole fyf- 
tem. ‘Thus, if you are not weak and bafe enough to defame the me- 
mory of our great Deliverer, King William, by acknowleging him 
to have been amoniter of imperfettions, without either valour or vir- 
tue, the fenfelefs and flavifh Tories, will condemn you as a bigotted 
Whig. In like manner, if you intimate, that abufes haye been in- 
troduced fince the Revolution, unknown before; if you will not al- 
low that the kingdom has been compleatly Aappy fince that /Era, the 
Whigs are ready to brand you as arank Tory. It is not enough that 
you allow the nation to have been happier fince that period, you mutt 
| fub{cribe 
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fubfcribe to their tenets without referve, or incur the fcandal of dif- 
‘puting every article of their Creed: with them, to cenfure the abu/es 
of the Revolution, is to abufe the Revolution itfelf. But tho” every 
‘Tover of Liberty, and of his Country, muft exprefs his pious priti- 
‘tude for the bleflings of the Revolution, yet every man of difcern- 
ment, muft perceive that we have, in many inflances, deviated from 
the principles then eftablifhed., Bring us back to them, and we hhall 
enjoy a fyftem, which, of all others, bids faireit for the promotion 
and fecarity of political felicity : and the revival of national Spirit 
‘among us, affords itrong hopes of fuch a happy Reformation. 


MtscELLANEOUS. R—3 


Art. 6. ACongratulatory Epiftle from a reformed Rake, to Fobn 
Ff g, Efq; upon the new Scheme of Reclaiming Profti- 
tutes. Svo. 1s. Burnet, 





The Author fmartly attacks Mr. Fielding, for having, according 
to: his publifhed plan, confined his fcheme tor a Refermatory, to the 
‘dow, or very low Whores and Bawdy-houfes only ; while the #op, or 
thofe which fome may call gextee/ Bawdy-houfes, are more infamous 
in their trade, and of worfe confequence to the public.—He feems will- 
ing, however, toconfider this as a flip of his Worfhip’s pen ; but yet 
he is apprehenfive, that the executive part of the plan, fo far as it hath 
been hitherto enforced, may have ferved to corroborate this error, 
and prove that jts continuance may chance to be of fome duration. 
For, ‘In the account,” fays our Author, £ publifhed in the Pub/ic 
* Advertifer, of the fearch that was made for Proftitutes, I find that 
* it was limited to Drury-lane, Hedge lane, and St. Giles’s, Iown, if 
* I had been a Peace-Officer upon that occafion, I fhould have ftepped 
* into the Turk’s-bead, or, indeed, almoft any other houfe in Bow- 
* stTrReBT, and have found more proper objeéts of correction, than 
* thofe half ftarved wretches, rather a difguft ‘than incitement to in- 
* continence.” 


The Author has a great deal more, that may ferve both to enter- 
tain and inform the public: for he illuftrates his arguments by a 
number of pleafant fallies and anecdotes, that ferve to fhew he is no 

‘common Scribbler. What he fays of the top houfes of carnal recrea- 
tion, particularly deferves the attention of the public ; for it is chiefly 
from thefe corrupt fountains that the evil {prings:-as our Author 
(10 fay nothing of our own experience) clearly fhews, beyond difpute ; 
and to him therefore we refer our Readers for farther information, 


Art. 7. An Idea of a Botanical Garden in England: with Lec- 
tures on the Science. Without Expence to the Public, or to the 
Students. By Dr. John Hill. 8vo. 6d. Baldwin. 


Dr. Hill has here ftarted a very pretty Thought, which we fhould 
be glad to fee carried into execution, his fcheme being as eafily 
practicable, as the intention is obvioufly important. ‘To be more 
particular here is needlefs, when the Propofal at large may be had at 
to eafy a price. 

Ait. 
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Art. 8, The Condut? of Admiral Knowles on the late Expedition 
fet in a true light. 8vo. 1s. Clarke, &c. 


The defign of this pamphlet, written by Admiral Knowles him- 
felf, is to vindicate his conduct, in the expedition againft Rochfort, 
from the afperfions of certain anonymous pamphleteers.’ Whether 
it required a very mafterly hand to refute the performances here 
taken notice of, is not our bufinefs to determine; however, we may 
take leave to remark, that it muft give every one, who looks farther 
than to fuch pieces of politics as are commonly retaled, a fenfible 
pleafure to find the Admiral willing to fatisfy, by an open unreferved 
explication of his behaviour, the doubts of well-meaning perfons ; 
and (were it poffible by any thing to do it) to ftop, by a deduction of 
undeniable faéts, the mouth of flander itfelf. 


In the firft of the /ibe/s *, as the Admiral ftiles them, the charge 
againft him is introduced by “quoting the firft article of the report of 
the Board of Enquiry, which feems to have been forcibly ftrained ta 
make it appear in a light difadvantageous for the Admiral. Butas he 
thinks their opinion, had it been determinate, was neither binding 
upon the public or himfelf, he waves entering into their reafoning, for 
giving or not giving the opinion that they did ; and proceeds to con 
fider the following charge of his antagonift, That ‘ the whole affair 
* of the attacking Fort Fouras was delegated by Sir Edward Hawke 
* to his infpeCtion, and that Sir Edward had proceeded fo far in the 


* execution of the plan, as to direct his fecretary to begin an order to 


lighten the Barfleur for that purpofe; but this was laid afide upon 


* the remonftrances of Captain Graves and Vice-Admiral Knowles, 


‘ that the Barfleur was aground at between four and five miles from 
« the fhore.’ 


In anfwer to this are prodaced, 1. Sir Edward Hawke’s manner of 
relating that flory. ©2. His own teftimony at the enquiry. And, 3. 
his depofition given at the court-martial. By all which it appears, 
that Sir Edward himfelf examined the pilot of the Magnanime, on 
whofe own confeffion of the impra€ticability of carrying the Barfleur, 
even lightened two foot, near enough, and Captain Graves, the com- 
mander’s report, that fhe was aground where fhe then lay, the order 
for lighteniog her and carrying her in was fuppreffed ; and that Admi- 
ral Knowles in this affair had only to deliver Sir Edward’s orders, and 
to give in to him the — made by others. It appears alfo, as well 


.from Sit Edward's, as from the Author’s depofition, that the pilot of 


the Magnanime being ordered to conduét the Infernal Bomb in, upon 
trial ran her aground, where fhe was attacked by two row-gallies ; and 
that the Coventry Frigate, in attempting to get to the bomb, ran afhore 
five feveral times. 


After this, faéts of a ftronger nature are produced in proof of the 
impratticability and impoffibility of carrying any fhip of force to bat- 
ter Fort Fouras, viz. The foundings taken by Mr. Poulglafs, mafter 


* The Expedition to Rochfort fully ftated. See Review for January, 1753. 
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of the Barfleur, now of the Maghanimie, on the 26th of September; 
1757, off of the entrance of Rochfort river. The foundings were 
taken at the fame time by Mr. Morant, pilot of the Barfleur, by or- 
der of Captain Graves; on the fhip’s grounding in eighteen feet wa- 


ter, between the Ifle of Aix and Fort Fouras; ati@ at other timed | 


alfo by the Lieutenant of the Royal William, and other officers, which. 
entirely agree with each other. To which is added; the proof of 
ocular demonftration, the fhoal being feen dry every low water for 
more than a mild diftance from Fouras, by at leaft half the people of 
the fleet and army ; infomuch that had there beena chanha | but the 
breadth of a boat, they muft have feen it. 


Having fufficiently (one would think) by thefe depofitions and faéts; 
vindicated himfelf from the above-mentioned charge, he proceeds to 
confider another, the refutation of which, as it is fhort, we fhall in- 
fert as it ftands in the pamphlet. | 


‘I come now,’ fays the Admiral, ‘ to that partof the charge 
* againft me which fays, that ** Sir Edward Hawke having ordered 
‘¢ me to carry the bomb-ketches in, that I did, and run them aground.” 
¢ Thefollowing certificate is an unanfwerable contradiction to this 
¢ particular, viz. 


“* Thefe are to certify, that when his Majefty’s bomb-ketch, In“ 
“¢ fernal, under my command, was ordered in to batter Fort Fourass 
“© Vice-Admiral Knowles was not on board; nor do I know that ever 
* he was; and that Thierry; the pilot of the Magndnime, had the fole 
** conduéting and navigating of her, and ran her afhore at a greater dif: 
** tance than flight of fhell from the faid fort, and never could get her 
‘* near enough for the fhells to reach with the greateft quantity of 
“ powder: Given under my hand, on board his Majefty’s floop In- 
* fernal, the 25th day of February, 1758. 
“* James MAcKkeEnNz16.” 


‘ Were farther teftimony wanting to prove that I was not on board 
* the bomb-ketch, Captain Keppel can atteft, that I was on fhore 
with him in the Ifle of Aix, reconnoitring with our glaffes the Bay 
* of Chatelaillon, when the gallies went to attack the bomb; and 
* that upon hearing their guns, I ran immediately to my boat, and 
« went on board and made the fignal for all boats manned and armed; 
* and fent them to the bomb-ketch’s affiftance.” 


Our Author patiently fabmits, notwithftanding fuch profs fatfhoodss 
to anfwer, with the utmoft calmnefs, the other charges againft him. 
Among other reflections the following was caft upori him ¢ 


<¢ All thefe notable exploits were performed by Vice-Adiniral 
“* Knowles, the fame who it is faid advifed Sir Edward Hawke not 
** even to enter into the road of Bafque, left he thould be bombarded.”’ 


The caution, to which this piece of calumny refers, is proved by 
producing a letter from Sir Edward Hawke to Mr. Knowles, to have 
met with Sir Edward’s approbation ; and very juftly fo, indeed, a¢- 
cording to our Author’s reafoning on this point. 
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In anfwer to the charge of ‘ fending away the pilot deftined to con- 
¢ duét the fleet upon a chace after a French fhip, and detaining the 
* fleet two days in fight of the French coaft,’ our Author recapitulates 
part of his affidavit at the court-martial upon that fubje&, by. which 
it evidently appears, that his conduct had here alfo the approbation. 
of Sir Edward Hawke, who repeated the fhips fignals to chace; and 
that, ftrictly fpeaking, not, a moment of time was loft by thofe thips 
chacing. 


What has been faid may Be fafficient to thew our Authot’s abifity 
to vindicate his own condu& at leaft, againft the afperfions which 
have been thrown upon him. We fhail therefore conélude by giving 
our Readers the following extraét of his pamphlet, whepeim. he 
exprefies himfelf with a proper indignation at the manner in which 
he has been treated, and with a dignity becoming a man who is con- 
{cious of his innocence, and of a faithful difcharge of his duty. 


« Let the Reader lay thefe feveral facts together which have been 
‘ related, and notwithitanding the pains that have been taken to make: 
‘ the public believe, that I greatly contributed to the failure of ‘the 
‘ expedition, he will find that I had, and cou!d have, no other fhare 
‘ in its execution, than in conveying the orders I received from Sir 
‘ Edward Hawke, and feeing them obeyed by the proper. officers: 
« Was the cafe as it has been repréfented in thefe anonymous libels ; 
$ was Vice-Admiral Knowles the caufe of laying afide the attack on 
* Fort Fouras by fea, had it been pra@icable; the conclufion to be 
© drawn from it muft be, that the Commandcrs in Chief, and other 
* members of the council of war, wete all determined by the Vice- 
* Admiral, and had no judgment of their own, whereon'to found their’ 
‘ opinion. It maft fuppofe Sir Edward Hawke to have laid down-the 
‘ command, and delegated it to Mr. Knowles; it muft fuppofe Mr. 
« Knowles to have been guided by opinion, without any experiments ; 
* and it muft, in the end, arraign the juftice and wifdom of the ad- 
* miniftration for not bringing him to juftice for fach a notorious 
‘ breach of duty, and for their choice of officers fo unfit for fuch a 
* command. 


‘ I faid at the court-martial on Sir fohn Mordaunt, that if I knew 
of any cowardice, or treachery, in the execution of this enter- 
prize, that I would declare-it openly ; and I added, that I hoped, 
if any one could charge me with being. guilty of either; that he 
would do it, in order that I might be brought to juitice. Thefe 
words, and many others which I fpoke and thought effential, are 
omitted in the printed proceedings of the court-martial. This was 
a declaration, however, which betrayed neither guilt nor fear ; and 
I repeat it here, to fhew that I ought to be acquitted of both or, 
as it is never too late to bring criminals to juftice, that f ought to 
undergo a public trial, and if guilty, a public condemnation. My 
Commander in.chief has never fo much as accufed me of negleét 
or breach of duty: and he is not only the propereft Judge of my 
‘behaviour, but the proper perfon, if he difapproved it, to brifig me 
to atrial, to anfwer his acculation, 
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‘ Hard, theretore, is my fate, to ftand exculpated in the Opinion 
© of my fuperior Officer, who faw my conduét, and under whofe 
* command I atted, and yet to be fingled out as the only Flag on 
* that expedition left unemployed in a time of war: and this after 
* forty-one years conftant and faithful fervice in the navy.’ 


PoETICAL. D 


Art. 9. The Patriot Enterprize: or an Addrefs to Britain. A 
Puem. AInfcribed to the Right Hon. William Pitt, &c. &e, 
By Mr. Jones, Author of the Earl of Effex. 4to. 64, 
Cooper. 


While fuch a profufion of incenfe is daily offered to the great man, 
we wonder he is not fuffocated with the fteams. Several, both profe- 
men and rhime-men, have lately fumigated him pretty handfomely ; 
but Mr. Jones pours the cenfer full into his face. One would think 
thefe daubers were in a confpiracy againft the virtue of Mr. Pitt; and, 
fince he is known to be proof againft the temptation of gold, that 
they wanted to corrupt him with flattery. 


Art. 10. The Pruffian Campaign. A Poem. Celebrating the At- 
chievements of Frederic the Great, in the Years 1756—57. 
By William Dobfon, L.L. B. 4to. 1s. Manby. 


This Gentleman, who has gained confiderable credit by his tranfla- 
tion of the Paradi/e Lof into Latin, and of part of the Anti-Lucretius 
into Englifh, will not, we fear, add much to his reputation by this 
little original.—A modern Critic, cenfuring Addifon’s Campaign, ftil- 
ed it a mere Gazette in rhime; the fame cannot ftriétly be faid of 
Mr. Dobfon’s poem, becaufe it is written in blank verfe: but this 
may with truth be obferved, that, whatever are the defeéts of the 
former, the laft mentioned piece is ftill its inferior, beyond all com- 
parifon. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 11. Two Letters adapted to the prefent critical FunEure, &c. 
&¥e, (Vid. Review for February laft). By Hugh Worth- 
ington, M.A. 8vo. 1s. Griffiths, 


To our former recommendation of thefe Letters, onthe publication 
of the firft impreflion, (fee as above) we need only add here, that 
their worthy Author has added two excellent Prayers to this edition; 
for the ufe of his military Readers; which Prayers are, by his ap- 

intment, to be had feparate from the Lettters, by applying to his 

ookfeller: who will deliver hem not only to the Purchafers of the 
former edition, but to all others, gratis. 


*° The Remainder of the Religious, and the greater number of the 
other Pamphlets, intended for this Month's Catalogue, will be inferted 
in our ApPENvDIx fo this Volume, which will be publifhed about the 


middle of Fuly. 
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The Hiftory of the Civil Wars of France. In which are related, 
the moft remarkable Tranfactions that happenéd during the 
Reigns of Francis the Second, Charles the Ninth, Henry the 
Third, and Henry the Fourth, furnamed the Great. A new 
Tranflation from the Italian of Henrico Caterino Davila. By 
Ellis Farneworth, M. A. In two volumes 4to. 11]. 15s. 


Browne, Millar, &c. 


AVILA’s Hiftory of the Civil Wars of France, is a 

work that has long been known, and highly efteemed in 
the original; which has undergone numerous impreffions in fe- 
ral different nations of Europe. The fir/? was printed at Ves 
nice, 1630; when it was bought up with fuch eagernefs 
that all the copies were fold in lefs than a week. The Jaf, in 
two volumes quarto, was printed at London, in 1755, and is 
the edition which Mr. Farneworth has chiefly made ufe of in 
the prefent tranflation. 


This is not the firft appearance of this valuable work in ou 
own language; for it was tranflated into Englifh by Sir Charles 
Cottere] and William Aylefbury, E(q; in ore folio volume, 1647, 
and printed again in 1678, without any alteration. The 
Publifher of the fecond edition in Englifh, fays, in his 
ApreEn. Vol, XVII. Sf Adver- 
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Advertifement to the Reader, ‘“¢ That King Chailes the firft, 
“¢ by whofe command this tranflation was continued and finifh- 
<< ed (though not begun) at Oxford, read it there with fuch 
** eagernefs, that no diligence could write it out fair fo faft as 
*¢ he daily called for it, wifhing he had had it fooner, out of a 
“¢ belief that being forewarned thereby, he might have prevent- 
“¢ ed many of thoie mifchiefs we then groaned under.”—The 
old tranflation here referred to, being not only very fearce, but 
obfolete, Mr. Farneworth was thereby induced to attempt a new 
one. * How I have fucceeded, (fays he in the Preface) the 
Reader mutt be left to judge. ‘ThisI know, that it has been 
no eafy tafk. For notwithftanding Davila’s excellencies in all 
other refpedts, it cannot be denied that his ftile is very ab- 
ftrufe, his periods long and embarrafled with parenthefes, 
which often include others, like wheels within wheels, and per- 
plex, not to fay, obfcure the fenfe. His conneétions, even 
in the fame period, are ftiff, and hard to be bound together ; 
and the arrangement of his words fo inverted, that it has been 
no fmall difficulty to put them into a clearer order, and form 
them into any fort of ftile: in which, perhaps, I may be 
thought to have made too free a ule of Participles, efpecially 
thofe of the auxiliary Verbs, and other tacks, which yet, as 
any one will foon find upon trial, are fo abfolutely neceflary 
that they cannot be difpenfed with in fuch long and embarafl- 
ed periods, though a delicate ear may poflibly be offended at 
them.’ 


In the prefent work, Mr. Farneworth has kept much clofer 
to his original, than he did in his tranflation of The Life 
of Pope Sixtus V. from the Italian of Gregorio Leti; the ftile 
of which performance we thought rather too diffufe. [See Re- 
view, vol. XI. p. 268—287, and p. 357—372.] Weare glad, 
however, that he feems himfelf to be now of the fame opinion; 
and fincerely hope the laborious tafk he has fo laudably perform- 
ed, will meet with the deferved approbation of the public. 


o 


a 
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As a fpecimen of the work before us, (of which we want 
room for a regular abftract) we fhall give our Author’s account 
of a moft furious and bold attack made upon the city of Cahors, 
in the province of Guienne, by the King of Navarre, [after- 
wards nem the Great] then at the head of the Huguenot par- 
ty. This will ferve alto to fhew what may be atchieved under 
Tadters of approved conduct and courage, by what has been 
lately called a Coup de Adain. It here follows, from vol. I. p. 


407—409. 

‘ In the beginning of the year 15%0, the King of Navarre 
¢ proceeded to the execution of his intended defign upon Ca- 
* hors, 
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© hors, which was to furprize that city on a fudden, and reduce 
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it into his own power.—The city of Cahors is fituated upon 
the river Lot, which, furrounding it on three fides, leaves 
only one paflage open, called LaPorte aux Barres; the other 
three fides are entered by three large bridges that crofs the ri- 
ver. By one of thefe, called the New Bridge, the King of 
Navarre refolved to attack the town /uddenly in the night, not 
having forces fufficient to aflault or befiege it in the day-time. 
And though there was no draw-bridge, yet there was a gate 
at the entrance of the bridge that was kept locked, and de- 
fended by two ravelirtes, through which it was neceffary to 
pafs, to come at the gate of the city that ftood at the other 
end: for which reafon he propofed to faften a petard at each 
gate; (an engine, till that time little regarded, on account of 
its novelty, but fince much efteemed, after frequent trials, for 
its ufefulnefs in furprizes and fudden attempts) and when he 
had opened a paflage, to proceed immediately to an affault. 
For this purpofe, befides thofe that were to go before and faft- 
en the petard, he divided his men into four bodies, the firft 
conduéted by the Baron de Salignac, the fecond by the Sieur 
de St. Martin, Captain of his guards; the third, in which were 
the Gentry, and he himfelf in perfon, by Anthony Sieur de 
Roquelaure ; and the fourth by the Vifcount de Gordon, in 
which were twelve hundred good mufketiers. 


© The petard being faftened to the firft gate, by Captain John 
Robert, produced its intended effect, and thofe few foldiers 
that were in the ravelines were cut to pieces, without making 
any confiderable refiftance. The fecond petard likewife fuc- 
ceeded, and burft open the gate of the city; fo that they 
might eafily have entered if they had met with no farther op- 
pofition. But the people of the town being awakened by the 
report of the firft petard, and the Sieur de Vefins, who was 
the Governor, having run to the alarm juft as he was, not 
only without arms, but almoft without cloaths, they bravely 
oppofed the entrance of the enemy, and frefh men ftill com- 
ing in armed, from all parts of the city, to their affiftance, 
there was a very hot engagement betwixt the firft parties; for 
fome of them kept inceflantly pouring in their fhot at a dift- 
ance, whilft the boldeft of them advanced up to each other, 
and joined in a clofe fight with their fhort arms: fo that by 
little and little, the fecond and third parties being every where 
mingled with the firft, the encounter became general and ve- 
ry bloody, in which the Governor of the town, ina manner 
unarmed, and in the thickeft of the fight, being killed on that 
fide ; and the Sieur de St. Martin on the King of Navarre’s, 
the fuccefs continued doubtful at lealt two hours, But the 
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Baron de Salignac firft, and then the Sieur de Roquelaure, 
being dangeroufly wounded, and carried out of the fight, the 
courage of the aflailants began to fail, fo that they gave 
ground very faft. For though they had at firft advanced as 
far as the great fquare, yet they were now driven back again 
almoft to the very gate, and would certainly have been total] 

repulfed, and beaten out of thecity, as the Vifcount de Gor- 
don advanced but flowly with the mufquetiers that were in the 
rear, if the Kingof Navarre (not only affliéted at the lofs of 
his Captains, but highly piqued at the difgrace his men were 
like to undergo, and in defpair of ever retrieving his affairs if 
his firft undertaking mifcarried) coming up to the head of his 
foldiers, in the very faceof the enemy, had not renewed the 
aflault, by fighting gallantly and undauntedly with his own 
hand, For the Gentlemen and common foldiers bravely preff- 
ing forwards after him, and ftriving to out-do each other, in 
following the fteps of their Leader, who fupported the fury of 
the enemy with incredible valour, advanced fo far, that at 
break of day they had recovered the main fquare of the city, 
the townfmen having fhut up and fortified themfelves, as well 
as the fhortnefs of the time would permit, in the public 
{chools; from whence, though they made a terrible fire of 
their fmall arms on every fide, to the great flaughter of the 
affailants, who fought without cover in the open ftreets, yet 
the King of Navarre never moved from the head of his men, 
though they that were next to him were often killed by his 
fide. In this manner they fought all the day, and all the fol- 
lowing night, except when they now and then refted them- 
felves a little, which both fides had an opportunity of doing 
by the darknefs of the night. ‘The next day, about fun-rifing, 
the King of Navarre received intelligence, that fupplies were 
coming tothe relief of the city from the neighbouring towns: 
upon which he fent the Sieur de Chouppes to fight them on 
the outfide of the Porte aux Barres, whilft he courageoufly 
redoubled the aflault, to drive the townfmen from the places 
where they had barricadoed themfelves; but he met with fo 
ftout and vigorous an oppofition, that though the fupplies 
were defeated that came to the affiftance of the townfmen, and 
they received no relief, yet he was not able all that day and the 
next night to make them furrender, till three pieces of can- 
non, that were found in the city arfenal, were mounted, and 
brought out to batter and break down the barricadoes. After 
which there enfued a dreadful and bloody flaughier of the peo- 
ple. Thus, after a continual fight of three days, the city of 
Cahors being at laft taken, and thoroughly plundered, gave 
the Huguenot foldiers not only an opportunity of enriching 


© themfelves with plenty of fpoil, but of wreaking the hatred 


© which 
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¢ which many of them bore to the very name of a Catholic. 


* In this enterprize the undaunted courage of the King of Na- 
* varre was admired by every one, who, having in his other 
actions given many teftimonies of a great and exalted mind, 
fhewed himfelf in this, to the terrour of his enemies, and the 
admiration of his friends, a gallant and daring fuldier, as his 
fubfequent exploits more fully proved him.’ 


ta) 
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As this was avery remarkable action, it deferves to be perpe- 
tuated, and the circumftances truly afcertained ; for which end 
we have given the accounts of two different Hiftorians, whom 
our Readers may have the fatisfaétion of comparing toge- 
ther, if they pleafe. Vid. the extract from Sully’s Memoirs, 
Review, vol. XIV. p. 568. P 

® 





The Anglers. In eight Dialogues in Verfe. 12m0. 1s. Dilly. 


H ESE Dialogues are the prettieft things of the kind we 

have feen, fince the Pifcatory Eclogues of Mr. Mofes 
Browne; but, we humbly apprehend, the funny Noies* might 
well have been fpared, as they are by no means congenial with 
the foberly pleafing fubject.— We thall give one of the Dialogues, 
entitled AMdixed Angling, as a {pecimen of the reft. 


IAPIS. MystTa. 


J. This lonefome dale, thefe fhaggy hills which lean 
O’er Chelmer’s folemn ftream, with fhadowing {creen, 
Charm like an opiate’s dream, and thought infufe 
Of fairy haunt and vifions of the Mufe. 


M: To thefe imbow’ring fhades, from books and care, 
J oft for falutary eafe repair: 
And here, lapis, with the fifher’s cane 
My leifure dallies, trifler not in vain. 


I. I foadvife, fo write for ftudious men, 
The wrath of Squill fhall never awe my pen. 
Hard ftudy gen’rates atramental bile 
And thoughts mifhapen as the brood of Nile. 
Thefe Auguft fervors, which inflame the fky, 
Confpire to drain the nervous fluid dry. 

Reft muft divide the cure, to Reft be join’d 
Some gentle action to amufe the mind, 


* Wrote in imitation of Scriblerus’s Notes to the Dunciad. 
Sf 3 M. The 
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The Anglers. 


M. There, Doétor, there’s a med’cine for the itone, 
The pebble, in this perch’s fkull, full grown. 


I. This flook, my Rev’rend, were he not fo lean, 
Is juft as good a noitrum for the fpleen. 


M. An Ee! ? thy fat is fanative for blows, | 
Its virtuous drops th’ obitructed ear unclofe. 


I. Here, take my carp; demolifh him this night, 
Specific rare! for dimnets of the-fight. 


M. Obfcure, methinks, our river fleals his way 
By thefe mean walls, where U!ting’s Ruttics pray, 


I. Not long obfcure; by Maldon, ancient town, 
He flows in bloody ftory with renown. 
was there, uplifting from his oozy bed 
The rufhy honours of his fea-green head, 
He faw the Britifh Heroine, in her car, 
Cleave like a thunder- bolt th’ oppofing war, 
He faw the rout, when flaughter drench’d his fields 
With Roman gore, and heap’ d with Roman fhields, 


M,. Our ftep be light, on charnel ground we tread, 
Here labour refts, here fleep the vulgar dead. 


I, Sleep under namelefs turf, or rugged ftone, 
That coarfcly tells the owner of the bone, 
The lying marble and the flat’ring buft, 
Are honours facred to the rich man’s duft. 


M. This Alder mark, which o’er the flream depends, 
Deep and more deep the pooly flream detcends. 
Here, on the holy day, at hour of pray’r, 
The Carl profane oft lays his glozing {nare. 
His brothers of the piow confefs their fins, 
He, impious wretch! large finny lucre wins. 
More oft thefe robbers prowl, like beafts of night, 
And pillage, by the moon’s perveried light, 
Law-guarded ftreams; hence righteous ‘Anglers pine, 
And Lords of fith at fith-lefs tables dine. 
But we no interdiéted joys partake, 
No laws we trample, and no fabbath break. 
Unprick’d by con{cience we purfue our toil, 
Rewarded with a load of honeit {poil. 
Huge ills the kingdom of the fin await, 
And other foes than man confume their ftate : 
The coot, the dab-chick, and the dreaded {nake, 
And fowl of forrage, and the houfhold drake, 
The hern’s long beak, the fwan’s high. favour'd breed, 
And bittern’s trump hoarfe- founding i in the reed. 
Fierce Difcord too, infatiate Fury, reigns 


Amid the carnage of the watry plains. 
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Trout on the race of loach renew their meal, 
While teeming {pawn gluts the devouring eel. 
Pearch, ever warring, wafte the minnowy fry, 
And trembling roach before the pick’rel fly. 

On thefe fweet banks, one vernal morn, my foot 
Strook, near an aged willow’s warty root, 

A pike’s drum-rattling hide, his fpiked jaw 
Had ill fecur’d him from an otter’s paw. 


I. That water wolf, of {pecies undefin’d, 
Or fith or quadruped, or both conjoin’d ; 
The honeft Angler’s hate, the huntfman’s joy, 
Let {pears tranfix him, and let dogs deftroy. 


M. My fortune then injoy’d that fcene of blood, 

Dogs men and horfes rufhed into the flood. 
There, here he vents, a lucky jav’lin thrown 
With firenuous arm, infix’d him in the bone. | 
He dives, be mounts again, one hardy hound 

Tenacious plunges with him to the ground. | . 
All difappear, all reafcend from far, ) 
Redovubled clamours urge the watry war: | 
Now fainting, panting, clofe purfu’d by death, 
To the whole worrying pack he yields his breath. 


I. Let injur’d nations, with like vengeance, chafe 
All tyrants, otters of the human race. 
I hear a voice, fome thepherd’s call; behold 
He leads his bleating people to the fold. 
My {pirits flagg, and aking legs advife 
Reft and the cate which empty veins fupplies. 
The fibres by excefs of toil we ftrain, 
Brac’d, flowly brac’d to vig’rous tone again. 





M. Yon fmoaking cot, beat by the mountain wind, 
Harbours a good and hofpital Hind. 
Unmurmuring his annual tithe he pays, 
His friend he welcomes, and on Sundays prays. 
There, on found beef * our ev’ning we'll regale, 
And crown the fober cup with nut-brown ale. 


lee eee ee 


* We wonder Myfta fhould fo foon forget, or that he fhould refufe, 
the carp fo kindly proffered by his friend, in the earlier part of the 
‘dialogue. Befides, would it not have been more natural for our An- 

lers to have regaled on the produce of their day’s fport?—We can is 
b no means approve of that beef-/upper. 
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Seventeen Sermons, on various important Subjects, viz. On origi- 
nal Guilt; Original Depravity; Human Impotency ; the Tri- 
nity; the Deity of Chrift; “fuftification by Chrifi’s Righteouf- 
ne/s; the Nature and Ufe of Faith in the Sinner’s Fuftification ; 
on the Chriftian Warfare; the Chriftian’s Courfe; the Chrifti- 
an’s Stedfaftne/s; the Chriftian’s Crown; Love to an unfeen 
Fefus. Several of which were defigned by. the Author far the 
Prefs, and are now publifbed, with Jome others Zz his Sermons, 
Jor the Benefit of his Widow and Children. By the late Rev, 
Mr, Samuel Hayward, 8vo. 6s. Field. 


HESE Sermons are dedicated, by J. Conder, the Edi- 
tor, tothe Church and Congregation lately under the 
care of the Author; at whofe defire, we are informed, they are 
publifhed; *‘ a defire (fays he) which flows from your cordial 
* love to hismemory, and genuine efteem for his labours, which 


© were fo acceptable and ufeful among you when alive; and 


© with a view to be in fome degree benehcial to his dear and. 


© tender family now he is removed.” We cannot help obferv- 
ing, that thiskind of apology, fo commonly made for the pub- 
lication of pofihumous works, (thofe in the Sermon way efpe- 
cially) is tao eafily admitted by the public, to the everlafting 
difgrace of many a good and pious man. 


Not content with the efteem and reputation our Author feems 
to have met with among his own flock, and thofe of his own 
party and perfuafion, his over zealous friends are willing to 
{tretch his fame to lengths it can never reach. As the worthy 
and religious man, we make no doubt, he has been refpeéted 
in his lifetime; but, asan Author, this officioufnefs of his In- 
timates and Admirers, can ferve only to make him remembered 
for thofe little imperfe€tions which a due and well judged refpeét 
to his memory would have wifhed to conceal, and fuffer to be 
buried in oblivion. But as Charity, which is urged alfo, Cha- 
rity * to his dear and tender family’ may be thought a ftronger 
plea, we fhall only further obferve, that the fame liberality might 
have been exprefled almoft in any other way, to better purpofe, 
than by fub{criptions to this performance. 


The chief purport of the three firft Sermons, is, to reprefent 
human nature in as dark colours as it is poffible, from, thefe 
words of the Apoftie to the Gal. ili, 22, But the Scripture 

ath egngluded ail undzr Sin. The following are the three ge- 
neral views under which he would reprefent the truth contained 
in his text, viz. I, Weare all under the guilt of Sin. II. We 
are all under the pollution of Sin, II. We are all under its 
power aiiu government, 


The 
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The fourth Sermon bears this incomprehenfible title. A Tri- 
nity of Perfons in the Unity of the Divine Effence. The text 
is 1 John v. 7. latter part—And thefe Three are One. In treat- 
ing this fubject, our Author difcovers himfelf to be profoundly 
orthodox; that is, in the vulgar acceptation of the word; for as 
to juft, rational, and confiftent notions of Chriftianity, which 
is true Orthodoxy, his mind appears to be too much under the 
power and influence of prejudice to admitthem: indeed either 
as a Reafoner or as a Critic on the Scripture Hiftory, and its ori- 
ginal language, his abilities are too flender to bear him out, thro’ 
fuch fubtle difquifitions, with any fuccefs, or reputation, among 
the judicious and difcerning. 


The Difcourfe opens with this high encomium on the doétrine 
of the Trinity, ‘ The doétrine of the Trinity is one of the 
glories of Revelation, and therefore highly deferving our 
particular confideration and efteem. However it may be treat- 
ed with ridicule, and viewed as an abfurdity, by many, be- 
caufe it is myfterious and incomprehenfible, it is one of the 
capital articles of the Chriftian’s Creed, it enters into the ve- 

effence of his comfort, his holinefs, and his falvation, and 
therefore he receives it with the utmoft readinefs and chear- 
fulnefs.’ Having, after this, given a fhort account of the 
context, he enters upon the difcuffion of this incomprehenfible 
point; but as if he thought his text not quite fo fit for his pur- 
pofe, he chufes to fubftitute the words of the Affemblies Cate- 
chifm, as more fully expreffive of the doétrine he is to maintain. 
‘ The truth ten,’ fayshe, ¢ that appears from this part of God’s 
‘ word, is this, viz. What the Aflembly’s Catechifm has fully 
* exprefled, ‘‘ That there are three perfons in the Godhead, 
¢ the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghoft, and thefe three are one 
«© God, the fame in fubftance, equal in power and glory.” [ 
« fhall confider this in its feveral parts, fo that the whole may 
¢ appear clear and evident; as I. Prove that there are three in 
© the Godhead. Il. That thefe are three diftin& Perfons. Il. 
© That thefe three Perfons are the one Supreme God, equally par- 
© taking of one common undivided Nature or Effence. And then, 
© IV. Confider the ufe and improvement of this Truth.’ 


We fhall give the fubftance of what our Author delivers un- 
der the third of thefe particulars, as afpecimen of his fentiments 
on this doétrine, and his talent of reafoning. After having ac- 
‘knowleged the Trinity to be a great myftery, a myftery in which 
we are entirely loft, he fays, *‘ However fome may efteem it a 
¢ reproach upon their underftanding, to believe what they can- 
¢ not fully comprehend, I defire to efteem it none, and there- 
© fore freely own my ignorance, how the facred Three are di- 
¢ fiinct as to perfonality, and yet One eflentially. ‘Thefe are 
‘ fubjects 
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fubjeéts of an infinite nature, and therefore cannot come with- 
in the reach of a finite mind. Nothing but Infinity can take 
in Infinity; apd therefore it difcovers the greateft pride and 
vanity in a fhort-fighted mortal, to refufe to give credit to a 
doctrine fo immediately relating to Deity, becaufe it is in- 
comprehenfible. If we muft believe nothing but what wecan 
entirely account for, we muft turn abfolute Sceptics.’? But 
our Author fhould not have taxed thofe that difbelieve the Tri- 
nity, with pride and vanity, on this account; fince their difbe- 
lief is grounded, not upon their being unable to comprehend the 
mode of the exiftence of Deity, but becaufe they apprehend 
that the doétrine of the Trinity is abfolutely contradiétory both 
to Reafon and to Scripture. 


aaAan em em 


* But this dotrine (it is faid) is not contrary to Reafon, tho’ 
above it. We do not fay that three Perfons are one Perfon, 
or that they are three diftinét Beings or Gods, but that the 
three Perfons areone God. The Father is almighty, the Son 
isalmighty, and the Holy Ghoft is almighty; and yet there 
are not three Almighties, but one Almighty. The Father is 
eternal, the Son is eternal, and the Holy Ghoft is eternal ; 
and yet there are not three Eternals, but one Eternal.’ So 
much by way of illuftration, to fhew its manifeft confiftence 
with Reafon. Let us now fee how ingenioufly he fupports the 
truth of this doétrine, on Scripture proofs. 


aen nana 


¢ That this is the doGtrine of Scripture, appears plain, both 
¢ from the Old and New Teftament. Some have thought that 
¢ jt appears in Pfal. xxxiii. 6. where it is faid, that By the word 
‘ of the Lord were the heavens made; and all the hoft of them by 
© the word of bis mouth.” ‘There its fomething fo curious in 
the quotation of this text, as a proof of this wonderful myftery, 
and at the fame time fo myfterious, that we cannot excufe our- 
felves from giving our Readers the following key to the under- 
ftanding the force of it. The Word then fignifies Chriff ; the 
Lord fignifies the Father ; and the Breath of his Mouth tignifies 
the Spirit. Notlefs curious is the following quotation in proof 
of * the Trinity and Unity.? Numb. vi. 24, 25, 26. The Lord 
‘ ble{s thee and keep thee, the Lord make his face to foine upon 
“ thee, and be gracious untothee. The Lord lift up his countenance 
© uponthee, and give thee peace.’ Here the firft Lord fignifies the 
Father, the fecond Lord fignifies the Son, and the third Lord fig- 
nifies the Holy Spirit. 


Our Author, however, thinks he can produce ftronger proofs 
of this doétrine than thefe paflages, which he owns are not di- 
rect proofs of it. His account of the matter is as follows. 
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¢ What we have in If. vi. 3. feems-more peculiarly defigned 
© to {peak this great truth. ‘%* And one cried unto another, and 
“< faid, holy, holy, holy ts the Lord of Hofts, the whole earth is 
6 full of bis glory.” There is no impropriety in faying, that 
this thrice holy refers to the Trinity. ‘This glorious Lord of 
Hofts Ifaiah faw in his vifion, is in one place referred to the 
Son, and in another to the Holy Ghoft, John xii. 41. and 
Acts xxviii. 25. And the fame Lord, in verfe 8, fays, who 
will go for us. So that it appears as if the Prophet had a vi- 
fion of the facred Three, and heard the Spirits furrounding 
the throne celebrating the praife of each; and if fo, it evi- 
dently fhews, that they are the one Supreme God, equal in 
all divine glories, and therefore demanding equal praifes from 
all creatures. But this appears more particularly in the New 
Teftament. Thus it is a truth evidently contained in the or- 
der of Baptifm. In this form the Son and Holy Ghoft are 
equally mentioned with the Father, without the leaft appear- 
ance of inferiority.. If they are not one in eflence, it is ftrange 
that thofe who are baptized fhould be as much given up to the 
Son and Spirit as to the Father; that they fhould thereby be 
brought under an equal obligation to pay religious honours to 
all, and that by a divine appointment, when all Revelation is 
againtt it.’ . 


nnannnannnanan Annan nana a a HR & 


By this time our Readers will be able to judge how ftriftly 
orthodox this performance is, without giving them any further 
fpecimens from the two Sermons that follow the above mention- 
ed, viz. Onthe Deity of Chrift, and on ‘Fuftification. ‘The re- 
maining five are of a more practical nature, and feem more 
fuitable to the abilities of this pious Divine.. But we muft not 
conclude, without remarking the ftrange indifcretion of the 
Editor of this volume, who not content with publifhing the Ser- 
mons, fome of which, we are told, were defigned for the prefs, 
has taken the freedom, in his Dedication, to prefent the world 
with a private Epiftle or two of the deceafed, which inftead of 
doing honour, as might be intended, to the memory of Mr. 
Hayward, can ferve but to expofe both the Author and the Editor 


to equal contempt. D 
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De l’Origine des Loix, des Arts et des Sciences, et de leurs progres 
chez les anciens peuples. Trois tomes in 4to. A Paris, chez 
Defaint et Saillant, 1758. That is, 


The 











An Account of 


The Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, and their progrefs 
amongft antient nations. 


T is natural amongft all civilized nations, not only to look 
if forward, and to confider carefully, the means of amendin 
the inftitutions under which they live, the poffibility of improv- 
ing arts, and the methods of extending fcience; but alfo to trace 
things backwards, in order to difcover what laws their ancef- 
tors introduced, what arts were firftinvented, how fcience was 
firft cultivated, and, in fhort, how things came to be precifely in 
that ftate in which they behold them ; what the inquifitive have 
done, in almoft every country, this judicious and worthy perfon, 
with whofe character, however, farther than his writings declare 
it, we have no acquaintance, attempts to do for the world in 
general; and to undertake boldly, an arduous but a very ufeful 
tafk, which may be ftiled, The Hiftory of the Efforts of Hu- 
man Underftanding to facilitate Human Happinels. 


The view of our learned Author, is to treat thefe fubjects in 
their origin and their progrefs, within a period, below which 
others have already laboured to fet them in a clear and certain 
light. He therefore bounds his work with the reign of Cyrus, 
about which time moft of thofe great men arofe, whom we find 
celebrated by the firft Authors of antiquity. It is eafy to difcern 
from hence, that an equal fund of knowlege and of patience muft 
be neceffary to the man who ventured upon fo laborious an un- 
dertaking ; to the accurate performance of which,’nothing could 
be more neceffary, than Jaying down a proper plan. 

In the firft place then, he diftributes the whole of his work, 
under three epochs. The firft begins at the deluge, and comes 
down to the death of Jacob. The fecond, from the demife of 
that patriarch, to the eflablifhment of monarchy amongft the 
Jews. The third, from the foundation of the Jewifh monarchy, 
to the return of that nation from their captivity, under Cyrus. 
He has purfued this divifion with the moft fcrupulous exactnefs, 
At the beginning of the fecond period, he takes up the hiftory 
of laws, arts, and fciences, precifely where he left them at the 
clofe.of the firft; and in like manner, at the beginning of the 
third, as he had brought them down to the end of the fecond. 
By this means the Author fpeaks three times of the fame fubject, 
amongft the fame people; but the pictures with which he pre- 
fents his Readers are very far from being the fame; what fixed 
their attention in one period, difappears in the next, to make 
way for details as much, or more, interefting than the former. 
In confequence of this method, the progrefs of every branch of 
human knowlege is clearly difcerned, and the mind is occupied 
with fo much the more {gtisfaction, as the choice of the matter 
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is more varied. It may be proper to add here, that our Author 
follows, in general, the chronology of our learned and famous 


Archbifhop Uther. 


The Aathor divides his periods and his volumes in the fame 
manner, fo that the firft period is contained in the firft volume; 
the fecond, in the fecond; and the laft, in the third. Each vo- 
lume is divided into fix books. {n the firft, he fpeaks of laws 
under two divifions ; the former regarding private property, the 
rites of marriage, religious worfhip, and penal laws: the latter 
refpects the municipal inftitutions in every nation. The fecond 
book treats of arts, and in this we find the origin of agriculture, 
vefture, architecture, the working of metals, defign, graving, 
fculpture, goldimith’s work, writing. The third gives us in 
like manner, the hiftory of the fciences, under the capital heads 
of Medicine and the Mathematics. To the former he re- 
fers, furgery, anatomy, botany, and pharmacy: arithmetic, 
aftronomy, geometry, mechanics, geography, &c. are ranged 
under the latter. The fourth book comprehends commerce, 
navigation, and every thing of that kind. Inthe fifth, we find 
the hiftory of the art of war; and the manners and cuftoms of 
antient nations, are the fubject of the laft. 


On each of thefe heads things are ftated with all the plainnefs 
and precifion imaginable, from the moftantient and authentic Au- 
thors, cited with great accuracy and fidelity. Imagination has no 
fhare in this work, and it is very rarely that even conjecture finds 
admiffion. Whenever it does, it appears with propriety, in the 
Author’s learned notes, in which he modeftly difcuffies thofe 
embarraffed and perplexed points which would have very much 
difturbed the order of his work, if the folution or explanation 
of them had been undertaken in the text. This account may 
ferve to give the Englifh Reader a competent idea of the learned 
Author s defign, which, in the opinion of foreign Writers, he 
has executed with fuch indefatigable labour, unaffected candour, 
and wonderful perfpicuity, that, together with the apparent uti- 
lity of the performance, will fecure it a lafting reputation. 


Hiftoire de Zenobie, Impératrice-Reine de Palmyre. Par M. 
Euvoi de Hauteville, B. D.C. Se. A Paris, chez les Freres 
Eftienne, 1758. 12mo. pp. 480. That is, ) 


The Hiftory of Zenobia, Emprefs-Queen of Palmyra, 


The general refpeét and admiration, which in foreign coun- 
tries as well as our own, have been paid to the defcription of the 
ruins of Palmyra, publifhed by the ingenious Mr. Wood, has 
created a fingular attention to the hiftory of that antient city, 
and particularly to this great Princefs, who both raifed it to the 
fum- 
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fummit of profperity, and was alfo the caufe of its deftruion, 
Upon thefe motives, our Author believed the Public would af- 
ford a favourable reception to the hiftory of Zenobia; which, 
with great care and diligence, he has collected from various an- 
tient Writers, difpofed the facts in a natural and eafy order, and 
related them with great life and fpirit. 


Zenobia was defcended from the Royal Houfe of the Ptolemy’s 
in Egypt, and the fpoufe of Odenatus ; or, as it is written in 
fome Authors, Odznathus ; who, for any thing that appears 
before his marriage, never rofe to any higher dignity than chief 
magiftrate in his owncity. He was unqueftionably a perfon of 
great merit, and extraordinary abilities, both in peace and war, 
After the Emperor Valerian was taken prifoner by the Perfians, 
Odenatus efpoufed the caufe of the Romans, and not only pro- 
tected the frontiers of the empire, but even invaded the Perfian 
dominions, and penctrated as far as Ctefiphon, which was then 
their capital. On this account, the Emperor Gallienus aflociat- 
ed him in the empire, and gave him the title of Auguftus, which 
he bore for about four years. 


Odenatus, though happy and honoured in his life. was mi- 
ferable and unfortunate in his death, being murdered, with his 
eldeft fon, Herodes, whom he had by a former wife, by a.kinf- 
man of his, whofe name was Mzonius. Our Hiftorian is at 
great pains to vindicate his heroine from the imputation of being 
an affociate in this confpiracy, with which fhe is exprefly charged 
by Trebellius Pollio. It is, however, certain, that after the de- 
ceafe of her hufband, fhe herfelf affumed, and beftowed the im- 
perial title upon her fon Waballathus. It may not be amifs to 
remark, that it is from infcriptions and coins only, that we are 
acquainted with this young Prince’s name, who is mentioned 
ag by one Hiftorian, Vopifcus, and then by the name of Ba- 
atus. 


Zenobia, to whom our Author, after this period, always gives 
the title of Emprefs-Queen, extended her dominions on every 
fide, and at length fubdued Egypt, which fhe held during the 
fhort reign of the Emperor Claudius Gothicus ; but when Au- 
relian idlocned the purple, he refufed the title of Auguftus to 
Waballathus, though it feems he would have permitted him that 
of Vice-Czfar, and Governor of the Eaftern Empire. ‘This 
was a dimunition the haughty fpirit of Zenobia could not bear, 
and thereupon a war enfued, wherein her armies were feveral 
times defeated by Aurelian, and a great part of her dominions were 
conquered. She was at length befieged in her capital; which, 
however, was fo gallantly defended, that Aurelian offered her 
terms, which fhe reje&ted ina very fpirited letter. “The place, not 
withftanding, was afterwards taken, and the Emperor alfo made 
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himfelf mafter of the perfon of Zenobia, in an attempt by which 
fhe endeavoured to efcape. 


We are told by Zofimus, that fhe threw the blame of the Jet- 
ter, which irritated Aurelian extremely, upon the famous Lon- 
ginus, Author of an admirable treatife On the Sublime; from 
which our Author endeavours to vindicate her. This, however, 
is certain, that Longinus was put to death. Zenobia was car- 
ried to Rome, and Jed in triumph by Aurelian. In refpe& to 
religion, as Athanafius tells us, which is likewife confirmed by 
Photius, Zenobia was a Jewefs. “The famous Heretic, Pauius 
Samofatenus, was at her court, and fome, particularly St. Chry- 
foftom and Theodoret, think, that it was out of complaifance 
to her, that he publifhed thofe opinions for which he was con- 
demned in the council of Antioch (of which city he was Bifhop) 
anno Domini 270. This Princefs lived at Tivoli in ‘peace, and 
even with a certain degree of magnificence ; but that fhe was 
married to a Roman Senator, and that the Emperor efpoufed 
one of her daugiiters, are facts to which our Author, (following 
therein the fentiment of Baronius) affords no credit. Few pieces 
of antient hiftory have appeared in a more florid or elegant drefs 
than this of Zenobia; in which, however, Mr, de Hauteville 
has adhered clofely to faéts, though from the vivacity of his ftile, 
which is rather too much ornamented, one might be tempted to 
fuipect the contrary. 


Difertation fur [ Origine et le Progrés del Art de Graver en Bois, 
pour eclaircir queiques traits de 0 Hiftotre de U’Imprimerie, et 
prouver que Guttemberg n’en eft pas PInventcur. Par Mr. 
Fournier le jeune, Graveur et Fondeur de Charadteres d’ Impri- 
merie. A Paris, chez Barbou. 8vo. pp.g2. That is, 


A Differtation on the Origin and Progrefs of the Art of graving 
in Wood, in order to explain fome things relating to the 
Hiftory of Printing, and to. prove that Guttemberg was not 
the Inventor. 


There have been few points more warmly difputed, than who 
was the Inventor of the noble and ufeful art of Printing; though 
the opinion which is at prefent thought to be beft founded,  al- 
ctibes it to John Guttemberg, a gentleman, or, as fome fay, a 
Knight of Mentz. In regard to the date, it feems to be pretty 
much agreed, to have been about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Fournier has, however, undertaken to overtura both 


thefe notions, ‘and ‘not only to deprive Guttemberg of the honour 
of this invention, but alfo to place it much higher in point of 
time. In the management of this controverfy, he draws great 


advantages from his being an artift, as well as an Author, and 
having 
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having thereby a more accurate and diftinét conception of the 
lights that might be received from the practice of Graving in 
Wood, and its relation to the firft attempts in Printing. 


He lays it down, that a perfon cannot be faid to have invent- 
ed, or introduced a new art, if the operations eflential to that 
art actually exifted, and were in common ufe before his 
time. Now this, he fays, was in reality the cafe, with refpect 
to Guttemberg’s eflays in Printing; for the art of Graving in 
Wood was in his days a difcovery of long ftanding, and yet this 
comprehended every thing that was requifite to his method of 
Printing ; and therefore Mr, Fournier concludes, that notwith- 
ftanding the common opinion, he has no juft title to the honour 
paid him. 


It muft be acknowleged, that in this Differtation there ap 
pears a great power of reafoning, as well as a profound acquain- 
tance with the fubjeét, by which Mr. Fournier has rendered his 
notion very plaufible, and his performance equally elegant and 
entertaining. But towards the clofe he introduces a diftin@ion 
between Typography and Printing. The former, in which the 
impreffion was made from tables cut on, or in, wood, is all that 
he allows to Guttemberg ; and he fhews very fully, that fomee 
thing of the like kind had been practifed in regard not only to 
pictures, but infcriptions, even in the thirteenth century; the 
other, which is properly the Art of Printing, confifts in the ufe 
of moveable characters; and though it is generally admitted, 
that thefe alfo were introduced by Guttemberg, yet as they were 
ftill of wood, Mr. Fournier infifts, that he only changed the ob- 
ject, by applying that to the printing of books, which had been 
already applied to the cafting off prints with infcriptions: and 
this was therefore, as he would have it underftood, rather an 
improvement than an invention. According to this Writer, the 
Art of Printing, as it is now practifed, is to be afcribed to Pe- 
ter Schoéffer, who, in conjunétion with John Fauft, made ufe 
not only of moveable, but of metallictypes, in 1457. After all, 
it may be very well doubted, whether this account of the matter, 
though very fpecious, and interfperfed with many curious parti- 
culars, ought to affect the claim of Guttemburgh; fince, how- 
ever different their method might be, thefe men only perfected 
what Guttemberg confefledly began ; and from our Author’s own 
pofition, cannot from thence pretend to the title of Inventors, 
becaufe the arguments he employs againft him, militate, in every 
refpect, and to the full as ftrongly, againit them. 
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Effai fur les Grands Evénemens par les Petites Caufes, tire -de 
PEiftoire. A Geneve, et fe trouve a Paris, chez Hardi, 1758. 
12mo. pp. 346. That is, 


An Effay on Great Events, which have arifen from Trivial 
Caufes. Illuftrated from Hiftory. 


The ingenious Author of this little work propofes to fhew, 
that in regard to the moral and political world, it is not always 
great and adequate caufes, that produce ftrange and furprizing 
events; but that, on the contrary, they may be, and often are, 
the refult of things feemingly fmall, and utterly difproportionate, 
to their effects. In order to prove this, as is very natural, he 
has recourie to facts, and exhibits fifty relations from biftory, in 
fupport of histhefis. “Totranfcribe thefe, would be to tranflate 
his book, of which, however, no idea can be given, but by 
producing an inftance. 


At atime when an implacable war had long fubfifted, between 
the rival republics, Venice and Genoa; fel! out the following 
event. A beautiful widow in the laft mentioned city, by a train 
of inevitable accidents, funk into the loweft flate of indigence, 
and unable to bear the fight of her children ftarving, threw 
herfelf, in a fit of defpair, on a Nobleman, whole illicit folicita- 
tions fhe had rejected with difdain in the time of her profperity. 
This Senator, whofe name was Luchio Vivaldo, behaved up- 
on this occafion, with dignity and honour. He refpected her 
virtue, and not only relieved her prefent, but fet her above the 
reach, of future diftrefs. "The citizens of Genoa, ftruck with 
the generofity of this action, in private life, thought they could 
not entruft the public concerns to a better man; and in confe- 
quence of this, gave him full powers to treat with their Sifter- 
State of Venice. His negotiation had all the fuccefs they could 
with, and he concluded a peace acceptable to both common- 
wealths, becaufe confiftent with both their interefts. 


Mr. Richer, to whom the public ftands indebted for this very 
neat and agreeable performance, feems to have intended it chiefly, 
if not purely, as an amufement; and confidered even in this 
light, it is an elegant entertaining piece. But the fubject might 
be fo managed as to ferve fuperior purpofes ; that is, to inform, 
and to ifffruct. To this the Author is certainly equal in point 
of abilities but amufement is the fafhion in France, and the great 
ambition of our Author was to pleafe. 


Creta Sacra, five de Epifcopis utriufque Rités Graci et Latini, in 
Infula Crete; accedit feries Prafidum Venetorum inluftrata, 


APPEND. Vol, XVIII. a ¢ Autore 
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Autore Flaminio Cornelio. Venetiis1755. ‘fo. Bapt. Pafqua- 
li, gto. Tom. 1. pag. 327. Tom. Il. pag. 458. That is, 


The Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Crete, containing the Succeffion 
of the Prelates, both of the Greek and Latin Communions, 
To which is added, the Series of Venetian Magiftrates who 
governed that ifland. 


This work, which comprehends more than the title promifes, 
is divided into four parts. “The firft under the title of Prolego- 
mena, contains an hiftorical relation of feveral voyages of the 
Venetians into the Levant, with an hiftorical and geographical 
defcription of the ifland of Candia, the modern name of Crete, 
by Chriftopher Buon del Monti, a Florentine; but correéted, 
augmented, and enriched, with very learned notes, which leave 
the Reader without the fmalleft doubt as to any remarkable placein 
that ifland, once adorned with no fewer than one hundred cities. 


The fecond part includes the hiftory of the Greek Bifhops, 
beginning with Titus, the beloved difciple of St. Paul, and con- 
tinued to the time that ifland was yielded by the Emperor Alexis 
{V. to Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, who in Ann. Dom. 
1204, refigned it to the Serene Republic of Venice. At this 
period came in the Latin Bifhops, of whom an account is given 
in the third part. 


It was at this juncture alfo, that many Venetian families tranf- 
ported themlelves into this ifland, in order to fettle and culti- 
vate it. “This brings the Author to the civil and political hiftory 
of this noble ifland, which is the bufinefs of the fourth part. 
He gives us here an amiple account of the principal families 
who eftablifhed themfelves in Crete, and the magiftrates, who 
under the name of Kettort and Duchi, governed in the name of 
the Republic. He draws next a fine piure of the flourifhing 
fate of “ Venetians ; the jealoufy of the Genocfe, on feeing their 
rival become miftrefs of the ert azo; and, in fine, the ef- 
forts made for the fpace of twenty-five years, by the Turks, to 


difpofiefs the Venetians, in which they fucceeded atlaft; chiefly . 


by the perfidy of thofe who, under the colour of coming to their 
Paw abandoned them in the moft critical conjundlure, and 
left them to fink under the oppreffive weight of the collected 
force of the Ottoman empire. c 
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MONTHLY CATALOGU &£; 
For JUNE, 1758, continued, 


POLITICAL, 


Art. 1. 4 Plan for regulating the Marine Syftem of Great Bri- 
tain. In which the Service of the Navy, the Interef? of the 
Merchant, and the Contentment of Seamen and their Families, 
are impartially confidered; and each endeavoured to be provided 
for, Se. Ge. By Capt. John Blake, who was in the fleet un- 
der Sir Charles Wager, at the fege of Gibraltar, anno 1727 ; 
commanded a fhip inthe Mediterranean in 1733, and afterwards 
the hips Hallifax and Lincoln, in the fervice of the Eajft India 
Company. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Millar. 


HERE are many articles insthis Plan which feem well cal- 
culated for the benefit of the Navy, by tending to improve the 
morals, fecure the health, and engage the ready fervice of Seamen. 


The fcheme propofed is too tedious and complex to find room ina 
Catalogue article, and perhaps a more particular analyfie would be 
dry and unentertaining to the generality of Readers. But aé the fub- 
ject is highly interefting to every Briton, we recommend the perufal 
of the pamphlet to all who would wifh to fee our Navy put un- 
der fuch regulations, as may beft promote the public utility, and the 
interelt af thofe valuable members of the community, the Sailors. 


We cannot, however, omit the following reflection, which we are 
afraid is too well warranted by fact. ‘The Captain propofing, that the 
extraordinary charges (if aay) attending the execution of his Pian, 
may be defrayed by a drawback from the produce of the prizes taken 


from the enemy, obferves as follows. 


‘ It is well known,’ fays he, © when a prize is taken by his Ma- 
¢ jefty’s fhips, no lefs than three-eights of the whole, or 7s 6d..in 
‘ the pound, goes to the Commanders ; by which fome of them have 
‘ jumped at once ito fuch riches, that they have ungratefully throwae 
‘ up, or on fome pretence or other excufed themfelves from the fer- 
© vice, or at leaft become very cautious of rifquing their. perfons in 
* it afterwards. This point therefore feems to deferve the animad- 
‘ verfion of the Legiflatures; mean time, as the Commander takes to 
‘ himfelf 7s. 6d. out of every nett pound the prize fels for, can he 
‘ think it hard to be obliged to contribute Nine-pence, or Four-pence 
‘ Half-penny, which is ten or nine per cent. out of his Seven Shil- 
* lings and Six-pence, to the carrying on of this Plan, fiom which 
he will reap fo many advantages?’ , 


We agree with the Captain, that this point deferves the animad- 
verfion of the Legiflature ; and we are of opinion, that the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring fuch fudden and valt accumulations of wealth, 
has rather been of prejudice than fervice to the Navy. 
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Art. 2. Lhe Old Englifhman’s Letters for the Poor of OM E g's 


land;.in which is proved, that, independent of relieving the 
poor and middling People of England, it is the true Intereft of 
Lngland as well as Ireland, to allow the free Importation of 
Tallow, Cattle, and Hides from Ireland; and that nothing 
will diftre/s the common Enemy more. By William Homer, 
8vo. 1s. Comyns. 


Weare very iorry every body elfe was not of Mr. Homer’s opini- 
on: the nation had not then loft the benefit intended it, by the (re. 
jeZed) Bill, for anfwering the good purpofes fo earnettly and judici- 
oufly coniended for by this honeft Writer. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 3. 4 plain Narrative of Faé?s, or the Author’s Cafe fair- 
ly and candidly flated, by way of Appeal to the Public. By 
W. Webdfter, D. D. 8vo. 6d. Noon. 


Dr. Webfter, of Ware, complains, that notwithftanding the great 
fervice he has, for ncar half acentury palit, rendered both to Church 
and State, by his (i#valuable) writings*, he is ftill but poor Dr. Web- 
fier of Ware. When we confider this Reverend Author’s cafe, 
and character, we are naturally reminded of the following paflage in 


the Dunciad. 





And am I now threefcore ? 
Ah why, ye Gols! fhould two and two make four? 





* Particularly the Weekly Mifcellany ; a work many of our Readers may 
remember, 


Art. 4. The Curiofities of Paris, in nine Letters. Containing 
the Manner of Travelling from Calais to Paris, and the De- 
fcription of the Towns, &c. onthe Road. Defcription of Paris, 
Courfe of the Seine, Bridges, Fountains, Fc. Palaces, Paint- 
ings, Gardens, Statues, Cabinets of Curiofities, and an Exe- 
cution on the Wheel. Hofpitals, Churches, Relics, and Pro- 
ceffions. Squares, Statues, and Inj:riptions. Different Or- 
ders of the Religious, Orders of Knichthood, Equipages, and 
Theatres. Amphitheatres, public Livvaries, Colleges, Nunne- 
ries, ©c. and the Ceremony of taking the Veil. Defcription of 
St. Cloud, the royal Maufoleum of St. Dennis, and Regalia of 
the Crown. Defcription and Curiofities at Verfailles, Trianon, 
Marli, Waterworks, and Machine, Gardens, Statues, Pro- 
ceffion of the Knights of the St. Efprit, Sc. Se. Interfperfed 
with ufeful Obfervations, and particularly adapted for the Pe- 
rufal of chi weical Students, and the Traveller. #y A. R. 

Svo. 2s. Od. Owen. 


This appears to be genuine, and is the moft modern, as well as the 
moit entertaining performance of the kind that we have met with. 
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Art. 5. 4 Catalogue of the Collection of Piftures, &c. belong™ 
ing to King ‘fames \I. To which is added, a Catalogue of th* 
Pidiures and Drawings in the Clofet of the late Queen Caroline? 
with their exact? Meafures; and alfo of the principal Pi€tures in 
the Palace at Kenfington. 4to. 10s. 6. Bathoe. 


The Preface, which is faid to be written by a perfon of diftin&ion, 
informs us, that thefe Catalogues were purchafed by the Ediror, at 
the fale of Mr. Virtue, [fo the Prefacer expreffes himfeif] as was 
alfo that ef King Charles’s colleétion ; fee Review, vol. XVII. page 
278. ‘ Thatof King James’s collection was tranicribed from a book 
* in the pofleffion of the late Earl of Oxford, with the King’s arms 
‘on the covers, which probably was for his Majefty’s owa ufe.— 
‘ The catalogue of Queen Caroline’s clofet was taken by Mr. Vertue 
‘ himfelf, in 1743.’ 


Art. 6. Ademeirs of the Military Tranfaéions of Sir Febn Bur- 
roughs, Kut. Colonel-General of the King’s Army in the Expe- 
dition tothe Ife of Rhea: Of his landing, attacking, and beat- 
ing the French Troops with twelve hundred Men, and being 
killed before the Caftle of St. Martyns: With a Lift of the 
Offers of Note, who fet out in that Service, under the Com- 
matt of the Duke of Buckingham: Together with bis Chara&er 
by Way of Elegy, written before St. Martyns, in the Year 
1627. By Captain Robert Markham, an Officer in that 
Expedition, 4to. 1s. 6d. Owen, 


* Sir John Burroughs, Colonel-General of the King’s army, whofe 
‘ family is now little known, ferved in all the fuccettive wars of his 
* time. He commanded in, and was Governor of the city of Frank- 
‘ endale, during the longeft, and perhaps one of the hortefl, fieges 
* that had ever been known. He was employed in the fervice of the 
* States, and was in the memorable battle with the Kingof Denmark 
* near Stade, againit Tilly: He was engaged in the famous expedi- 
* tion againft Cadiz; and alfo in that againft the ifle of Rhe, where 
© he was killed witha mufket-ball, on the 11thof September, 1627, 
* in the forty-firft year of his age.’ Pref. p. 4. 


Art. 7. An humble Addrefs to the Public, together with fome 
Confiderations on the prefent critical and dangerous State of the 
Stage in Ireland. By Thomas Sheridan, Deputy Maiter of 
the Revels, and Manager of the Theatre-royal. 8vo. 1s. 
6d. Faden, Re-printed from the Irifh Edition. 


Thofe who have been attentive to the controverfy at prefent fub- 
fifting between Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Barry, occafioned by the latter's 
project for a new Play-houfe in Crow-ftreet, Dublin,—will find fome 
entertainment in the perufal of this pamphlet; which may be confi- 
dered as Mr. Sheridan’s apology for his condutt, ever fince the Thea- 
tre-royal fell under his management: and, indeed, the diftrefs he is 
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threatned with, from the promifing fuccefs of Mr. Barry’s fcheme 
feems to have juitly entitled him to the compaffion of the public. 


Art.8. The Hiftory of London-Bridge, from its firft foundation 
in the year 994, to the defirudtion of the Temporary- Bridge by 
fire, on the 11th day of April 1758, Sc. To which is added, 
A brief biftory and uefcription of the feveral Bridges built over 
the river of Thames within the n.enory of man, viz. 1. Of Dat- 
chet-Bridge. 2.Of Fulham- Bridge. 3. Of Walton-Bridge. 4. 
of Weftminfier- Bridge. And 5. of Hampton-Court- Bridge. 
With copper-plates of London and Weftminfter Bridges, a large 
map of London, with a view of the river Thames, and one plate 
of the view of London. And aljo of the following dejigned ones, 
viz. At Blackfriars, (with a copper-plate thereof) Kew, and 
Richmand. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cooper. 


When the public attention is excited by any popular fubje&, then 
is the feafon for ready Writers to fhew their addrefs. ‘Thus, a late 
cataftrophe has fet an induftrious Scribe to work, in colle¢ting {craps 
from Stow, Maitland, and others, for old materials; and from the 
news-papers for frefh ones; which, with the embellifhment of two 
or three old Magazine prints, compofe this hiftory of London Bridge. 


Art. 9. Stenography; or, Short-hand improved. Being op 
compendtous, lineal, and eafy method hitherto extant. The per- 
fons, moods, tenfes, and particles which moft frequently occur, 
are adapted to join with eafe and accuracy at pleafure: the rules, 
are laid down with {uch propriety, confiftence, and perfpicuity, 
that the praétitioner will need no other affiftance. The whole il- 
luftrated with an alphabetical Praxis, adapted to all purpofes in 
general, but more particularly to the three learned profeffions, 
Law, Phyfic, and Divinity. By John Angell, who has prac- 
tifed this art above thirty years, 8vo. 7s. Millar, &c. 


The reputation which fucceffive plans of Short-hand have enjoyed 
in their turn, appears to have proceeded from a caufe which does not 
neceffarily prove the excellency of their methods, although taken as en 
earneft of it; and this is the manual dexterity of the Author, acquired 
by long practice in his own way. Nor does our veracity run any ha- 
zard from this obfervation, fince the dead Letter has generally given 
place to the living Writer, 


We dare not, however, extend this remark to the Author before 
us; for the character of his performance, drawn by himfelf in his title- 
page, does not give us the leaft liberty to queltion its excellence. 
It appears, indeed, as though this treatife was penned by an Angel in 
the literal acceptation of the word. Be this as it will, the title fhall 
not bias our judgment of the book. 


After a dedication to the Duke of Richmond, is a preface, con- 
taining a hillory of Short-hand Writers; wherein the Author falls in 
with 
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with the notion of thofe, who, fond of deducing every thing from 
the Jews, make Mofes teach letters to them, and they to all the ret 
of the world. Heis pretty full in the accounts of the feveral Writers 
upon Brachygraphy, Stenography, Radio-Stenography, Tachygra- 
phy, Zeitography, Cryptographie, Semigraphy, and Polygraphy, the 
elegant names for fhort-hand, which we pafs over. 


The alphabet this Author adopts, is, he tells us, principally Mr- 
Mafon’s; he has been very careful in laying down rules and diftinc- 
tions relating to vowels, double and triple confonants, prepofitions, 
terminations, &c. too much fo, we imagine; they appearing too com- 
plex ever to be all regarded: fince it is natural to fuppofe, that the 
alphabet and fome few fundamental! rules once attained, learners will 
infenfibly contra& each his peculiar method of prattice, rather than 
toil and fubmit to the drudgery here required of him. 


Without entering into any particular criticifms upon Mr. Angell, it 
will fuffice to fay of Short-hand Writers in general, that their alpha- 
bets are conftructed in an arbitrary manner; trivial, or no reafons be- 
ing given, why letters of uncouth or compounded forms are fo contrived ; 
nor why they fometimes depart from their own rules as arbitrarily as 
they appoint them. 


Short-hand is fo ufeful an art, that we fhould be pleafed to fee fome 
ingenious perfon, firft properly retrench our prefent alphabet, and 
after a judicious feleétion of eflential Ictters, fubftitute the fimpleit 
characters poflible to exprefs them by ; adapting the moft fimple and 
eafy to ihofe which, upon calculation, are found to occur the ofteneft. 
When this is done, it may then be faid, that a Short-hand is com- 
pofed upon a rational foundation: a chara¢ter not merited by any 


Short-hand that has yet appeared. W 
° 


Art. 10. The King of Pruffia’s Critici{m on the Henriad of Manf. 
de Voltaire. Tranflated from the original. With a preface, 
containing a fhort account of the difgrace and retreat of that Fa- 
vourite. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 


It is a miftake to call this piece a Critici/m; it being a mere pane- 
oyric on the Henriad ; written at a time when the Prince of Pruffia’s 
afeClions were young and warm, and when his youthful imagination 
was dazzled with the glitter of Voltaire’s flowery genius. But, take 
the prefent Editor and Tranflator’s own account of it.— 


‘ In 1736 the Prince Royal of Pruffia (now the King) gave orders 
© to Mr. Algaroti, who then refided in London, for a pompous edi- 
‘ tion of the Henriad. I: was to have been engraved, with decora- 
* tions to each page. For this edition, the Royal Patron and Friend 
‘ of the Arts had drawn up the following preface. He was willing 
* to leave a monument of his love for letters in general, and of the 
* Henriad in particular. But the death of the King, his father, the 
‘ wars which fucceeded, the departure of Mr. Algaroti, who left 
‘ London, interrupted the defign, and this edition came to nothing. 
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© The laf editions of M. Volraire’s works were in 1756; one at 
‘ Geneva, and another at Paris, the fame year. In thefle editions 
* this addrefs is given to the publicentire. A fragment, indeed, had 
‘ fome time before come from Mr. Marmontel, in his preface to the 
* Henriad: here you have it complete, as it came from the pen of one 
‘ of the moft diftinguithed men of this, or perhaps of any other age. 
© It may not only be confidered as a valuable literary curiofity, but as 
* giving a public example to the Great Ones of the earth, not only 
“ to protect and reward the finer arts and fciences, but to encourage 
‘ them by their examples, and to advance them by their works. This, 
‘ as it is fo uncommon among the fons of men, appears with more 
‘ dignity in fo great a King.” 

As to the flort acount here faid to be given of Mr. Voltaire’s di/- 
grace and retreat from the Court of Berlin, it is a fhort account, in- 
deed, containing only a very {mall part of what every body knows 
already. 


Art.11. Obfervations on Lr. Fielding’s Plan for a Prefervatory 
and Reformatory. To which 1s added, A Scheme for eftablif- 
ing and perpetuating this noble Charity, Sc. Sc. By Mr, 
Marchant. 8vo, 6d. Reeve. 


Thofe who have taken Mr. Fielding’s fchone into confideration, 
will find fome things in Mr. Marchant’s pamphlet worthy their atten- 
tion alfo. 


Art. 12. Authentic Memoirs of the Life and Treafonable Praétices 
of Dr. Florence Henfey, who received fentence of death on Wed- 
nefday the 14th of “fune, 1758. at the King’s-Bench Bar, Weft- 

er, for High Treafon, in holding a traiterous correfpon- 

with France. 8vo. 1s. Burnet. 





é 
di 
Cobbied up from the News-papers, and ck’d out with wifz obfer- 
vations, and reflections, by the Cobler. 


Art.13. TLombo Chiqui: or, the American Savage. A dramatic 
Entertainment, in three Adis. 8vo. 1s. Hooper and Morley. 


Entertaining to read, but not rightly adapted for fucceeding on the 
Englifp Stage, cis taken from a French piece, entitled, Harlequin 
Sauvage. It was never offered to our theatrical Managers; and 
doubtlefs, as the Author, or rather Edicor, or Tranflator, obierves, 
* the righteft thing that could be, was, not to offer it.” The perfor- 
mance, notwithitanding, has confiderable merit, as a fatire on the 
foibles of thofe European nations, who deem themfelves fuperior to 
the reft of the world, on account of their polite accomplifhments : 
which, in the opinion of the honeft American Savage, are only vi- 
cious deviations from the original fimplicity and integrity of nature. 


Art.14. 4 Genuine Narrative of the Enterprize againft the Stores 
and Shipping at St. Malo’s, from the letters of a Perfon of Dif- 
tinciton 
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tinétion in the fervice, Fe. Sc. Dedicated to the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, Efq; 8vo. 1s, 6d. Staples. 


A mere catch-penny, the dirty work of fome fawning pamphlet- 
maker, who has chiefly filled this piece of genuine manufacture with 
the moft profufe and fulfome encomiums, upon thofe who condufted 
the late affair at St. Malo’s, and who are, no doubt, heartily afhamed 
of fuch naufeous panegyric as they are here loaded with. 


Art. 15. Serious Thoughts on the Trial of Mr. Barnard. With 
a State of the Condué? of the D¥** of A1*******, and the 
Magiftrate; and fome Particulars not before publifbed, relat- 
ing to an Incident at Byefleet, which tend to give Light into the 

Affair, and perhaps may lead to a Difcovery of the real Author 
the Letters. Addreffed toa Perfon of Honour. 8vo. 6d. 
oote. 


Nothing in it. 


Art. 16. 4n Extraé of Paufanias, of the Statues, Pidtures, and 
Temples in Greece; which were remaining there in his Time. 


8vo. 4s. Shropfhire. 


Tothis Catalogue of the Temples, Statues, and Piétures of anci- 
ent Greece, is prefixed the following Advertifement, to fhew the Ex- 
tractor’s defign in this publication, viz. 


« The contents of thefe fheets, being a faithful tranfcript of all that 
is to be found in Paufanias, in relation to the Temples, Statues, and 
Paintings remaining in Greece, when he travelled over all its States, 
about the 177:h year of the Chriftian Era, in order to defcribe 
them ; it may reafonably be prefumed, thatan accurate Bill of Fare 
of fo fumptuous an Entertainment, with a particular delcription of 
the nobleft and moft elegant parts of it, willmeet with a favourable 
reception.” 


a a & HH B&B A a 


Art. 17. 4 Differtation on adulterated Bread, and the great Be- 
nefit of Hand-Mills. 8vo. 2s. Cooper. 


This appears, to the beft of our memory, to be no other than a 
different edition of a pamphlet eatitled Syhoroc. See Review for May, 
page 493. 

MeEpDICAL. 

Art. 18. Pharmacopaia Meadiana. Part III. Faithfully ga- 
thered from original prefcriptions, and illuftrated with remark- 
able cafes ; alfa an account of morbid appearances upon diffections 
of feveral of the fubjects. Interfperfed with praétical remarks. 
To which is added, An Appendix, containing Prelectiones 
Meadianz, or Medical Leétures, 1. On the fone in the bladder. 
2. On cancers. 3 On firuma, or fcrophula. 4. On mufcular 
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motion. Publifhed from original manufcripts. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Hinton. 


Having very frecly declared our fentiments concerning the two for- 
mer parts * of this colle€tion, little more need be faid about this third, 
than that it carries with it as few tokens of legitimacy as its predecef- 
fors. The Editor, indeed, informs us, that ‘ the original manufcript 
‘ from which the feveral parts of this book are compiled, is fairly 
‘ written, in a folio volume, with the Doétor’s own hand; and was 
* by himt prefented to a young phifician, for his improvement.” We 
cannot, indeed, abfolutely contradict the truth of this affertion; never- 
thelefs, we muit obferve, that this young phyfician has been guilty of 
the higheft ingratitude, in fuffering a publication fo little redounding 
to his patron’s honour. 


# Sce Review, Vol. XIV. p. 461. and Vol. XVI, p. 582. 


Art. 19. 4 Second Letter to an Apothecary at Windfor, concerning 
a late very extraordinary Phyfical Tranfaétion at Eton. By 
Charles Bateman, Surgeon at Cheri/ey. 8vo. 6d. Coote. 


In our Review for February laft, we mentioned the ff letter pub- 
lifhed on this unhappy affair; unhappy, indeed, to Mr. Bateman, ac- 
cording to his flate of the cafe. As the praétice, however, of Mr. 
K r, the Apothecary to whom thefe letters are addrefled, may 
be greatly affected by what Mr. B. has alleged againft him, it may be 
improper for us to defcend to particulars ;—at leaft till Mr. K. thall 
vouchfafe to anfwer his correfpondent. ‘To this he is very urgently 
called upon by Mr. B. and if he does not comply with /uch a call, 
we apprehend the world will be apt to conclude him either too“indif- 
ferent about his reputation, or too confcious of the real merits of 
his caufe. 





PoETICAL. 


Art. 20. Lhe Infolvent: or Filial Piety. A Tragedy. <Aéted at 
the Theatre in the Hay-Market, (By Authority) under the Di- 
rection of Mr. Cibber. Written by the late Aaron Hill, Efq; 
Author of Merope; partly on a Plan of Sir William D’Ave- 
nant’s, and Mr. Maflenger’s. vo. 1s. 6d. Reeve. 


The Editor’s account of this performance, is delivered as follows, 
i1 his preface. 


* Above thirty years ago, Mr. Wilks (then one of the Patentees 
‘-of the. Theatre-royal) gave aneold manufcript Play, called, 74e 
* guiltless Adultere/s; or, Judge in bis own Caufe, to Mr. Theophilus 
* Cibber, who was then Manager of whiat ufed to be called, the Sum- 
‘ mer Company. 





* By the hand, and the long time it had been in the poffeffion of 
‘ the Managers, it was {uppofed to have been one of Sir William 
* D’Avenant’s (formerly a Patentee) and, by the opening of the 
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* piece, palpably was founded on a play of Maffenger’s, called The 
Fatal Dowry.—Mr. Wilks recommended it to Mr. Cibber to be 
got up in the fummer, with fome alterations—It lay by fome time. 
—In the year 1733, it was intended for the ftage in the fummer— 
But the performers were then fhut out of the theatre, by the then 
Patentees of Drury-lane. 


a - o oo «a 





‘ On a revifal, it was judged to want fome alterations—Accord- 
ingly Mr. Cibber requetted his kind friend the late Mr. Hill (who 
was never happier than when he had an opportunity to do a friend- 
ly office) to corre&t it—How much he was taken with the play, will 
appear on a perufal of fome letters of his relative thereto, {publifh- 
ed in this colle&tion) and fent to Mr. Theophilus Cibber, about the 
year 1746.——Let it fuffice here to add, Mr. Hill almoft new wrote 
the whole ; and the laft a&t was entirely his, in conduct, fentiment, 
diction, &c. 


a a a a 7 o~ a w~ 


‘ It was brought on the ftage at the theatre in the Hay-market ear- 
ly this year, 1758—- When his Grace the Duke of Devonthire 
humanely confidered the unfortunate, extraordinary condition of a 
Comedian (who has had more frequent opportunities of happily en- 
tertaining the town) and gave him liberty to try his fortune, awhile, 
at the litile theatre in the Hay-market. 


"a ~ o eo -~ 


‘ But what mighty matters could be hoped from a young, raw, un- 
« experienced company, hatftily collected, and as haftily to be em- 
© ployed. ———Mr. Cibber was out of pocket by his undertaking.’ 


Such is the hiftory of this unhappy Infolvent; as for the play it- 
felf, it has more merit than fome of our late admired tragedies; and 
certainly deferved a better fate: but it may be truly faid to have 
fallen into bad hands. 


Art. 21. Dido to fEneas. From Ovid. By Mifs Elizabeth 
Caroline Keene. 4to. 6d. Kinnerfley. 


We are told, this is the performance of a very young Lady :—it 
is pity fhe did not keep it from the prefs till fhe grew a little older, 
when fhe might probably have corrected the moit material imperfecti- 
ons we have obferved in it: and then, perhaps, it would not have 
been deemed much inferior to Mr. Dryden’s tranflation of the fame 
Epiftle. ; 


Art. 22. 4 Rhapfody in the Houfe of Commons. Infcribed to the 
Right Hon. Wilham Pitt, and Henry Bilfon Legge, E/grs. 
Folio. 6d. Wilkie, 


A poetical compliment to the Gentlemen mentioned in the title; 
and of equal value with moft other compliments, 


Art. 23. Reafon. A Poem. Towhich is prefixed, A Notion of 
Poetry: An Effay. gto. 1s. Cooper, 


‘ Not Poetry, but Proje run mad," 
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Art. 24. The Images of the Antients, particularly thofe in the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford. With fome Refieéions on Virtue, ancient 


and modern, Sc. A Poem. By a Tradefman of Oxford, 


Svo. 6d. Scott. 


This Oxford Tradefman, who figns his name G. S. Green, and 
who, according to a whimfical kind of Advertifement at the end of 
his pamphlet *, is a Watchmaker,—has frequently put himfelf to the 
trouble, and, as we guefs, the expence too, of appearing in printy 
He f{eems to be a conceited man, without genius, learning, or even 
the knowlege of his mother tongue: but fancying himfelf a Wit, 
L help him! he will be teazing the public with his miferable 
verfes. Yet, after all, why fhould not one Tradefman contribute 
to the advantage of another ?==were it not for fuch Authors as Mr. G. 
S. Green, walte paper might become a fcarce commodity ; to the 
great lofs of the Cheefemongers, Grocers, Trunkmakers, and other 
indullrious dealers, the only people who ever enquire after fuch works 
as this account of certain Images of the Antients, or ancient Statues 
at Oxford and Wilton. 








* Which Advertifement, by the way, we take to be borrowed wit ; 
having feen the original many years ago, on the fign of a Clockmaker, if 
we imiftake not, at Nottingham. Its merit confifts folely in defcribing the 
various kinds of clocks and watches in the moft (cientific terms that could 
he picked out of the Dictionary :---#t has alfo been in the Magazines---and 
therefore we fhall not repeat it here. 


Art. 25. 4 Colleton of Free Mafons Songs: Containing feveral 
new Songs never before publifhed. Wéith compleat Lifts of all 
the regular Lodges both in England and Scotland, down to the 
Year 1758. For the Ufe of the Lodges. By James Callendar, 
M.M. 12mo, 1s.° Wilfon. 


Thefe we do net underfland. 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 26. 4 new Office of Devotion adapted 10 the prefent Times, 
To which is added, the Prayer of a true Catholic, or of acon- 
fiftent Proteftant. ‘The whole being calculated for general 
Ufe, and to promote a further Reformation. 8vo. Is. 
Noon. 


Tho’ this performance is happily free from that Enthufiafm and fa- 
natical caft which is fo confpicuous in the expreffions, not to fay, on 
the very faces of the over-righteous in our day, yet we could with it 
had, onthe other hand, as much of the fpirit and fervour of devotion 
as it has of juit and rational fentiment: but, indeed, as in this lies 
the main difficulty of fuch kind of compofitions, fo in almoft all the 
Forms of Prayer extant, we are fure to find either a tin&ture of En- 
thufiafm, and falfe fentiments; or juft and natural fentiments deli- 
vered in a manner too formal and fpiritlefs for real devotion. 


Befides 
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Befides erring in this laftrefpect, we think our Author greatly defi- 
ciént as to proprigty of ftileand language in prayer. This ought to 
be as limple as poffible, and yet fhould never fink into any thing mean 
and vulgar. Inftead of this, he often ufes philofophical and metaphy- 
fical terms. Thefe occur chiefly in his azorations, fuch as ‘ perfe2, moral 
‘ reditude ; thou haft an original, independent, unalienable right. Treat- 
 ingus and all mankind according to our moral charaGer aud defert,’ 
&@F¥ In his petitions, his ftyle is frequently fuch as would better fuit 
tffe practical application of afermon. ‘The foliowing is much more in 
the manner of an exhortation to duty, than an addrefs to the Deity. 


* Let the religion of Fefus, let the reformed interef be always fup- 
ported, and carried on in the world upon truly catholic and chriftiam 
principles ; not by menaces and threats, or by any harfh and fan- 
guinary laws, but by fober argument and gentle perfuafion, and by 
all the fair, open, and honourable methods of rational evidence 
and conviction.—As we are all united and embarked in one com- 
mon intereft, and do all ftand in need of eachother, as members of 
the body politic, may we all in like manner confider ourfelves as 
members of the church militant, of the vifible churchand kingdom 
of Jefus here on earth, and be ready to do all good offices 
of compafiion, kindnefs, and charity, ready to help and relieve, 
to advife, affift, and comfort one another. Let prudence and 
meeknefs always take place amidf our different fentiments in mat- 
ters of religion, that there may be no alienation of hearts and affec- 
tions, amongft the difciples of the fame Lord ; no unnatural fafion 
or antipathy in that body of which Chrift is the fupreme head and 
Governor.’ 


| 
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In his confeflions, which are very fcarce, and confift chiefly in fome 
random reflections on the peculiar finfulnefs and degeneracy of the pre- 
fent age, (which, we truft, is too much taken for granted) he finks 
into the mean and vulgar, and defcends to thove particularities which 
cannot fail to difguft the more judicious. 


‘Ah! how poorly is the worlhip of God fupported in our houfes, 
© families, and public affemblies? And how greatly does the power 
of godlinefs, where the form and appearance of it is yet preferved! 
* God be merciful to us all, from the higheit to the loweft. We are 
* at the beft adegenerate and finful nation, an unprofitable, murmur- 


| > 


* ing, ungrateful, and diicontented people. 


a 


After all, we fhould be forry, if thefe free animadverfions fhould 
be thought too fevere, or give any uneafinefs to an Author who, ve 
doubt not, fincerely intended them ‘ for general ufe, and to promote 
‘ a further reformation.” And it may be proper to affure our Read- 
ers, thatthe freedom we have ufed in remarking on this performance, 
is not intended to reprefent it as peculiarly defective in the above- 
mentioned refpects, but only to point out, (having this opportunity) 
fuch faults in the ftile and manner as are common to many other Otii- 
ces of Devotion, which, like this, are in the main rational, and con- 
ftent with the principles of the Chriflian religion. 


N. B, 
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N.B. A pamphlet, by the fame Author, (as we have been inform- 
ed) appeared in the year 1757, intitled, 4 /ele& Form of Prayer, or 
Offices of Devotion made ufe of in the laf folemn ard abl Faft, &c., 
8vo. 6d. Henderfon. This piece happened to efcape our notice at 
the time when it was publifhed. All we fhall now fay of it is, that it 
hath the like defects, as to ftyle and manner, but evidenceth the good 
intentions, and rational principles of the Writer. D 


Art. 27. 4 Letter to Mr. A d, concerning his Motives for 


renouncing the Popifh, and re-embracing the Proteftant Religion. 
8vo. 6d. Needham. 


This Letter appears to have been written by a Roman Catholic, 
zealous to wipe off the reproach cat upon his religion by Mr. A—d: 
See Review for March latt, page 284.—Whether Mr. A——d will 
vouchfafe to make any reply to this Letter, we have not yet heard ; 
but there are many things in it, which feem to bear very hard upon 
his chara€ter ; and we rather wifh than expect him to come off with 
honour in this conteft. 





Art. 28. Remarks and Obfervations on the Morality and Divinity 
contained in Dr. Free’s Certain Articles, propofed to the Court 


of Affifiants of the Worfhipful Company of Salters. In a letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Free. 8vo. 3d. Dilly. 


It appears that this Remarker is the perfon attacked by Dr. Free, 
under the charatter of a Methoai/?, fee Review for May, 1758. page 
499; and he apprehends himfelf to have been very ill treated by the 
{aid Do&tor: whofe affaults he endeavours to repel with the united 
force of argument, remonftrance, ridicule, quibble, and conun- 
drum *. In page 7, he gives the following curious 4:/ory, as he calls 
it, of Dr. Free’s Certain Articles, &c. 


‘ 1ft. Here is a Tuefday-leQurefhip in the gift of the Worfhipful 
* Company of Salters, which Dr. Free thinks worth his applying for, 
‘ therefore, 


‘ 2dly, Offers himfelf as a candidate, and maxes intereft for the 
* fame, but 


‘ 3dly, On application fiads the Rev. Mr. —— has the favour of 
* fome of the worthy Gentlemen of the Court of Affiilants, on which 
* he tells them Mr. — is a Methodift. But, not thinking this 
“ fufficient to prejudice the minds of thefe Gentlemen againit Mr. 
¢ ; therefore, 








* athly, In an extreme ill humour, you fet about drawing up cer- 
* tain Articles, which you prefent to the Gentlemen, in order to af- 
© perfe, blacken, and villify this oppofing candidate. How far you 
‘ have fucceeded herein, thefe few fentences fet forth; you aflert, 
“© he acts in open and fcandalous oppofition to the church of England 


* Specimens of our Remarker’s excellence at this kind of wit may be feen in his 
fixth page, and even in the manuer of printing his motto. 
6 . 
with 
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«© ——with blafphemy and impiety —diabolical phrenzy—gives our Sa- 
“© viour the lie==an enemy to all good works—decries virtue and mo- 
“* rality—ating like a Mahomeitan, or Infidel, or the Devil himfelf 
«* sreleafing men from their natural fears of a Deity—making room 
‘¢ for all manner of vice and villainy—Not only guilty of Atheifm, 
“* but treafon alfo againft the flate.and government, &c. &e. &c.”? 
* And after all this, who would wonder to find that hint (as a {peci- 
‘ men of your moderation and’ charity) for difpatching a perfon fo 
* obnoxious in your eyes, as being not fit to live; for you fay, Atheifts 


‘* in fome countries have been put to death, as perfons very dangerous to 
“* @ State.” And, 


sthly, All through thefe Articles, you admonifh the Gentlemen, 
** that they cannot, as members of the church of England, be con- 
“* cerned in promoting fuch a perfon—nor as good fubjects to the State, 
“* for fear of the magiftrates cenfure of their chara¢ters,”—*‘incur- 
** ing the cenfure of the Bifhop;” and page 15 you fuppofe the Gen- 
* tlemen to be governed by private intereff, and influenced by. ava- 
* ritious views in dealing (not very delicate, not very genteel, this I 
* think, Doétor) you tell them, “ if they fall under the Bifhops 
“* cenfure, the beft excufe they can make” (too much fuppofed, and 
* too much implied, indeed, Sir) ir, that they bad uNWARILY pre- 
 mifed an Acquaintance wiih whom they had Jome DEALINGS OF PRI- 
“ VATE INTEREST, that they would, at ailanventures, be fer- 
“© wiceable to fuch a perfon.’--What, all this to Gentlemen of com- 
‘ mon prudence, Doctor? Then you fhew the Gentlemen a pretty 
« knack of departing from a PRECIPITATE PROMISE (what, at them 
‘ again, Sir!) after having introduced a quotation from a letter of 
‘ the late Bifhop of London, wifh the prefervation of the life of Mr. 
¢ Bameee—n, and the difappointment of the arts and {fchemes of this 
‘ crafty Enthufiaft, you take your leave of the Gentlemen, and fo— 
‘ are their humble fervant. And 


‘ Laftly, While this peccant humour was operating, and being 
‘ ready to run-a tilt, (as you fay) I chanced to fall in your way, and 
* fo you vented fome of your anger and refentment upon me as a 


‘© Methedift.’ 


Here ends the hiftory of Dr. Free’s Certain Articles, and Poff{cript : 
and ‘ thus much for the-morality of them,’ fays the Remarker, * Let 
‘us next attend to the divinity they contain:’ but, for this divine 
part of the fquabble, we refer to the tract itfelf. 


Art. 29. The Tryal of the Vicar of St. Davids Spirit. Contain- 
ing candid remarks on his Hiftory of Modern Enthufiafm. In 
a letter to the Author. By a Moderate Son of the Church. 8vo. 
1s. No Publifher’s name, but adveitifed by Wilkie. » 


A tedious courfe of animadverfions on Mr. Evans’s angry Hiflory 
f Enthufiafm*. If the righteous fpirit of the good manwas before 


# See Review, Vol. VI. p. 152. 
moved 
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moved againft the Methodifts, this very wordy defence of them muft 
furely prove a fevere trial, indeed! Perhaps, the word fpirit crept 
in by the Printer’s miftake: if fo, we may, in all future advertife- 
ments of this pamphlet, read, Ze Trial of the Vicar of St. David's 
Patience. 


SinGLE SERMONS /fince May. 


IT. PReached by the Rev. Mr. John Conder, May 11, 1758, at the 
Ordination of the Rev. Mr. John Stafford to the Co-paftorfhip 
with John Guyfe, D. D. in the Church of Chrift meeting at New 
Broad-ftreet. ‘Together with the introdu€tory Difcourfe, by the Rev. 
Mr. Thomas Gibbons. The Church’s Recognition of their Call. Mr. 
Stafford’s Acceptance of it, his Confeffion of Faith, and an Exhorta- 
tion delivered to him by the Rev. Mr. Thomas Hall. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 


II. The Beauties of Spring. Preached at the parifh church of. St. 
Saviour’s Southwark, in May, 1756. By 'T. Jones, M. A. Chaplain 
of the faid parifh. 8vo. 6d. Dilly. 


III. The Veffels of Mercy and the Veffels of Wrath delineated, in a 
mew, uncontroverted, and pratticad light, Preached in New Kent, 
Virginia, Aug. 22. 1756. By Samuel Davies, A.M. 8vo. 6d. 
Buckland. 


IV. The Duty, Obje&s, and Offices of the Love of our Country. 
Before the Houfe of Commons, May 29, 1758, being the anniverfary 
of the Reitoration of Charles II. By George Fothergill, D. D. 
Principal of St. Edmund-hall, Oxford. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 


V. The People’s Duty when the Hoft is gone forth againft the Enemy. 
Preached June 11, 1758, in the parifh churches of Weft-Ham, Effex. 
and St. Olave’s, Hart-ftreet, London. By William Dodd, Leéturer 
of thofe parifhes. S8vo. 6d. Davis and Co. 


VI. The tavo-fold Evidence of Adoption. Before the Univerfity of 
Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Monday in Whitfun-week, May 15, 1758. 
By John Allen, M.A. Vice-Principal of Magdalen-hall. S8vo. 6d. 
Rivington and Fletcher. 


VII. ‘Two Sermons, before the Univerfity of Cambridge; the 
one on the 29th of May, the other on the 22d of June. By Samuel 
Ogden, D. D. Fellow of St. John’s College, and Vicar of Damero 
in Wilthire. 4to. 1s. Rivington, &c. : 


Errata. Page 634, line 16 from the bottom, for word, read breath, 
P. of. 1,14 from the bottom, after the word god/ine/s, infert abate. 
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X. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the volume. 


A 


BripGMENTs, their ufes, 
176. 
Apm1ra.ty.: Office, when firft 
eftablifhed, 568. 
ArrecTaTion defined, 587, 
A1zoon, defcription of, 333. 
Aum, why ufed in bread, 264. 
ANGEL, guardian, one appointed 
to every region, 161. Their 
various powers and abilities, 
164- 
Arcaptans, Anecdotes relating 
to their fociety, 249. 
ARMIES, great ones, the incon- 
veniences attending them, 40. 
Aurora Borealis, frequent in 
Iceland, 203. 


B 


Bap Writing, an apology for, 
580. 

BaLBEG, its fituation defcribed, 
61. Its founder unknown, 
ibid. 

Banxs, beneficial inftitutions, 
466. Difputed, 467. Hurt- 
ful to private credit, 468. 

Beasts, the laft War of, an al- 
legory, S41. 

Beiter, incomprehenfibilities 


Inpex, Vol. XVIII. 


ze 


not proper fubjects of it, 152. 
Birps in Iceland defcribed, 201. 
Brake, Admiral, fome particu- 

lars of, 575. Engages Van 

Tromp, ibid. Punifhes his 

brother for bad conduct, 577. 

His death and magnificent fu- 

neral, 578. His perfon and 

charaéter defcribed, ibid. 
BirasPuHemy and Herefy, the 

Parliament’s ordinance ayainft 

them, in the time of the civil 

war, 410. 

Bruises, a remedy for, 630. 
Bones, an extraordinary intiance 

of their flexibility 318. 
Botany, the rife and progrefs 

of the fludy of, 326. 
Bounty upon exporied corn, 

prejudicial, 616. 

Britons, inftances of their im- 

provements in wifdom, 92. 


Cc 


Cacut minor defcribed, 239. 

Camors, taken by furprize, 
626. 

Cannon, their weight and length 
not conftructed from certain 
principles, 32. Light pieces 
more effectual in battery than 


heavy, 33. Rik 
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Carps, when broughi into ufe, 


398. ne 
Carp, its medicinal virtues, 


630. 

CuaractTer of the age, not to 
be drawn from any particular 
clafs, but from the bulk of a 
people, 367. 
HARACTERISTICS Of a great 
minifter, 367. Of a Political 
Writer, 372. 

Cuarues 1. his treatment of the 
Parliament’s commiffioners at 
Oxford, 135—457. His let- 
ters fall into the hands of the 
Parliament, 137. Is feized by 
Joyce, 144. His advice to the 
Prince of Wales, 413. His 
cifingenuous letter tothe Duke 
of Ormond, 4:4. His exe- 
cution cenfured, 415. His fi- 
delity to the marriage-bed vin- 
dicated, 455. Conitant at re- 
ligious exercifes, 456. Charg- 
ed with fuperftition, 460. 

Cuartock, a weed not eafily 
diftinguifhed from turnips, 557. 

CurrurcicaL Operations, pre- 
fence of mind neceffary in the 
performance of, 317. 

Curisr’s Agony in the garden 
account for, 35. 

CurisTians, a ferious addrefs to, 

re. 

cn a the beft Latin Writer, 
either in language or fenti- 
ment, 381. 

Civi War, in the reign of Charles 
I. originally begun upon patriot 
principles, 405. 

Crover, when the propereft 
time to turn cattle into it, 552. 
A troublefome grafs to make 
into hay, 553. 

Cop, how cured in Iceland, 202. 


Commescs, whether confiftent, 


with the interefts of monarchies, 
252. With the pride of gen- 
tility, 253. 

Coxmons, when their legiflative 
power firt commenced, 362, 


INDE X. 


ConQueEsTs, great Ones, not 
practicable by the prefent 
powers of Europe, 4o. 

ConTROVERSY, religious, how 
carried on by the different fec- 
taries, 97. 

CotyLepon, defcription, vir- 
tues, and different fpecies of, 
320s 

CouNTENANCE, the index of the 
mind, 548. 

Cramp, remedy for, 148. 


CreEATion, aconfultation in the 
Godhead at it, 213. 


D 


Dante, his comedy not under- 
ftood by Voltaire, 339. 

Deiry, proofs of his goodnefs, 
310. ) 

Drake, Sir Francis, fome ac- 
count of, 568. Takes the 
town of Nombre de Dios, 569. 
Vera Cruz, ibid. Sails round 
the globe, 570. Furnithes the 
town of Plymouth with water, 
571. His perfon defcribed, 
573: 

Ducks, good deftroyers of flugs 
and caterpillars among turnips, 
557- Ducks in Iceland de- 
{cribed, 201. Of great advane 
tage to the inhabitants, ibid. 


E 


EEL, its medicinal virtues, 630. 

Err eMinacy, the fource of hu- 
manity, 360. Of inhumanity, 
361. Of the times, produced 
as an argument in favour of a 
militia, 363. 

Enquiry, free, unfafe even in 
Proteftant churches, 155. 

Estimate, of the expence of 
tillage, and income from crops 
of one acre of land for four 
years, 21. 

Estimator, (Dr. Brown) his 
apology for his life, 357, Not 

to 
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to be judged of by his life, but 
by his writings, 358. Fre- 
quents fcenes of pleafure to 
expofe them, ibid. 

Evit, natural and moral, how 


reconcileable with the goodnefs 
of God, 312. 


F 


Fiction and fcienee, wherein 
they differ, 219. 

Fie.tpine’s police to fupprefs 
vice, 267. 

Forcery, the diftin&tion between 
it and Fraud, 234. 

Fouras, Fort, its fituation de- 
fcribed, go. The poffibility of 
attacking it argued, 1. 

Fournier, Bernard, appeals 
from the Dean of Jerfey to the 
Bifhop of Winchelter, 227. 
Forces the Bifhop into a cor- 
refpondence, ibid. Arrefts the 
Dean of Jerfey, ibid. Forges 
a note from the Bifhop of 
Winchefter, ibid. Has dupli- 
cates of it, 231. 

FRrEE-wWILL, the objections a- 
gainit it anfwered, 211, 


G 


Gattey, defcribed, 448. Me- 
thod of rowing them, 449. 
Genius, true, its privileges, 
583. : 
Georcia, well fituated for pro- 

ducing filk, 52. 

Grasses, artificial, the forts of, 
547: 
Hackney-Writers charaterifed, 
Al5- ; 
Harrincton, his arguments in 

favour of a large metropolis, 
361. 
Harrows, the forts dcfcribed, 
23. 
HEa.tu, an odeto, §33- 
Heaven, the kingdom of, in 


what its glory and excellence 
confills, 211. 

Hencxett, Dr. abftra& of his 
life, 173. 

Henriap, fome particulars con- 
cerning that poem, 647. 

Heretic, .a term of reproach, 
how applied, 154. 

Historian, hisduty, 289 

His rorians, feldom impartially 
judged, 452. 

Horace, examples of Mr. Dun- 
combe’s tranflation, compared 
with Mr. Francis, 46. 

Horse-hoing hufbandry charac- 
terized from experience, 424. 
—430. Compared with dril- 
ling upon the level, 426. 

Hucvuenorts, how treated by 
Lewis XIV. 446. 

Huspanps ought to be fubordi- 
nate to their wives, 80. Juili- 
fied by hiftory, 81. 

Hutcuinson, characterized by 
the Bifhop of Clogher, 160. 


I 


Jacos, his bleffing direéted to 
Judah by Divine {infpiration, 
214. His bleffing related to 
fpiritual, not earthly things, ib. 

James I. an inftance of his bafe- 
nefs, and treachery, 574. 

Jesovan, to whom this name 
¥! applied in the Scriptures, 
161. 

Joxteagr, and Jokell, defcription 
of two remarkable phenome- 
na in Iceland, fotermed, 195. 

IceLAND, its roads dangerous, 
195. Its volcanos, 196. Its 


hot fprings, 198. Agricukure, | 


not practifed there, 200. Its 
Inhabitants defcribed, 203. 

Ipeas, moral, their original, 
514. 

IpoLATRY, an attempt to ac- 
count for the different modes 
of it, from the different cli- 
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mates and fituations of coun- 
tries, 63. 

ImiTaTioNs in writing, probable 
marks to difcover, 114. In- 
ftances of in Pope, 116,——120, 
—123. In Milton, 121. 

InresoLuTion, fatal in govern- 


ment, 404. 
K 


Kisses, the different kinds of, 


82. 
Know tes, Admiral, Vindication 
of his conduct, 621. 


L 


Latin Grammars in Latin cen- 
fured, 375. 
Lewis XLV. why not to be pi- 
tied in his diftrefs, 296. 
LisertTy, Civil, how to be ufed, 
343: 
M 


Masty, Abbé, his remarks on 


our conduét in the prefent war, - 


1, 

Mac ERATA, no Inquifitor there, 
2426 

0 the firft Difcoverer of 
the Weit-Indies, 567. 

MAanuRg, its operation on ground 
explained, 10. Plowing infuf- 
ficient without it, 11. 

Marcuanp, Mr. Profper, fome 
account of, 476. ‘The extra- 
ordinary manner in which he 
compiled his Dictionary, 477. 

Marine, the Englifh, ftate of, 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, 565. 
The prefent ftate of, 566. 

Marriacg, its public and pri- 
vate advantages, 85. Hints of 
advice relating to it, 87. 

Micuaet, the Guardian-angel 
of the Children of Ifrael, 162. 
The fame perfon as Chrift, 
165. 

3 


IN DE X. 


Moratity, eternal, and iin 
mutable, 520. 

Mysteries, cannot themfelves 
be beiieved, though their ex- 
iitence may, 152. | 


N 


Nationat Debt, propofal to 
pay it, 472. 
Nature, the ftudy of it, diffi- 


cult, 236. 

Navetwort, fee Coryte- 
DON. 

Nerves, obfervations on, 146. 

O 

Oartus, rhetorical, a colle&ion 
of, §81. 

Oats, great Impoverifhers of 
ground, 3. 


RILENTALS, remarkable for 
their Hofpitality, 60. 

Orwonn, Duke of, the jutftice 
of his fate debated, 296. 


Orrer hunting defcribed, 631.’ 


Ovip’s Fatti, undefervedly ne- 
gle@ed, 127. 

Oxrorp, Lord, his charaé&er 
drawn by Swift, 387. By Bo- 
lingbroke, ibid. 


P 


PampuLet, the Politician, the 
humourous fcene between him 
and Quidnunc the Upholfterer, 
416. 

ParLiaMENT, Inftruions giv- 
en to the Country, for their 
choice of Members during the 
Civil Wars, 139. The Army's 
Remonftrance to it, 401. How 
much reduced at the time it pro- 
ceeded to the trial of Charles, I. 
414. 

Parry - Diftinions, reflections 
on, 619. 

PerIWINKLE, different fpecies of, 
deicribed, 331. 

PERUGIA; 
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Peructa, Bower's efcape from, 
attefted by feveral Witneffes, 
243. 

Puysiocnomy, not a falfe Sci- 
ecce, 584. 

Pia nTs, their nourifhment, what, 


2. 

Piows defcribed, 13. 

PopuLarity, not to be born 
by little minds, 354. Sudden- 
ly acquired by Authors renders 
the merit of the work juftly fuf- 
picious, 355. 

Port-Royat, Mefirs. the me- 
thod obferved in their Latin 
Grammar. 374. 

Powers of Europe, their leagues 
- always guided by religion, 

* 

Prayer for the profperity of our 
country, a duty incumbent on 
all, 344. ) 

Press, Liberty of, attacked by 
each party when uppermoft in 
the civil-war, 405. 

Paime Minifter, a Tyrant over 
both Prince and People, 471. 
PriviLeces, Parliamentary, their 

extenfion dangerous, 404. 

Prussia, King of, an invidious 
charaer of him, 393 

Pus.ic Funds, how raifed and 
fallen, 417. 

Pucse, Intermitting, rules of 
prognoftication from, 560. In- 
dicates the ufe of purging me- 
dicines, 562. 


R 


Rectitupe, a law as well as a 
rule to us, 526. 

Reticious Demonttrations de- 
fined, 495. 

ResisTaNce jultifiable againf 
unlawful power, 461. 

ResuRRECTION, our Saviour,s, 
the defign of, 444. 

Revevations, the prophecies in 
them applied, 27. 


IN DE X. 


Revo.ution, defended againft 
Dr. Smollet, 293. The ad- 
vantages of it corrupted, 470. 

Rewarops and Punifhments in a 
future ftate, will be proporti- 
oned to our deferts, 166. 

Ripces in plowing, the beft di- 
rection for them, 16. The pro- 
per method of manuring them, 
18. 

Ricut and Wrong, the origin of 
our ideas of, 517. 

Rivers, method of computing 
their velocities, 29. 

Ro.uina, its ufes in tillage, 24. 

Romans, their wars not expen- 


five but profitable, 39. 
S 


Saint-Foin, what its peculiar 
manure, 554. 

Sancuin, defcription of, 239. 

Scrence and Fiétion, the dif- 
ference between them ftated, 
219. 

ScotLtanp, Chancellor of, his 
Speech concerning the right of 
the difpofal of King Charles’s 
perfon, 140. Aalecies by 
Mr. Challoner, 142. 

SEAMEN, why deficiencies in the 
revenue are fuffered to fall up- 
on their wages, 269. Propofal 
for their encouragement, 617. 

SENECA, efteemed a Chriftian by 
the Fathers, 595. 

SENEGAL defcribed, 474. 

SENGREEN, fee Alzoon. 

SENTENCES, a Collection of, 
585. 

SERMONS, Single, viz. 

Agate’s (Fait) 286. 
Allen’s, 656. 
Anonymous (Faft) 287. 
Afhton’s (Fatl) ibide 
Benfon’s, 288. 
Bilttone’s (Faft) sit. 
Brown’s, 288. 

Bryani’s {Paft) 287. 


But- 
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Butler's (Faft) ibid. 
Chauncey’s, 511. 
Conder’s, 656. 
Croffman’s (Fatt) 511. 
Davies’s, 510. 
Ditto, 656. 7 
Davis's (Felt) 287. 
elafaye’s (Fah) 286. 
Dodd's, 656. 
Dodwell’s, 510. 
Dyer’s, ibid. 
Eyre’s (Faft) siz. 
Frankel’s, 288. 
Francklin’s (Fatt) 287. 
Fothergill’s (Fa) 287. 
Ditto, 656. 
Furneaux’s (Faft) 287. 
Gill’s, 288. 
Ibbetfon’s, 11. 
Jones’s, 656. 
Johnfton’s, gir. 
Kyte’s (Fait) 287. 
Newton's, 288. 
Ogden’s, 656. 
Pearfal’s, 228. 
Penn’s (Fait) 287. 
Peterborough’s ( Bifhop of) 288. 
Pickard’s, 288. 
Potter’s, ibid. 
Prior’s (Faft) 286. 
Radcliff’s (Fatt) 287. 
Salifbury, Bifhop of, (Faft) 287. 
Smith’s, (Fatt) 287. 
Snowdon’s, (Fait) 531. 
Stanton’s, 288. 
Stevens's, 288. 
Stoke’s, (Fatt) 287. 
Thomas’s, 288. 
Webber's, 510. 
Weflley’s, 288. 
Whailey’s, (Faft) 287. 
Witherfpoon’s, ‘ Fait) ibid. 
Woodefon’s, 511. 
SuarrsBuRy, Lord, his noti- 
ons of God, defended, og. 
Sicut, Dimnefs of, remedy for, 
630. 
Sitx-Worms, ‘Obfervations on 
the breeding of them, 53. 
8 


How raifed in England, ¢4, 
The Britifh Colonies properly 
fituated for them, 53. 

SmoctLtet, Dr. his Hiflory of 
England partial in many in- 
fiances, 293. Omiffions in it, 
299. Inconfiftent with itfelf, 
300. Mifreprefents the con- 
du&t of the D. of C. fin the 
late rebellion, 301. Afferts 
faéts without producing autho- 
rities, ibid. Calumniates King 
William and Queen Mary, 

2. 

on s, their infertility accounted 
for, 4. How to fertilize them, 

mks inc, Obfervations relative 
toit, 421. 

Spirits, the uciverfe replete 
with them, 158. Their de- 
grees, 159. 

SpLeEN, Remedy for, 630. 

Srace-Players, the Parliament’s 
ordinance againft them, in the 
time of the Civil-war, 409. 
Contrafted with their prefent 
condition, 410. 

States-General offer their me- 
diation between King Charles 
and the Parliament, 130. Ce- 
remony appointed for admit- 
ting their Ambaffadors to a% 
audience, ibid. 

Srock-Jobbing, more injurious 
than highway-robbery, 221. 

Sr orc-Philofophy analyfed, 589. 
Preferable to the Epicarean, 
ibid. Difcouraging to human 
nature, 592. 

SUPERSTITION, a definition of, 

459- | 

SuRcEOoNns, mechanical know. 
lege ufeful to, 347. 

Swrrt, Dean, his accountof the 
Conferences at Gertruyden- 
burg, compared with M. de 
Torcy, 382. His polite return 
to a Lady’s compliments, 580. 


THETCHESs 
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TueTcues, the management of, 
35. 
a freedom of, poffible 
to be reftrained, 157. 
Trinity defended, 633. 
Turnips, how bett fecured from 
the flies, 427. 


U 


UNDERSTANDING, the moft 
fruitful and important fource 
of our ideas, 516. 

Unmarrizep Men, dangerous 
perfons, 85. 

Urrecnrt, Treaty of, condemn- 
ed, 297. 

Vercues, the management of, 
435- 

Virtue, the prefent received 
definitions of it, infufficient, 
103. A new One attempted, 
107. In mankind, not its own 
reward, 5go. A fignal inftance 
of, at Genoa, 641. 

VIRTUES, private, productive of 
political Vices, 614. 

Votraire, his treatment of 
Dante, unjuft, 339. 


Ww 


Watt Pennywort, fee Coty- 
LEDON. 

Wa tpo-e, Sir Robert, whether 
the oppofition againit all his 
meafures was juftifiable or not, 
297. 

WeeEps, their prodigious plenty 
in fome frefh grounds account- 
ed for, 422. 

Winvow-Tax, a feeling argu- 
ment againft it, 485. 

Wirt, an Effay on the affectation 
of it, 581. 

Witixinp the Great, fome ace 
count of, 397. 

Woman, why not in general 
equal ‘to philofophical ttudies, 
588. 

Woot, how procured in Iceland, 
200. 

WorkuOusesy, Propofals for a 
new regulation of, 618. 


Z 


ZENOBIA; fome account of her, 
638. 





























